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PREFACE TO THE TRANSLATION. 



My principal aim in undertaking this work is to produce a 
readable version of Demosthenes, adhering to the original aa 
closely as is consistent with the primary object. Brevity and 
simplicity of style, together with the choice of apt and forcible 
words, are the most essential elements of a good translation. 

It is sometimes asked, and there seem to be various 
opinions on the question, whether a translation should be 
literal ? It depends, I say, upon the object which you pro- 
pose to accomplish. If you are composing a translation to 
be used in the Hamiltonian method of teaching, or as a mere 
help to the idle student against his day of examination, then 
you must be literal And to perform such a task is not very 
difficult But if you seek to accomplish a higher purpose, 
it is not to be done in this way : a work of another order 
becomes necessary. 

The primary object of a good translation is, that it may be 
read with pleasure, or at least without difficulty, by your 
countrymen ; and secondary to this is the assistirg of the 
student in his perusal of the original. It is true, that for 
both these purposes a certain degree of closeness is necessary : 
but the first of these cannot be attained by a literal version, 
on account of the varying idioms of languages ; whereas the 
second may be accomplished by a good readable version. 

Nor does the matter rest here. I say that the classical 
student will derive much greater benefit firom a readable ver- 
sion than he could from a literal. I speak of the real and self- 
improving student, not the cramming idler, nor yet the mei9 
•diool-boy Let us orly see what his wants are. 
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Such a person, in studying a Greek author, is not to look 
to a translation for a perfect analysis of the construction of 
sentences. This he should find out independently, fi'om those 
principles of grammar wherewith his mind has been long 
storing itself, from glossaries, notes and commentaries. A 
translation which imdertook to solve all the student's gram- 
matical difficulties, would be nothing more than a long note ; 
having indeed its use, but not performing the service of a 
good translation. 

The student, looking elsewhere for a thorough explanation 
of the syntax, may fiiirly consult the translator as an exponent 
of the true meaning of every sentence. And this is one piede 
of service which the translator renders him. But he has a 
right to look for much more than this ; viz. good English, 
choice words, and all the other elements of good writing ; in 
short, the full sense of the original expressed in such a way as 
an Englishman would have expressed it himself, allowing for 
unavoidable discrepancies. 

No man will deny the importance of these things. One of 
the objects of studying foreign languages is, to obtain a more 
perfect mastery over your own. And a translation, either in 
prose or verse, may in this respect be made a useful medium 
of instruction, testing the powers and capabilities of your 
own tongue in comparison with those of another. Lord 
Brougham very truly observes : 

** Even to scholars the experiment is not without interest 
of trying how far the two languages can be used, so as to 
render in the one the thoughts couched originally in the 
other ; and even to scholars the comparative trial of the 
structures of the two, their resemblances, their differences, and 
their contrasts, is very interesting." 

To attain the advantage here proposed, it is manifest that 
tne version must be thoroughly English; or there can be no 
comparison at all. But I must turn now to another view of 
the question. 

While it is the translator's duty to produce (if posdble) 
auch a work as, placed side by side with the original^ shall be 
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in point of style and composition not nnworthy of it, ho must 
be sure to preserve all needful accuracy in regard to the sense 
and meanii^. The term itself implies that he must do thi& 
A translation is different from an imitation. 

He must adhere to the original. He must be accurate. 
But, how closely must he adhere? what degree of accui-acy 
must he observe 1 are questions that naturally occur, and can- 
not well be answered except pi^actically, by examples. I will 
give juRt now some examples to illustrate my views; but will 
first endeavour, as &r as I am able, to express my opinion in 
general words. 

It is the business of the translator to express the full sense 
briefly, simply, forcibly; to add nothing, omit nothing ; never 
to amplify or exaggerate. He should not servilely imitate 
constructionfif, or follow the order of words, yet not depart 
even from them imnecessarily. The production of good Eng- 
lish he will r^ard as essential ; to this everything must give 
way but the sense of the author. Within the limits of these 
two conditions, Mthful interpretation and good writing, he 
may turn and twist his sentences with a considerable degree 
of latitude and freedom. But these limits will always pre- 
serve him from unreasonable vagaries. While he does not 
afifect to teach grammatical rules, they must be the guide to 
his own version, or he cannot translate faithfully, so that he 
will always afford a clue to the construction, and will never 
mislead. 

To accomplish all this, not only must you be thoroughly 
familiar with the language which you translate, but you 
should have deeply studied your own, and even know several 
besides. 

It is an essential condition of producing a good translation, 
that you should be able to produce a literal one. Only this is 
far frx)m Iteing alL There are hundreds of good scholars who 
are able to do this, but who are not competent to write well. 
And on the other hand, clever men and practised writers have 
£uled in translation because they never took due pains to 
study the original ianguage Hence we haye had ^ mau^ 
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bad tran8le.tions from oppocdte causes. The literal txanslatoii 
necessarily fail, for want of a sufficiently high aim^ a proper 
ronccj)tion of their duty. The readable have been men who 
neglected or despised the niceties of scholastic learning. There 
ure others also, from whose acquirements more might haye 
been expected, who, carried away by the fervour of their 
imugiuation, or not liking the trouble of attending to words, 
Iiave considered it sufficient to give the general meaning of 
nn author, clothing it often in language which is purely their 
own. 

To the class of loose translators belongs Leland. His ver- j 
sion of Demosthenes is the best of the English, and has con- 
si <leral)le merit. He appears also to have been a pretty good 
scholar, so that his faults are generally attributable rather to 
negligence than ignorance. I shall now proceed to show^ by 
a few examples, what my views of proper translation are. 

The following is from the Oration on the Crown; and 
I agree with Lord Brougham, that there is an imnecessary 
departure from the simplicity of the original : — 

Tovro TO 4^»f0((r^(i roy rore t^ nokti vepierrdyTa kivZvvuv 
irapiXdiiv erroirftrev wovip ve^OQ* 

Leland : Bi/ this decree that danger^ which hung lowei^ing 
over our state, was in an instant dissipated like a clotid. 

So also this : ()v5' av tig ravra 0i;(T£t£j/. Leland : iVo/ Lei 
not the presumptuozis assertion once be heard. 

In the Oration on the Chersonese, Demosthenes says that 
Philip has beaten the Athenians, r^ irpoTepoc vpoq toIq Tcpdy 
ftaai yiyreadaiy that is, by being before us in his operations, 
first at his work, first in the field ; the last of which trans- 
lations, though it might serve, as being a smart idiomatical 
phrase, wants comprehensiveness. Leland has : his superior 
vigilance in improving all opportunities ; which is too vague. 
But here let me observe, I don't complain because his ver- 
sion does not show that the dative case is governed by the 
preposition, or on any ground of that kind. It was not his 
business to deal with a point of grammar, but to give a good 
translation. Tou might have it thus : by commencing hii 
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9peraUofis earlier, I object to Leland*s versioiiy becauiie the 
meaQing is too vaguely expressed. 

In the same oration we have : Avo iv Evftolg, KarioriifTe. 
TVfHiyrovc, Toy fiiv dirayTiKpv t^c *Arruc^ iirtref^lcratt Toy c 
iirl SffcaO^, vfulg ^ ovBe tqvt* ciTreXvcraodif ei firfiiy aXXo 
fflov\£<rde, cfXX* iiaKaTS' d^ararE hrfKoy ore avV^. 

Leland : Euboea i$ commanded by his two tyrants ; ike one, 
fust opposite to Attica, to keep you perpd,ually in awe; the 
other to Sciathus. Yet you have not attempted to oppose even 
this, 1^0, you have submitted : you have been insensible to 
your wrongs. 

In this passage there are six instances in which the trans- 
lator has needlessly departed from the original : 

First, — ^the word his does not sufficiently express that Philip 
placed the tyrants in Euboea. Observe, I don't complain of the 
change of construction. He was perfectly at liberty to invert it, 
and say, two tyrants were placed by him in Etiboea, had such 
inversion been required to make a neater sentence. The 
objection is, that the point of the matter is expressed too 
loosely. 

Secondly, — \iriT£i\l(TaQ is not expressed fiilly enough. 

Thirdly, — ^the word perpetually is not in Demosthenes. 

Fourthly, — oppose is not a correct version of dneXytraade, 

Fifthly, — the words d firjUy dWo ifiovXetrde are omitted. 

Sixthly, — the last clause is an entire mistranslation. 

Francis thus translates the passage : — 

PhUip hath established two kings in Euboea ; one at Ere- 
tria, which he hath fortified, opposite to the coast of Attica ; 
the other at Oreum, to awe your island of Sciathos. Nor have 
you asserted your own dignity by opposing these injuries, (since 
you seem unwilling to attempt any nobler design,) but even 
indolently suffered them ; apparently remitted to him your own 
proper righU. 

Francis has committed the same error as Leland in the 
dfreXvaairOe, and has distinctly mistranslated the t-niTtixiaac 
which Leland has only shirked. Philip did not fortify Eretria, 
but established in it the sway of Clitarchus, his own partisaiii 
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and thus made him, and through him Eretria itself, a fortresB 
against Attica ; that is, a rallying point, a paint cFajyputy for 
the enemies of Athens, from which they might at any time 
sally forth, as the LacedsBmoniaos did from Decelea, to attack 
and ravage the country. And so Jacobs has it : aUfeindlicIten 
Hort. Pabet : in drohender fester SUllung. 

Francis has avoided some errors of Leland ; but, besides a 
too great verbosity, which is his constant fault, I must notice 
another, which is too frequently committed, viz. the insertion 
of explanatory words, the proper place for which is a note, and 
not the text. Here we have the words Eretria, Oreum, and 
our island, added to Demosthenes ; and we might just aa well 
have had the names of the tyrants, or any other historical &€i 
introduced. The translation should be confined to the text 

A correct literal translation is : — 

He established two tyrants in Euhcea, one opposite Attica, 
fixing him likf a hostile fortress, the other against Sciathtts; 
and you have not even got rid of these nuisances, if you would 
do nothing else : you have allowed them ; you have manifestly 
given way to him. 

Here the word nuisances is not wantonly added, for it is 
contained in the ravra, and some such word is necessary to be 
introduced. 

It may fru*ther be observed, that the literal translation of 
CI uriliv aXAo kfiovXeade is hardly sufficient to convey to an 
English reader the exact meaning of the original, which, frdly 
expressed, is : these nuisances, or leccst, you should have got rid 
of, though you would do nothing else ; yet you have never done 
so, &0. But this expansion would weaken the translation too 
much. Therefore, I adopt a turn of expression which in 
English is equivalent to the Greek form, as those who are 
familiar with the Greek form will understand : and I trans- 
late thus : 

Be established two tyrants tn Euhcea, one like a hostile 
fortress opposite Attica, one threatening Sciathus : and tliese 
nuisances you have never got rid of; not even this would you 
attempt : you have submitted ; left the road open to fiim clean j^. 
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In the four preceding examples I cannot doubt that Leland 
understood the text of his author. He has translated him 
loosely from carelessness. And, it may be observed, that, 
while he has mistranslated Demosthenes, he has not departed 
from the general sense and meaning. But this is not always 
80 : and persons addicted to very loose translating fr*equently 
wander from the argument as well as from the words. Take 
the next example from the Oration on the Chersonese : 

'Hfjieic ovre xpi^/iara elcrijttpeiy (iovXofitdaf ovre avrol trrpa' 
TivetrOai • • • • ovTf fVei^ifire/o ovtioq e\ofi£i'f rd rifiiripa avrHi' 
irpaTTeiv iOiXofxey. 

Which means : — 

We are urvwUling to pay contribtUions, or to perform military 
service, .... and yet, with such disposition, we are not con- 
tent to mind our ovtm business. 

That is ; the Athenians will neither take the proper means 
to carry on war, nor will they abstain from public business and 
Grecian politics. But Leland translates the last clause : Thus 
we proceed quite regardless of our interests : entirely mistaking 
the sense, which Auger puts clearly enough. A insi disposes, 
nous ne pauvons nous resoudre h ne nous meler que de ce qui 
nous regarde. 

Having thus noticed a few errors on the side of excessive 
freedom, let me turn to those which are equally injurious, or. 
the side of excessive accuracy ; whose tendency is, to degrade 
translation into a schoolboy exercise. I must again have 
recourse to examples. 

Take the famous oath : — 

Ma Tovq MapaOuiyi TrpOKivdvvevffavrac twv vpoyovatv. 

By your ancestors who met the peril at Marathon. 

A person who reviewed Lord Brougham's translation in the 
Times, insists that it should be translated thus : — 

By those of your forefathers, who at Marathon were thejint 
to encounter the brunt of danger*. 

And I equally insist, that the critic's translation is de- 
testable, as emasculating all the vigour of the clause. It is 
true that he expresses the genitive case more fully, and I 
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would require *he schoolboy to do so in hia lesson ; but 
is a totally different affair. Here it is essential to have tl 
fewest possible words, to preserve the spirit of the api)eal, 
Bomethiug may be sacrificed for this purpose. My translation 
however, is not incorrect : it does not exclude the partitiv 
siimification, but only leaves a trifling ambiguity, which de 
ceives no man. But here are eight words for TrpoKip^vrtif^l^ 
travraQ, and the wpo virtually translated twice, by Jlrst and 
brunt. Over-accuracy always leads to verbiage. 

Jacobs has : — 

£ei den Ahnherm schwar* ich, die zu Marathon kdmpften. 

Shortly before the last passage we have : Et yap ravui 
irpouTO aKoyirli wepi dv ovhiva Kivhvvoy oyriv* ov\ vwefieuav 
oi wpoyovoi, Tig ow\i KaTewrvaey av trov. 

Lord Brougham has : — 

For if she had given up without a struggle all that yoxir 
forefathers encountered every danger to win, who but would U 
h^ave spumed you, jEschines ? 

His reviewer has : — 

For if voluntarily and without an obstinate struggle, those 
honours had been abandoned, for which our ancestors braved 
every danger, where is the man who would not have spit on ] 
you with loathing ? 

Lord Brougham's is far the preferable version. In the 
Dther, the words voluntarily, obstinate, and tuith loathing^ 
though intended to exhibit a wonderful accuracy, are utterly 
unwarranted. And as to KaTewrvcrev, which Lord Brougham 
is charged with frittering away, the critic needs to be in- 
formed, that metaphors cannot always be transferred from 
one tongue to another. It happens sometimes, that a meta- 
phorical expression, by frequent use, becomes familiar to the 
people of the country, but if literally translated into another 
language, it sounds harsh or strange to those who are not 
accustomed to it. I might call the critic a goose in English, 
but if I called him anser in Latin, the point would be lost. 
The phrase cla^si immittit hahenas sounds iU, if literally ren- 
dered in English, though it has been so. We know that 
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rdirrvtrrog had become a common word of abuse at Athena^ 

&d, being such, is well enough represented by such a word as 
)icable. I do not, however, absolutely say, that the meta 
phor here may not be preserved ; I only object to a criticism 
irhich assumes its positive necessity. But if perfect acciiracy 
B insisted upon, why add the words fffitk loathing f Jacobs 
las the simple angespuckt, 

I should prefer, in Lord Brougham's version, the substitu- 
ion of whai for all that; and the omission of y<m before 
Eschines. The introduction of the last word, instead of yoM, 
lay be good, to escape too many monosyllables. 

In the Oration on the Crown, we have : — 

Ka< yap avdpa ihig^ Ka) ttoXiv Koty^ vpoQ to. icaWterra tup 
Trap\ovTiMH' del Bei ireipaadai to. Xoiwd irpdrreiy. 

Lord Brougham and his critic both commit the error of 
tt^mpting to translate i7/^ and kow^ literally ; the one hav- 
ig, individuaU in their private concetms, and the state inptiblic 
fairs ; and the other, a man individually^ and a staie collec- 
Ively, The former of these is better in point of composition, 
he latter is closer to the original ; but they are both faulty, 
>y making prominent that which in Greek is a mere flomish, 
nd cannot be represented in our language. It is clear at once 
hat the words individually and collectively add nothing to the 
ense in the above translation. It is a rhetorical antithesis 
lot very imlike that of /uV and ^e, which is perpetually re- 
iirring, and has an elegance and a usefulness about it, which 
ve can seldom express. Sometimes, indeed, it happens, that 
(cV and ^£ may be represented by such expressions as, on the 
ne handy and on the other; but it is rare that they assume so 
Quch importance in the sentence. 

Leland has avoided this puerility : — 

By the most illustrious of their former actions it is, that private 
nen or public bodies should model their succeeding conduct. 

The only thing which I object to here is, public bodies, as 
mug hardly dignified enough. Translate : — 

Fo^' both individuals and communities should ever strive tc 
aodel their future conduct by the noblest of their pasL 
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Is there anything here left unexpressed ? That is the test of 
a faithful translation. Are not the words ar?pa i^i^ Trffdrreit 
fully enough represented by the words individuals their 
conduct ? Or what further is wanted ? It is no slight adyan- 
tage, in my view, that the last translation is shorter than any 
other. Yet, brief as it is, it has one word more than the Greek| 
and this shows how important it is to struggle for brevity. 
The best versions in the world will exceed the Greek in num- 
ber of words, if they are &.ithful ; for obvious reasons. 'Ayrjp 
is a man ; "TrpdrTw, I do, or, / am doing ; irparTeTUff let him 
do; TavTa, these things; ^iXlinrov noXtiJiovvTogi Philip being 
at war, or, while Philip is at war. These and the like ex- 
pansions are inevitable : but they make it the more necessary 
to aim at brevity, wherever it L be had, consistently^ 
good writing. The translator must seize u^n every compen. 
sation which he can lay hold of, to attain this object ; though 
it may cost him ten times the trouble of the ordinary metliod. 
OvIev aWo ri xX^-afft v/idc, he only mocks you. Don't trans* 
late it, he does nothing else but mock you, though this be the 
literal translation ; because, by so doing, you lose an advan- 
tage, which your own language here affords, as a set-off against 
many disadvantages. The literal version entails upon you 
the extra word does, from which you escape by using the 
idiomatical turn. This may seem very simple ; but I find by 
experience, that from inattention to such simple matters 
hardly any translation in our language is what it ought to be. 

"EoTt yap e^eiy Kok rdWorpia, (Orat. de Halonneso.) 

Translate : For it is possible to hold the property of others; 
oi, if you please, with Leland : For a man may possess the 
property of others. 

The sentence expressed at full is : For it is possible to hold 
the property of others, as well as your own. 

The last five words demonstrate the meaning of <ca«. Why 
do I omit them? Because that full demonstration is pur- 
chased at the price of too much verbiage ; and the idea is 
sufficiently expressed without it, if you read the sentence 
properly, laying the emphasis where you ought Tho trans- 
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ktor, nfidxig that reserve which good taste requires, relief 
on the intelligence of the judicious reader. And with this 
reliance, I don't think it necessary to put any words in 
italics. 

The German translators, Jacohs and Pabst, express the Kal 
by atu^ But in English neither also nor even, nor anything 
'4 short of a paraphrase can &irly represent it Auger has, Cat 
an pent avoir le Men cTatUrui. If I am asked why I do not 
adopt the turn of Leland or Auger, who are both shorter 
than I am, my answer is, that I wish to avoid the ambiguity 
of their sentences, which might be construed as importing 
that it was lawful to have the property of others ; and an 
emphatic word like possible is better than may or can, 

Tl6re d j^p^ Tp&^ere ; cirei^av rl yivrirai ; (First Philippic.) 

litendly : When wUl you do what is necessary f When 
what has happened f 

Better : When will you perform your duty ? In what 
event f 

Where Demosthenes urges the Athenians avVovc i^iirai, I 
often translate it, to serve in person; because the literal 
expression is inadequate : and to march out yourselves gives 
but half the sense, as it refers to naval expeditions as well 
as land services. 

Our tifil fitire ytyolfirty, I neither* am, nor wish to he, 

AtareXa ex^'^* ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ sufficient, without adding 
and still continue to have : for this makes too many words. 

'Ei: fiey vTOf^uiv 'jrKovaioi yeyoyaaiy, eV 5* a^dfoiv eyrifiot. 

From poor have become wealthy, from obscure honourable. 
But it is a little better to say : Have risen from povei^y to 
wealth, from obscurity to honour, 

Milton has imitated the Greek construction: — 
How canCst thou speaJcahle of mute f 
And in poetry I like it, but it does not suit so well in prose. 

Tac €vdvyaQ iwefnjfjLaiysfrOe, You passed my audit, or you 
approved my account. But not, as more than one translator 
has it, you passed and approved my accounts. 

I notice this once for all, in order to condemn the practice, 
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oommon wich some translators, of putting two words for one. 
This they do, either because they doubt which is the bettei . 
word, and think, if they bave both, they must be right ; or f 
because neither word seems sufl&cient of itself, and they are 
anxious to convey every tittle of the sense. But it is l>etter 
to exercise a little reserve, than to indulge this rage for 
accuracy. 

It frequently happens that a turn or paraphrase is not only 
allowable, but absolutely necessary ; as in the following ex- 
ample from the Oration on the Crown : — 

Ov yap dtiTTOv KTrfffUfiuitfTa fjiey dvvarai diwicur di ifiefifie Sc, 
einep ettXey^eiy iyo/ii^ev, avrov ovk dv iypdyparo. 

In this passage, which all the English versions that I have 
seen mistranslate, it is only necessary to see that the first 
negative governs both clauses, and nothing is more simple. 
But if we translate the words without a little management, 
they make nonsense ; as thus : — 

For iurely he cannot proseciUe JEschines on my account, 
and would not have indicted me myself, had he thought he 
should convict me. 

That is wrong, because, though the Greek ov may apply to 
both clauses, the English cannot is prevented from doing so 
by the change of tense. Otherwise it might have been lite- 
rally rendered, as in the following : — 

Ov'X' 5 ^ KvlCetf aoy fiiv €\Oaiputv \ixoQ, 
KaivfJQ Se PUfi(l>riQ ifJiEpu) TreTrXriy/jiEVOQ. 

Not .... disliking your person and smitten with passion for 
the new bride. 

Here I must give the sense by a turn : — 

Surely it cannot be, that he is able to prosecu^€ JEschines on 
my account, and would not have indicted Trie myself, had he 
thought he could < onvict me. 

But a little fin ther deviation from the original form gives 
a more effective translation : — 

Surely, if he can prosecute Ctedphon on my account, hn 
would not have forborne to indict me myself, had he thevght hi 
could convict me. 
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Auger saw the meaniiig: — 

On ne dira pas sans daute qytun homme, qui pent hien d 
cause de moi accuser Ctesiphon, ne nCeiU pas accusS moi-mlhne 
iil e(U era pouvoir me convaincre, 
Jacobs is a little too wide : — 

3enn kann er den Ctesiphon gericktlich verfolgen um mein- 
etwUlen, so konnte er auch mich selhst anktagen, wenn er den 
Beweis gegen mich zufuhren hoffte, 

Pabst is better. But all the English translators whom I 
have seen are entirely wrong. They seem to have followed 
Taylor. Leland's and Spillan*s I subjoin : — 

Leland : He cannot pursue Ctesiphon on my account ; and 
that he hath not directed his impeachment against Tne, can pro- 
ceed Imt from a consciousness that such impeachm^ent could not 
Ije supported, 

Spillan : For he cannot prosecute Ctesiphon through me, but 
if he thought he could convict me, he would not have impeached 
him. 

One more example, and I have done. We have at the 
beginning of the first Olynthiac : — 

"Ore Toiyvv tov& ovrtog €X'*» tfpo<niK£t TrpoOufJuaQ iBeXeiv aKOvetv 
rHv (iovXofJierttty avfilJovXeveiy* ov yap fiovov ei ri ypriaifxov 
ioKifJLfJLirog ijicet rtc, Tour ay duovaavTiQ Xa^oerc, aWa Ka\ rijc 
vfAerepac Tv\rjg viroXafifidyio woWd riay ^eoyrwy ix rov wapa- 
XpVf*^ tvioiQ ay ineXOely eiirely. 
The literal translation is : — 

Since therefore this is the case, you should he willing cheer- 
fully to hear those who desire to advise you. For then, not 
only, when men have come prepared with useful counsel, will 
you hear and receive it, but I consider it also part of your 
good fortune, that it will occur to some persons to offer many 
at suggestions at the moment. 

In the last clause there is a change of construction, or a 
slight eUipse. The argument runs thus : — 

N'ot only will you get useful counsel which men have pre- 
pared beforehand, but much more; for I consider, &c 

First, to improve the baldness of the literal translation, 
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fiKovaat £c ar XdfioiTt may be thrown into an English form 
thus: you mil have the benefit of hearing, I 

Secondly, tjicei admits of a turn. It refers to the orator r 
who has come to the assembly, a matter of common reference 
with Demosthenes. And the word is so placed in the sentence 
as to have no emphasis of importance. "Eaut^ixivoQ fjKei rcc 
is little more than iffKeirTaC rig, or iaKEfifiiyoi eltriy oi XeyoiTfc. 
Just as we often translate o vnpiwy the orator, without deem- 
ing it necessary to say the person who comes forward on the j* 
hustings; so we may deal with ^k*ci in this place. *' 

Thirdly, a turn may be found for the ivioiq av iireXdeiv, Ac. 
and we may amend the translation thus : — 

So shall you have the benefit of hearing not only such counstl 
AM your orators have devised beforehand, but more than this; 
for I esteem it part of your good fortune, that vnany usrful 
iuggestions will occur to some speakers at the moment 
Or it may thus be shortened : — 

So shall you have the benefit of all counsel, whether precon* 
sidered or not; for, &c. 

The best turn is given by Auger : — 

Outre que vous pouvez profiter des reflexions sages qv!un 
orateur apporte d la Tribune, vous ites encore assez heureux 
pour qu^il vienne mir le champ d quelques-uns des avis utiles. 
And this I adopt. But it may be well to compare this with 
other translations. 
Francis has : — 

In this disposition therejore you ought to hear toith a favour- 
able attention whoever is willing to propose his advice. Not only 
ahoidd you hear the salutary scheme which hath been formed 
and matured by refiection, but I deem it an instance of your 
good fortune, that some of your orators are capable of conceiv- 
ing upon the instant smh expedients as may be useful to the 
public. 

Here we see that Francis, by mistranslating Xa/^oire av, 
departs from the logic of the orator, which is this — Ton, 
should be willing to hear all men, for thus you ufill not miu 
%ny good counsel. Whereas Francis makes the second dauae 
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a repetition of the ii^imction, as if Xaftoin av signified you 
ought to receive. 

And Leland is in this respect little better : — 
It if your part therefore readily and cheerfully to attend to 
all who are disposed to ofer their opinions. For your regards 
need not to he confined to Hwse whose counsels are the effect oj 
premeditation; it is your good fortune to have men among you 
who can at once suggest many points of moment. 
Jacobs gives the argument correctly : — 
Denn nicht bios, was Einer nach vorldufiger Ueherlegung 
hver NiUzliches vortrdgt, werdet Ihr anhoren und zu Herzen 
nehmen. 

I only object to zu Herzen nehmen, as being a little too 
strong for Xdfioirt, He passes over the riKu as I do. 

An anonymous German version lying before me commits 
the error of Francis : — 

Denn nicht bios das, was Einer nach vorhergegangener 
Ueherlegung NiUzliches hier vorbringt, musst Ihn anhoren 
und erfassen. 

So does Pabst : — 

Ihr miisset nehmlich nicht bios es anhoren und ergreifen 
wenn jemand vorbereitet auftriU, um etwas NiUzliches vorzu- 
bringen, 

I may seem to have been a long time in discussing a 
question upon a few words. But my object is to show how 
ti'anslation should be conducted, what are the difficulties 
attending it, and how they are to be overcome. The literal 
version is but the first stage of the ] rocess, though it is the 
Btumbling-block with ill-taught scholars. Having analysed 
your sentence, and made yourself perfect master of its con- 
struction and meaning, the next thing is to translate it. And 
this part of the affair is the principal difficulty, requiring a 
great command of your own language, and the exercise of much 
thought and discretion. Nor am I induced to say this only 
by observing the failures of others, but from the consciousness 
of my own deficiencies, and the conviction that I have f^illcn 
vary far short of my own aims and endeavours. 
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I now come to another question, which is of some import* | 
ance in translating Demosthenes, viz. how the translator ia 
to deal with all the public and political nomenclature of the -i 
Athenians, the civil and military titles, names of ofBces ana 
institutions, terms of law and jurisprudence. On this subject 
I am not disposed in the least to depart from the principhi 
which I adopted many years ago, when I made my first essay 
on Demosthenes, and which I stated thus : — 

" As a general rule, I think it better to translate into 
English than to Anglicize the Greek. Thus I say jury, parish, 
indictment, in preference to dicast, deme, graphe. It is true 
that in each of these cases the word but imperfectly describes 
the thing intended ; for instance, the proceedings upon our 
indictment are very different from those of the Athenian pro- 
secution so described. But, on the other hand, the vernacular 
term conveys the idea more pleasingly to the common reader ; 
and be it remembered, a translation is more for the use of the 
unlearned than of the learned. I strive therefore to be as 
little as possible un-English ; and while I always seek for the 
word which corresponds most nearly with the original, I am 
satisfied if it corresponds in some essential points." 

I adhere to the above as the true principle of translation. 
Only with respect to the word ^^/loc, I am now more inclined 
to adopt the version of township, which Mr. Whiston has used 
in the Archaeological Dictionary. 

The critic of Lord Brougham, whom I have before men- 
tioned, and who may be taken to represent a certain olass of 
scholars, strongly censures his lordship for attempting to con- 
vert the logistae, liturgies, liturgi, kc, into English. And yet 
the same person insists that ypa<^ri shaU be an 'indictment, and 
ilaayytXia an ianpeachtnent ; in which he is right, but that 
is inconsistent with his general condemnation of Lord 
Brougham's plan. 

That indeed it is impossible fiilly to carry out the opposite 
system, is manifest. For how would you translate iypdylfaTo /le I 
ffe brought a graphe agavntt nu I But who could tolerate 
this) 
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Tou nmst introduce into your text a heap of monsCrosities, 
to please the ear of the pedant^ and dii^st every other. 
Graphe^ deme^ psephismy dicad, agora, hema, liturgy, phyle, 
dice, ecdesia, symmory, chorege, logist, euthyne, stratege, hopliie, 
wuiUe, cUruchian, hegeTnony, btUe, deter, lexiarckic, ecmartyry, 
anaerwis, hypomosy, &c. 

Nothing is easier than to do this. You have only to abdi- 
cate the functions of the translator^ and save yourself some 
thought ard trouble. 

But as to the logic of the matter^ it is true, that for many 
of these ancient terms it is not possible to find a perfectly 
apposite translation. But it does not follow that you are not 
to translate at all. 

The 0ovXi) of five hundred at Athens was very differently 
oonstituted from any English senate or coimcil. But it may 
be translated by either of those words, because there is enough 
of similarity for that piu^ose. 

Nor needs a court of justice to be called a dicastery, (or, as 
Mr. Grote will have it, a dikastery,) because there is a differ- 
ence in the mode of legal procedure at Athens and in England. 
All this is sheer pedantry ! 

Judicial tribimals and deliberative bodies are things of 
universal existence. A court, a judge or jui'or, a council, a 
member or president of that council, may just as well be 
found at Athens as at Bome, or in London. 

Shall I refuse to translate vavg, a ship, because Attic 
triremes and perUecontors are different from English steam- 
boats and men-of-war ? Or shall I insist on calling a Boman 
sword a gladius, because it was different from our own ? Do 
we make no attempt to translate huris, temo, dentcUe, stiva^ 
because Virgil's plough would not suit a modern agricul- 
turist 1 The pedant would give his own pupil a sound whip- 
ping if he brought any such excuse. 

Sr/wirvyoc is commonly translated general. Yet the func- 
tions of the Athenian Sr/oari;y6c are far from corresponding 
perfectly with those of a modem general. For, besides that 
he had various civi\ duties to peiform, both as an admims- 

V0I4, T. a 
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trative and judicial functionary, he was an admiral as well as 
general, there being no such distinction between the two ser- 
vices as we have in England. But I am content with the 
translation oi general for all that. 

In short, in the translation of many common words we are 
compelled by the difference of times and circumstances to be 
guilty of some inaccuracy. For example, vXtiv is rendered 
to sail, in many cases where not sails but only oars impelled 
the ship ; and it is commonly preferred to the word navigate, 
as being of more ordinary use. 'IttttcTc is rendered knights, 
though our word conveys a somewhat diflferent idea. Charta 
imd papyrus are called paper, though the material was dif- 
ferent from ours. The meals, the articles of dress of the 
Greeks and Romans, do not correspond with ours ; but we 
make the best of it. and translate them. If I call the Roman 
lectus, a couch, I do not present an idea of its form, or of the 
mode in which Roman guests were placed at table. You 
must go to the dictionary of antiquities, or to some commen- 
tary, for an explanation of that. So, if I translate Xeirovpyia, 
a public office, service, or duty, I do not exhibit the peculiar 
nature of the service ; yet I give a positive translation of the 
word, which is good as far as it goes. 

But I grant there is some discretion to be observed. We 
must look also to the other side of the question. There are 
some terms entirely untranslateable. Archon cannot be con- 
verted into English any more than consul, 1 do not reduce 
the Attic money to English, which would cause confusion ; 
and for the same reason I do not imitate Leland in adopting 
the names of the Roman months. Further, I would eschew 
all fenciful similarities, all undignified expressions. I would 
not call any ancient vehicle a hackney-coach or a cabriolet, 
nor any ancient functionary a Lord Mayor. Nor do I approve 
of Francis converting rallap'^oi and t^vXap^oi into colonels and 
aids'de-camp. There is some truth in what Olivet says of 
the use of such terms, that to put them in the mouth of 
Demosthenes is like painting Alexander or CcBsar in a peruko 
or an embroidered coat 
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ree also with what Pope says with respect to a transla- 
Homer : — 

e use of modem terms of war and goyemment, such as 
, campaign, junto, or the like, into which some trans- 
mve fallen, cannot be allowable ; those only excepted, 
^j which it is impossible to treat the subjects in any 
anguage." 

ro obijerved a similar rule in the translation of Virgil. 
Qust remark, that prose and poetry stand on a some- 
iiferent footing. Archaisms are often allowable and 
I poetry, to give it (as Pope says) a venerable cast ; 
the other hand, many modem words ai*e fit for prose, 
vovld not be suitable for poetry — as campaign, 
1 these things taste and judgment are required. You 
ike care that your translations are as apposite as pos- 
md when you resort to words which can give but an 
ct idea of the original, select only such as are digui- 
aple, significant, having rather a general and perma- 
lan a local or ephemeral character. I see, for example, 
ction to words such as the following :— 
ce, general, captain, officer, commissioner, deputy, pre^ 
HerJc, secretary, assessor, treasurer, paymaster, collector, 
rate, property-tax, register, avdit, tribe, tovmship, 
y, chairmAin, hill, decree, motion, resolution, stattUCf ad- 
ury^ summons J action, indictment, plea, verdict, dam^ages, 
hrmation, arbitrator, award, mortgage, trespass, 
[ will detain the reader no longer. I wish I were as 
at I had carried out my principles well, as I am (hat 
idples themselves are sound. 
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885 Demosthenes is born. 

This was just nineteen years after the termination of the PelopoOf 
nesian war. Greece was reposing under the peace of Antalcidas, 
and the power of Sparta had reached its height. 
383 Philip of Macedon is bom. 

His father, Amyntas II., has disputes with the Olynthians con- 
cerning their encroachment on his territories, and applies to 
Sparta for aid. 

Apollonia and Acanthus, two of the Chalcidian cities, send an em- 
bassy to Sparta for the same purpose. 

Sparta declares war against Olynthus, and sends a force under 
Eudamidas which takes possession of Potidsea. 
382 Phoebidas, sent from Sparta to reinforce Eudamidas, stops on his 
road at Thebes, and seizes the Cadmea, in which he places a 
Lacedaemonian garrison. An oligarchical goyemment is esta- 
blished at Thebes, at the head of which are Archias and Leon- 
tiades, devoted to Sparta. A multitude of Theban exiles fly to 
Athens ; among them Pelopidas. 

Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus, is sent with a larger force against 
Olynthus ; is joined by a Theban contingent, by Amyntas, and 
Derdas prince of Elymia. 

The Spartans require Athens to dismiss the Theban exiles. 
Athens refuses. 

Teleutias defeats the Olynthians in a battle near the city, and 
shuts them in their walls. 
881 Teleutias is defeated by the Olynthians^ and slain. 
880 Agesipolis, one of the kings, is sent with reinforcements firom 
Sparta ; takes Torone, and dies of a fever. Polybiades succeeds 
to the command, and besieges Olynthus. 
879 The Olynthians sue for peace, and submit to join the Peloponnesian 
confederacy. 

Pelopidas and his associates return to Thebes, where, having slain 
Archias and Leontiades, they are joined by their countrymen, 
and attack the Spartan garrison. A body of Athenian volunteer! 
come to their assistance, and the garrison capitulates. 
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978 Demosthenes loses his hiker, and is placed under the care ct three 
^ardians. 
The Spartans send their king Cleombrotus into Bcsotia. 

C^briaSy with an Athenian force, ooeupies the pass at Eleuthene ; 
Cleombrotus enters by another road, and haying dispersed a 
Theban force at PlatsBa, takes poaeession of Thespiie, where he 
leaves Sphodrias, with a part of hia army, and then returns to 
Peloponnesus. 

The Athenians, alarmed at the Spartan invarion, condemn their 
generals who had aided in the recovery of the Cadmea. 

Sphodrias marches against Athenn, to surprise the Piraeus; ad 
vances as far as the Thriaaian plain, and retreats, after plunder- 
ing the country. 

The Athenians prepare for war with Sparta; strengthen the 
Piraeus i increase their fleet, and make alliance with Thebes. 

Chios, Byzantium, Rhodes, and Mitylene revolt from Sparta, and 
renew their confederacy with Athens. 

Sphodrias is recalled, and Agesilaus sent with a large Pelopon- 
nestaa army into Bceotia. He ravages the Theban territory, but 
having encountered an Athenian and Theban force, commanded 
by Chabrias and Qorgidas, is repulsed, and returns home, leaving 
Phcebidas in commimd at Thespis. 

Phosbidaa, after gaining partial success against Gorgidaa, is de- 
feated and slain. 
r7 Agesilaus again invades Bceotia ; is joined by a force of Olynthian 
cavalry, gains some advant^^e over the Thebans, and, after 
strengthening the oligarchical party at Thespise, crosses over to 
Megara, where he falls ill. 

The Sacred Band, consisting of three hundred men, is established 
at Thebes. 

Aeons, king of Egypt, at war with Persia, engages the services of 
Chabrias, who, on complaint made by Artaxerzes, is recalled by 
the Athenians, and Iphicrates sent to assist the satrap Phama- 
bazus. 
76 Cleombrotus is sent into Boeotia, where he is repulsed by the 
Athenians aad Thebans, and returns homo. 

A Peloponnesian fleet is sent out under the command of Pollis, to 
intercept the coru-ships bound for Athens. Chabrias totally de- 
feats this fleet at Nazos. 

Athens regains her ascendancy in the JEgean sea, and many of the 
islands return under her protection. 

Timotheus sails with a fleet to Corcyra, which renews her alliance 
with Athena. 

Jason of PheraB establishes his power or influence over most of tlie 
towns of Thessaly. 
75 Timotheus is successful against the Peloponnesians in the Ionian 
sea« 

Pelopidas fails in an attempt to surprise Orchomenos, is attacked 
on his retreat by a superior force of Spartans at Tegyra. The 
Spartans are put to the rout, and Uieir genetala AiivL 
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S74 The Thebami Bend an army into Phocis, whicli is in alliance wiik 
Sparta. Cleombrotus croflses the Galf of Corinth, to the attist- 
ance of the Phocians, and forces the Thebans to retreat 

The Athenians attempt to make peace with Sparta, but this is 
interrupted by a aispute concerning some Zacynthian exiles 
restored by Timotheus. A Peloponnesian fleet under Mnasippns 
is sent to recoTcr Corcyra. The Athenians determine to relieye 
it, and despatch Timotheus with a fleet from AthenB> who is 
forced for want of supplies to cruise about the ^j g^nn isles and 
the coast of Macedonia and Thrace. 

Phamabazus and Iphicrates invade Egypt, which, after partial suc- 
cess, they are compelled to evacuate. Iphicrates quarrels with 
Pnamabazus, and returns to Athens. 
873 MnasippiiH lands in Corcyra, and blockades the city, but is routed 
in a Bally, and slain. His fleet retires to Leucas. 

Timotheus is recalled to Athens, and brought to iarial, but ac- 
quitted. Iphicrates, Callistratus, and Chabrias, succeed to the 
command. 

The Athenians sail to Corcyra, and capture a Syracusan fleet sent 
to the aid of Mnasippus. Cephallenia is brought over to the 
Athenian alliance. 

The Thebans surprise Platsea, and raze the city to the ground. The 
inhabitants, allowed to depart, take refuge in Athens, and are 
admitted to the privileges of citizens. 

ThespisB is taken, and shares the same fate. 

3T2 Iphicrates crosses to Acamania, and carries on the war against the 

Peloponnesians with various success; is preparing to invade 

Laconia. 

371 The Athenians send ambassadors to Sparta, to conclude peace. 

The Thebans, invited to join in the embassy, send Epaminondas. 

Peace is made between the Peloponnesians and the Athenian con- 
federacy. Epaminondas refuses to concur in the treaty on behalf 
of Thebes, because she was required to acknowle<lge the independ- 
ence of the Bceotian towns. 

Cleombrotus is ordered to march from Phocis into Bceotia ; en- 
counters the Thebans under Epaminondas at Leuctra, is totally 
defeated and slain. 

Jason of Pherae arrives at Leuctra after the battle. By his medi- 
ation an armistice is effected, and the Lacedsemonian army 
retreats into Peloponnesus. 

A congress is held at Athens, and attended by most of the Pelo- 

Sonnesian states, who resolve to maintain the independence 
eclared by the peace of Antalcidas. 
The Mantineans rebuild their city, which had been dismantled by 

the Lacedaemonians. 
A democratical movement takes place in Peloponnesus. 
The Arcadians, encouraged by Epaminondas, resolve to build a new 
city, to become the seat of a federal government, to be called 
Megalopolis. Pammenes is sent wTth a small Theban fjrce into 
Arcadia. 
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itl Tegea and Orchomenos, under the influence of Sparta and aristo- 
eratical institations, oppose the Arcadian union. The Tegeana 
are defeated, and their city taken. Sparta declares war. 
870 Amyntas II. dies, leaving three sons, Alexander, Pcrdiccas, and 
' Philip. Alexander ascends the throne. 

Jason of Pher» announces his intention of marching to Delphi 
and presiding over the Pythian games. He collects a large army, 
and excites alarm; but is murdered a short time before the 
festival. His brothers Polydorus and Polyphron succeed him. 

Agesilaus marches to Mantinea, ravages the countiy, and returns to 
Sparta. 

The Thebans prepare to invade Peloponnesus ; collect troops from 
Phocis, Locris, Thessaly, and various states of northern Qreece. 

Iphicratea is sent with an Athenian squadron to Macedonia, where 
he was encouraged by Amyntas to try for the recovery of Am- 
phipolis, but returns without success. 
89 Pelopidas and Epaminondas lead the Theban army to Mantinea ; 
are joined by the Arcadians, Eleans, and Argives, and invade 
Laconia. The Spartans are unable to oppose them in the field, 
but, reinforced by a small body of Peloponnesian auxiliaries, 
prepare to defend the capital. The Thebans, after ravaging the 
country, approach Sparta, are repulsed in a skirmish, and retire. 

The Theban army enters Messenia, to accomplish the project of 
Epaminondas for the building of a new city, and the separation 
of that province from Laconia. The building is rapidly carried 
on under Theban protection. The city is called Messene, and 
peopled by the Messenian insurgents, with a multitude of exiles 
and revolted Helots. Epaminondas, leaving a garrison there, 
prepares for his return to Thebes. 

The Lacedaemonians send an embassy to Athens, to implore her 
assistance, which is granted, and Iphicrates is sent with an army 
to Peloponnesus. 

Polyphron of Pheree, having survived Polydorus, is murdered by 
his nephew Alexander, who assumes the oflSce of Tagtts, and 
opprt;sses the Thessalian towns. The AleuadaB of Larissa in- 
voke the aid of Alexander, king of Macedon, who marches to 
their relief, and puts a garrison in Larissa and Cranon : but he 
is hastily recalled to Macedonia, in consequence of intrigues 
against him by his mother Eurydice and her paramour 
Ptolemy. 

Iphicrates stations himself at the Isthmus of Corinth, to oppose 
Epaminondas, who passes by a different road, repulsing the 
Athenian cavalry. 
I6S The Thessalians apply to Thebes for aid against Alexander of 
Pherse. Pelopidas is sent into Thessaly, while Epaminondas 
marches for the second time to invade Peloponnesus. 

Dionysius of Syracuse sends a body of Celts and Iberians to the 
aid of Sparta. 

The Spartans send an army to the Isthmus, and are joined by the 
Corinthian<i and Athenians under Chabrias. Epaminondas forces 
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368 their lines, and effects a junction with his allies ; after a short 
and unimportant campaign he makes an attempt on Corinth, is 
repulsed by Chabrias, and returns home. 

Alexander of Macedon is murdered, and Ptolemy assumes the 
regency. 

The Arcadians cany on the war with success in the absence of 
Epaminondas. 

Pelopidas, baring marched to Larissa, and restored tranquillity, 
is invited into Macedonia, to compose the disputes in the royal 
family. He forces Ptolemy to give security for preserving the 
kingdom to the heirs of Amynt^ ; takes hostages from him, and 
receives the young Philip into his charge. Philip is taken to 
Thebes, where he resides for several years. 

The satrap Ariobarzanes makes an ineffectual attempt for the paci- 
fication of Greece. 

Alexander of Pherae raises new disturbances. Pelopidas, sent on . 
an embassy to Thessaly, is seized by him and thrown into prison, j 
Alexander obtains the assistance of Athens, and defeats a body 
of Thebans who are sent against him, among whom Epaminon- 
das, in temporary disgrace for the ill-success of his last cam- 
paign, was serving as a private soldier. 

The Thebans destroy Orchomenos in Boeotia. 
867 Iphicrates sails with an armament to the coast of Macedonia, for 
the purpose of recovering Amphipolis; is invited by Ptolemy and 
Eurydice to assist them against Pausanias, who aspired to the 
throne. He expels Pausanias, but is unable to reduce Amphipo- 
lis, which is supported by the Olynthians. 

Epaminondas marches again into Thessaly, and effects the release 
of Pelopidas. 

Archidamus, commanding the troops of LacedaBmon, Athens, and 
Corinth, with Syracusan auxiliaries, gains a great victory over 
the Arcadians and Argives on the boilers of Laconia. 

Pelopidas is sent on an embassy to Susa, and obtains the Persian 
king's sanction for the projects of the Thebans. On his return a 
congress is held at Thebes, and attended by the king's deputy, but 
the Greek states refuse to accept the dictation of Persia. 
866 Demosthenes comes of age, and brings an action against his 
guardians for mal-administration of his estate, in which he ob- 
tains a verdict. 

Iphicrates, with Charidemus of Oreus, sails to attack Amphipolis, 
but is opposed by Ptolemy and the Olynthians. 

Epaminondas marches into Achaia, but without much success. Of 
the Achaean states Sicyon only is secured to the Theban 
alliance. 

Themison of Eretria surprises Oropus. The Athenians send 
Chares to recover it, but the city is put in possession of thu 
Thebans. 

Athens makes a separate peace with the Arcadians. 
865 Corinth and the Achseans make peace with Thebes. 

Elis and Arcadia go to war, contending for the Triphylian towns. 
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15 Ftolemy is slain by Perdiccas III. who ascends the throne of 
Macedon. 

The Amphipolitans negotiate with Iphicrates for the surrender of 
their towa, and give him hostages; but he, being recalled to 
Athens, deliyers the hostages to Charidemus, who goes off into 
the service of Gotys, king of Thrace, and sends back the hostages 
xo Amphipolis. 
34 Sparta assists Elis against the Arcadians, who defeat Archidamus. 

The Arcadians invade Elis, and attempt to exclude the Eleans from 
the presidency of the Olympic games. The battle of Oiympia is 
fought, in which the Arcadians and Argives are defeated by the 
troops of Elis and Achaia. 

Callisthenes commands the Athenian fleet on the Macedonian 
coast, and makes war against Perdiccas, but agrees to an armis* 
tice. He is superseded by Timotheus, who takes Torone and 
Potidsea. 

The Thebans are again invited into Thessaly, to give assistance 
against Alexander of Pherse. Pelopidas goes with a small troop 
to Pharsalus, where he collects an army of Thessalians. Alex- 
ander is defeated in the battle of Cynoscephalse, but Pelopidas is 
slain. Peace is made between Thebes and Alexander. 
163 Dissensions arise between Mantinea and the other Arcadians. It 
is proposed to make peace with Elis and Sparta. The Thebans 
prepare for another invasion of Peloponnesus. The Mantineans 
ally themselves to Sparta. 

Timotheus takes Pydnia and Methone. 

The Thebans send a fleet to Byzantium, to detach it from the 
Athenian alliance. Laches is sent to oppose it, but without 
effect. 

Alexander of Pherae sends out a squadron to infest and plundei 
the small ^gean islands, and lays siege to Peparethus. The 
Athenians having sent Leosthenes against him, he sails to Attica, 
takes several Athenian ships, and plunders the Piraeus. 
i62 Epaminondas leads his army into Peloponnesus, and, joined by hig 
Arcadian allies, assaults Sparta, but is repulsed. 

The Athenians send a force of six thousand men to the assistance 
of the Spartans. They march to Mantinea. 

Epaminondas, retreating from Laconia, marches to attack Man- 
tinea. His cavalry are defeated by the Athenians, who sally from 
the town. 

Agesilaus marches with his army to join the Athenians and Man- 
tineans. Epaminondas advances to attack them, and the battle 
of Mantinea is fought, one of the most celebrated in Grecian 
history. On the one side are Boeotians, Thessalians, Euboeans, 
Locrians, and other northern allies, together with troops of 
Sicyon, Argos, Arcadia, and Messenia, to the number of thirty- 
three thousand. On the other, Lacedaemonians, Athenians, 
Mantineans, and troops of Elis and Achaia; considerably less 
in number. After an obstinate resistance, Epaminondas breaks 
the centre of the enemy, but is slain in the moment of victoiy. 
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362 A general peace follows, but the Spartans alone refuse to acknow 
ledge the independence of Messenia. 

Timotheus, assisted by the satrap Ariobarzanes, takes Bestns, Cn 
thote, and Elaeus, in the Thracian Chersonese ; and afterwards 
lays siege to Samos. 

The satraps revolt from the king of Persia. They are promised 
assistance by Tachos, king of Egypt, Mausolus, king of Caria, 
and most of the maritime parts of the empire. 

Miltocythes rebels against Cotys, king of Thrace, and engages the 
Athenians to assist him, by promising to cede to them the Chei^ 
sonese. Cotys amuses the Athenians by negotiation, and oveiv 
comes Miltocythes. 
301 Samos capitulates after a siege of eleven months. 

Orontes betrays the conspirators to Artaxerxes. Datames, satrap 
of Gappadocia, is murdered. Tachos, preparing to make war 
against Pei*sia, engages Agesilaus to command his army, and 
Chabrias for his admiral. 

Agesil^s is sent with a thousand Spartans to Egypt, but quarrels 
with Tachos, and transfers his services to Nectanabis, to whom 
the Egyptian army revolts. Tachos flies to Persia, and Agesilaus 
establishes Nectanabis in the dominion of Egypt. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon dies, and his son, Artaxerxes Ochus, ascends 
the throne of Persia. 
860 Timotheus and Charidemus attack Amphipolis, which receives suc- 
cour from Macedonia and Olyn thus, and the Athenians are defeated. 

Cotys marches into the Chersonese, and gets possession of Sestus. 

Agesilaus dies on his return from Egypt. 

Pammenes is sent with Theban troops to quell disturbances in 
Arcadia ; establishes the preponderance of Megalopolis. 

Artaxerxes makes an attempt to reconquer Egypt, which fails. 
859 Perdiccas is slain in a battle with the lllyrians, leaving an infant 
son, Amyntas. Pliilip ascends the throne of Macedon 

At this time the lllyrians are preparing for a new invasion, the 
Paeonians make an irruption from the north, and there are two 
pretenders to the crown — Pausanias, assisted by Cotys, and 
j^rgaeus, supported by the Athenians. 

Philip accommodates matter* .vith Cotys, and marches against 
Argseus, whom he defeats. He returns the Athenian prisonera 
without ransom, and makes peace Avith Athens. He then re- 
duces the Paeonians to submission, and invades Illyria. Bardylis, 
the Illyrian prince, is defeated in a great battle, and a portion of 
his dominions is ceded to Macedonia. 
358 Cotys, assisted by Charidemus, lays siege to Crithote and Elaeus, 
but soon after is murdered, leaving three sons, Amadocus, Beri- 
sades, and Cersobleptes, among whom the dominions of Cotys 
are divided. 

Charidemus takes Cersobleptes under his protection, and defeats 
the Athenian force. 

Miltocythes again raising disturbances, is taken prisoner by C.'hari< 
demus, who sends him to Cardia, where he is pat to df«t*t. 
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868 Philip lays siege to Amphipolis. 

The 01 jmthians send an embassy to Athens, to negotiate an allianoe 
which is prevented by the intrigues of Philip. He conciliatefl 
the Olynthians by the cession of Anthemus, and soon afterwards 
obtains possession of Amphipolis. He then marches to Pydna, 
which is surrendered to him. 

Alexander of Pherae is murdered. Tisiphonus and his brothei 
Lycophron get the command. 
i7 Berisades and Amadocus combine against Cersobleptes, and aie 
assisted by Athenodorus, the Athenian general. Cersobleptes is 
forced to enter into a conyention, by which the kingdom is 
equally diyided, and the Chersonese ceded to Athens, with the 
exception of Cardia. 

The Athenians quarrel with Philip about Amphipolis. He makes 
an alliance with the Olynthians. 

The Thebans send an army into Eubcea, from which, after much 
fighting, they are expelled by the Athenians. 

Chares is sent to take possession of the Chersonese, which, after 
some opposition from Charidemus, he effects. 

The Social War breaks out, in which Byzantium, Chios, Cos, and 
Rhodes revolt from the Athenian league. The Athenians attack 
Chios, and are defeated ; Chabrias is slain. 

The Phocians send succour to some of the Boeotian towns, attempt- 
ting to revolt from Thebes. The Thebans procure an Amphic- 
tyonic decree against the Phocians for having cultivated a portion 
of the consecrated plain near Delphi. This was the origin of the 
Sacred War. 
56 Philip takes Potidasa, with the assistance of the Olynthians, and 
gives it up to them. 

Alexander is bom. 

Parmenio, Philip's general, gains a victory over the Illyrians. 

Philip takes the mine district of the Pangaeus from the Thasians, and 
establishes a new colony at Crcnides, which he names Philippi. 

The Athenians besiege Byzantium, but the siege is raised by the 
fleet of the allies. Chares, Timotheus and Iphicrates command 
the Athenian forces, but the two latter are recalled on the com- 
plaint of Chares. 

The allies ravage Lenmos, Imbrus, and Samos, and levy contribu- 
tions in the JBgean. 

Chares, for want of supplies, lends assistance to Artabazus against 
the Persian satraps. 

PhilomeluB, the Phocian general, takes possession of Delphi, and 
defeats the Locrians of Amphissa. He negotiates an alliance with 
Athens and Laced eemon, while the Locrians obtain promises of 
assistance from Thebes and Thessaly. 

Corcyra revolts from Athens. 
IS5 The king of Persia threatens Athens with war on account of the 
aid furnished by Chares to Artabazus. 

The Athenians terminate the Social War by acknowledg'ng ths 
independence of the revolted states. 
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355 Timotheus and Iphicrates are brought to trial for misconduct in 
the war. Timotheus is found guilty, and goes into exile. Shortly 
after, he dies at Chalcis. 

The Athenians send an expedition against Olynthus, without 
success. 

Chares takes Sestus. 

Philomelus again defeats the Locrians, and being threatened with 
a general war, seizes the treasures of DelpM and collects a 
body of mercenaries. The Thessalians and Boeotians, having 
marched into Locris, are defeated by Philomelus, who is strongly 
reinforced from Peloponnesus. 

Demosthenes makes the speeches against Leptines and Androtion. 
854 The Thebans, largely reinforced, give battle to Philomelus in the 
defiles of Parnassus. He is defeated and slain. Onomarchus 
succeeds to the command, and the Thebans retire. 

Philip sends Macedonian troops to assist Callias of Chalcis against 
Plutarch of Eretria. The latter applies to Athens for assistance, 
and is opposed by Demosthenes, who makes his first public speech 
on this occasion. The Athenians determine to assist Plutarch, 
and PhocioQ is sent with an army to Euboea. He defeats Callias 
and the Macedonians at Tamynse, and establishes popular 
government at Eretria. 

The Athenians debate about making war with Persia. Demos- 
thenes dissuades them in his speech de Symmoriis. 
358 Onomarchus takes Thronium, and invades Bceotia. Here he takes 
Orchomenus, but is defeated by the Thebans at Chseronea. 

Lycophron, now sovereign of Pherse, enters into alliance with 
Onomarchus, and endeavours to oppress the independent Thes* 
salians. 

The Spartans declare war against Megalopolis, and apply for assist- 
ance to Athens. Demosthenes makes his speech pro MegaJUh 
polUanis, in which he urges the Athenians to espouse the other 
side. They remain neutral. 

Demosthenes delivers the oration against Timocrates. 

Philip takes Methone after a long siege, in which he lost an eye. 

The Macedonian party prevail at Eretria, and dissolve the con- 
nexion with Athens. 

Mausolus, king of Caria, dies, and is succeeded by his widow 
Artemisia. 

The Phoenicians revolt from Artaxerxes, and enter into alliance 
with Nectanabis. Cyprus soon after revolts. 
852 Philip, invited by the Thessalians, marches against Lycophron, 
defeats Phayllus, brother of Onomarchus, and takes Pagasse. 
Onomarchus marches with a large army into Thessaly, and defeats 
Philip in two battles, who retreats to Macedonia. Onomarchus 
then Invades BoBotia, defeats the Thebans, and takes Coronea ; 
but is recalled to Thessaly by intelligence that Philip had re- 
turned with large reinforciiments. The decisive battle of Pagasas 
is fought, in which Onomarchus is defeated and slain. Philip 
expels Lycophron from Phene, and takes the city of Magnesia. 
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U2 He then prepares to inyade Phocis, and marches to Thermopylaa, 
bnt finds the pass gpiarded by an Athenian force, and retreats. 

Phayllnsjoined by a large force of auxiliaries from Sparta, Achaia^ 
and AtnenSy invades Bosotia, bat is defeated by the Thebans. 

Philip sends out a fleet, plundering the Athenian coasts and ravages 
LemnoSy Imbrus, and Scyros. He himself marches into Thrace, 
where, after long being occupied in the interior extending his 
power over the different tribes, he tnms towards the coast of the 
Propontis and attacks Hemum. 

Demosthenes speaks the first Philippic. 

The oration against Aristocrates is delivered. 

Thebes, Argos, Sicyon, and Messene send assistance to Megalopolis. 
The Spartans, assisted by mercenaries from Phocis, after various 
indecisive battles, are compelled to make peace. 

Artaxerxes makes great preparations to recover Phoenicia and 
Cyprus. 
>1 Phayllus overruns the country of the Epicnemidian Locrians, is 
defeated by the Boeotians at Abae, afterwards def^ts them at 
Aiyca, and dies ; is succeeded by his nephew Phalsecus, 

The democratical party at Rhodes solicit the aid of Athens, 
and are supported by Demosthenes in his speech de LibertcUe 
Bhodiorum. 

Artemisia, queen of Criia, dies, and is succeeded by Idrieus, who, 
at the command of Artaxerxes, collects a large armament for the 
reduction of Cyprus. Phocion the Athenian is joined with 
Evagoras in the command of this expedition. 

The Thessalians remonstrate with Philip for retaining Pagasse and 
Magnesia. 
50 Phalsecus invades Boeotia, and takes Cheeronea, from which he is 
again driven by the Thebans, who invade and ravage Fhocis. 

Philip t^es ApoUonia, and threatens the Chalcidian towns. The 
Olynthians send to Athens to negotiate alliance. 

Pitholaus, brother of Lycophron, recovers Pher», and Philip is 
invited to expel him. On his return from Thessaly he marches 
into the Chalcidian peninsula, and lays siege to Stagira. 

Cyprus submits to Artaxerxes. Temnes, king of Sidon, assisted by 
Mentor at the head of Greek mercenaries, defeats the Persian 
satraps. 

Demosthenes brings an action against Midias, which is afterwards 
compromised. 
19 The Thebans receive a large subsidy from Persia, to enable them to 
carry on the war against Phocis. 

The Olynthians send an embassy to Athens to implore assistance. 
A warm debate takes place, in which Demosthenes speaks the 
first Olynthiac. The Athenians vote alliance, and despatch 
Chares with a small force. The second and third Olynthiacs are 
delivered at short intervals after this. 

Meanwhile Stagira capitulates ; Torone is taken, and most of the 
Chalcidian towns hasten to make terms with Philip. The Olyn- 
thians send another embassy, pressing for more effectual assist- 
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fti9 anc3. A larger armament is sent from Athens, and put under the 
command of Charidemus. 

The Olynthians, dissatisfied with Charidemus, send a third embassy, 
and entreat the aid of a native Athenian force. This is sent ; 
bnt arrives too late. 

Artaxerxes marches in person agunst the Phoenicians. Temnes 
betrays Sidon, and the Phoenicians snbmit. Mentor is taken into 
the service of Persia. 
849 Philip takes Mecybema, the port of Olynthus, and lays siege to the 
city. After various ineffectual sallies, Olynthus is betrayed to 
Philip, who razes it to the ground . 

Phalsecus is deposed from his command by the Phocians. The 
Sacred War languishes. 

Artaxerxes sends to the Greek states to collect mercenaries for the 
invasion of Egypt Athens and Sparta refuse assistance. The 
Thebans send Lacrates with a thousand men; the Argives 
Nicostratus with three thousands The Asiatic Greeks furnish a 
contingent, and the king marches in person into Egypt. The 
conquest of Egypt is ultimately effected, but the exact date is 
uncertain. 
S47 Philip celebrates his triumph over Olynthus by a festival at Dium 
in Pieria. 

An assembly is held at Athens, to consider the expediency of 
rousing the Greeks against Philip. .Jlschines is sent for that 
purpose to Arcadia. The negotiations of Athens are unsuccessful. 

Philip causes it to be intimated at Athens that he is desirous of 
peace. A decree passes at Athens to send ambassadors to treat 
with him. 

The Thebans, suffering by the depredations committed on their 
territories from the hostile garrisons in Bceotia, invite Philip to 
terminate the Sacred War. The Phocians pray for aid of the 
Athenians, and offer to put them in possession of Nicaea, Thro- 
nium, and Alponus. Meanwliile Phalaecus regains his power in 
Phoeia, and reuses to admit the Athenian troops. 

Parmenio besieges Halus in Thessaly. 

Demosthenes, .Sschines, and eight other ambassadors, are sent to 
Pella to treat for peace. They return in the beginning of the 
following year. 
Bi6 Parmenio and Antipater are sent to Athens to negotiate the peace. 
A congress Of the allies is held, and peace is concluded, on the 
terms of each party keeping his own possessions ; but the Phocians 
and Cersobleptes are not named in the treaty. 

The ten Athenian ambassadors are sent to Macedonia to receive 
Philip's oath of ratification. On arriving at Pella, they find that 
Philip has marched into Thrace. There he had seized upon the 
Sacred Mounts and stripped Cersobleptes of a considerable part 
of his dominions. On his retnm to Pella he takes the ambassa- 
dors with him to Pherae, and there ratifies the peace. He then 
dismisses them, hastens to Thermopylee, takes Kicsea, Thronium, 
«nd Alponus^ and being joined by the Boeotians, marches into 
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S46 Phocis. Archidamus with the Spartan troops, and Phalsecui 
with his mercenaries, retire to Peloponnesus, while the Phocian 
towns are either taken by storm or capitulate. 

The Athenians, alarmed at this intelligence, b^ln to prepare for 
their own defence, but are reassured by a letter of Philip. 

A eouncil of Amphictyons is held at Delphi, and sentence passed 
on the Phocians for their sacrilege. Philip becomes a member 
of the council, and is chosen to preside at the Pythian games. 

The lost Bceotian towns are restored to Thebes by Philip, and 
Nicaea given to the Thessalians. 

The Amphictyonic Council send an embassy to Athens, to notify 
their election of Philip, and demand her recognition of it. 
Demosthenes delivers his Oration on the Peace, in which he dis- 
suades the Athenians from opposing the Amphictyonic league. 
$45 Philip promises to assist the Messenians and Arcadians against 
hostilities threatened by Lacedsemon. 

The Athenians send Demosthenes at the head of an embassy to 
Messene and Argos, to counteract the influence of Philip. 

Diopitt«8 is sent with a body of Athenian settlers to the Thracian 
Chersonese, who become involved in disputes with the Cardians. 

Philip ravages Illyria, and takes many of the towns in that dis' 
trict ; after which he marches into Thessaly, where the regnant 
family had again made head, and expels them, leaving strong 
garrisons in PheraB and Magnesia. Soon afterwards he causes 
the whole country to be divided into tetrarchies, and governed 
by his own partisans. 
344 Philip sends Python to Athens, to complain of the Athenian em- 
bassy to Peloponnesus. Demosthenes speaks the second 
Philippic. 

Sostratns the pirate, having seized the island Halonnesus, is ex- 
pelled by Philip. The Athenians demand its return. 

Philip sends Pyflion again to Athens, to adjust his disputes. The 
Athenians send Hegesippus and other envoys to make proposals 
for the amendment of the treaty. 

The Cardians resist the attempt of Diopithes to take a portion of 
their territories, and apply to Philip for assistancfe. 
543 Philip sends a letter to the Athenians, stating the terms which he 
is willing to consent to. Demosthenes and Hegesippus oppose 
them as unreasonable. The extant speech de Halonneso is sup- 
posed to be that of Hegesippus. 

Phocion is sent to protect Megara against a conspiracy to betray it 
into the hands of the Macedonians. He secures it by fortifying 
Nicsea, and completing the long walls. 

Philip invades Cassopia in Epirus, and annexes it to the dominiona 
of his brother-in-law Alexander. 

Demosthenes, Hegesippus, and Lycurgus are sent into Achaia and 
Acamania, to form a league against Philip, to oppose his designe 
upon Ambracia and the western parts of Greece. They are suc- 
cessful, and an Athenian foix^e is sent into Ambracia. Philip 
retreats from Epirus. 
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343 Aristodemns with anAtheniat force makes an unsucces^l atUupl 
upon Magnesia. 
iESschines is brought to trial by Demosthenes for misconduct in the 

embassy, and acquitted. 
Philip sends assistance to the Cardians, and marches into the inte- 
rior of Thrace to attack Teres. Diopithes, haying collected a 
large body of mercenaries, endeayours to interrupt the conquests 
of Philip. 
342 A Macedonian force is sent to Oreus in Eubosa, and establishes 
Philistides as goyemor. Clitarchus, a partisan of Philip, is 
secured in the goyemment of Eretria. 
Philip sends a letter to Athens, complaining of the proceedings of 
Diopithes as an infraction of the peace. Demosthenes makes the 
speech de Chersoneao, 
Philip completes the conquest of Thrace, and driyes Cersobleptea 
from his kingdom. He then marches toward the Propontine 
coast. 
911 Demosthenes speaks the third Philippic. Early in the year Philip 
besieges Selymbria. 
Twenty Athenian corn-ships, intended for the relief of Selymbria, 
are captured by Philip. The Athenians complain, and the ships 
are restored. 
Phocion is sent with troops to Euboea, and expels Clitarchus and 
Philistides. Demosthenes is crowned by the people for haying 
adyised this expedition. 
Selymbria is taken, and Philip proceeds to besiege Perinthos. 
The Athenians, under the adyice of Demosthenes, apply for assist- 
ance to Persia. 
340 Philip sends his letter to the Athenians (which is still extant), in 
which, after reproaching them for their conduct, he yirtually 
declares war. 
He sends an army into the Chersonese. 
The Persians relieye Permthns, and Philip, leaylng troops to 

blockade it, lays siege to Byzantium. 
Demosthenes goes to Byzantium, to offer Athenian snocour, which 
is accepted, and Chares is sent with a fleet ; but the Byzantines 
refuse to receiye him, and Phocion is sent in his stead. At the 
same time assistance is sent from Chios, Cos, and Bhodes, and 
also from other parts of Greece. 
Philip is compelled to raise the siege of Perinthus and Byzantium, 
and his troops are driyen out of the Chersonese. He breaks up 
his camp, and marches into Scythia. 
Artazerxes is poisoned by the satrap Bagoas, and his son Arsei 
succeeds him. 
339 ^chines goes as one of the Athenian deputies to the Amphio- 
tyonic Council. He accuses the Locrians of Amphissa, for haying 
cultiyated the sacred plain. The Delphians haying attacked 
Cirrha, are put to flight, and a resolution is passed to conyoke 
an extraordinaiy meeting at Thermopylae. At this meeting, 
onattended by ithens or Theb«s, war is deelared against the 
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^9 Locrians, and Cottyphus appointed to command an Amphictyonic 

army. He invades Locris, but without effect. 
Philip, on hifi return from Scythia, is attacked by the Triballi, and 

is wounded in a hard-fought battle. 
Phocion carries on successful operations against Philip in the 

north, but is severely wounded in an incursion into Macedonia. 
Another Amphictyonic assembly is convened, at which Philip is 

elected general to carry into effect the decree against the 

Locrians. 
i88 Philip marches through Thessaly, and takes possession of Elatea, 

which he begins to fortify. 
The Athenians in alarm hold an assembly of the people, at which 

Demosthenes proposes to send an embassy to Thebes. This 

is resolved upon, and Demosthenes himself heads the embassy. 

Meanwhile the Athenians muster all their troops, and collect a 

body of ten thousand mercenaries. 
An assembly is convoked at Thebes, and attended by Python on 

Philip's behalf; but Demosthenes prevails on the Thebans to 

become allies of Athens. 
Philip marches against Amphissa, and defeats Chares, who had 

been sent to succour the Locrians. After two indecisive battles, 

the hostile armies meet at Chaeronea. Philip is at the head of 

thirty-two thousand men, chiefly Macedonians and Thessalians. 

On the other side are the forces of Athens and Thebes, with a few 

auxiliaries from Peloponnesus, somewhat inferior in number. 

Philip gains a decisive victory. 
The Athenians take energetic measures for the defence of their 

city. Demosthenes pronounces the funeral orations in honour of 

the slain. Lysicles the general is condemned to death. 
Ctesiphon proposes a decree, that Demosthenes be crowned at the 

Dionysian festival for his services in repairing the fortifications, 

and his general merits as a citizen. For this a prosecution is 

instituted against him by ^chines. 
Philip grants peace to the Athenians, and puts a Macedonian 

garrison into Thebes. The Boeotian towns are emancipated, 

and Oropus given to Athens. 
Philip holds a congress of the Greeks at Corinth, and declares war 

against Persia. He makes a triumphant march through Pclo- 

ponnesus, and obtains universal submission. 
887 Attains and Parmenio are sent with a force into Asia Minor, to 

liberate the Greek eities. 
Philip is engaged in a war with the Illyrians, after which he cele- 
brates his marriage with Cleopatra, and is involved in domestic 

broils. 
Arses is murdered, and Darius Codomanus raised to the throne of 

Persia. 
386 A great festival is held at MgtB in Macedonia, to solemnize tho 
marriage of Philip's daughter with the king of Epirus ; and 
attended from all parts of Greece. During the solemnity, Philip 
is murdered by Pausanias, one of his guards. 
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B. 3. 

8b^ Demosthenes receives speedj information of Philip's death, and 
takes instant measures to free the Greeks from Macedonia. 
Ambassadors are sent to the Greek states, and a correspondence 
commenced with Attains in Asia, and also with the Persian Court. 
A general rising is meditated in Greece, and also among the 
northern tribes. 

Alexander hastens to Thermopylae, joined by the Thessalians, and 
holds an Amphictyonic council, at which he is elected general of 
the Greeks. Thence he marches into Boeotia, and procures the 
submission of Thebes. The Athenians send ambassadors to 
conciliate him, and among them Demosthenes, who, after going 
as far as Githaeron, returns. Alexander then proceeds to Corinth, 
where at a general congress he is chosen to conduct the war 
, against Persia. 

3S5 Alexander marches into Thrace, defeats the Triballi, crosses the 
Danube, and, after receiving the submission of some barbarous 
tribes, returns through Paeonia to attack the lUyrian prince 
Gleitus. While he is yet in lllyria, he hears of the revolt of 
Thebes. 

The Thebans, having blockaded the Macedonian garrison in the 
Cadmea, send to divers Greek states for assistance. Demosthenes 
persuades the Athenians to vote alliance, and himself furnishes 
the Thebans with a supply of arms. Elis and other cities of 
Peloponnesus send troops to the aid of Thebes, but they 
march no further than the Isthmus, hearing of the advance of 
Alexander. 

Alexander besieges Thebes, which after a desperate resistance is 
taken by storm, and razed to the ground. 

The Athenians send a deputation to appease Alexander, who re- 
quires them to deliver up the principal leaders of the war-party, 
among them, Demosthenes, Hyperides, and Lycurgus. But he 
is persuaded by Demades to waive this demand. 
884 Alexander crosses the Hellespont into Asia Minor. 

Battle of Granicus. 

Memnon intrigues with the Greek states, especially Lacedsemon, to 
excite a rising against Macedonia. His death, which hpppens 
soon after, is fatal to the Persian cause. 
338 Battle of Issus. 
332 Siege of Tyre. 

The Lacedaemonians send an embassy to Darius. 

Agis, king of Sparta, sails to Crete, and reduces the island under 
the Persian dominion. 
831 Alexandria in Egypt is founded. 

Battle of Arbela. 

Alexander enters the Persian capital. 

Agis forms a confederacy in Peloponnesus. 
S3C Antipater marches to suppress an insurrection in Thrace. The 
Laoedseroonians, commanded by Agis, rise in arms, and, joined 
by the £leaii6 and Achaians, besie^ Megalopolis. Antipater 
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SSO hastdnfl to its relief, and an obstinate battle is fongbt, in which 
Agis is defeated and slain, 
.^schines brings on the trial of Ctesiphon, and the two Orations 
for tho Crown are delivered. Ctesiphon is acquitted, and 
iBschines retires in exile to Rhodes, where he opened a school of 
rhetoric, and died many years after. 
Darins is murdered. 
828 Alexander sets out on his march for India. 

827 Poms is overcome. 

826 The army embarks on the Indus. 

825 Alexander returns to Persia. 

824 An order sent by Alexander is read at the Olympic games, com- 
manding the reception of exiles by the Greek states. Demos- 
thenes goes to Olympia to remonstrate wiUi the Macedonian 
enToy. The Athenians send an embassy to Alexander, to com- 
plain of this measure. 
Messages are sent to the Greek cities, requiring them to pay 

divine honours to Alexander. 
HarpaluSy flying from Babylon with a large treasure, arrives in 
Athens. Antipater demands that he shall be given up by the 
Athenians, who throw him into prison, and pass a decree, on the 
motion of Demosthenes, to lodge his treasure in the Acropolis. 
A. large portion of it is missing, and, on inquiry being insti- 
tuted by the Areopagus, Demosthenes (among others) is charged 
with having receiveid a bribe from Harpalus. He is found 
guilty, and sentenced to pay a fine of fifty talents. 
Unable to pay this, he flies to Megara, and remains in exile. 

828 Alexander dies at Babylon. 

The Athenians resolve on war, and send ambassadors to stir up 
the Greeks. A general rising takes place, and Leostbenes the 
Athenian is chosen commander. Sparta remains neutral, and 
the Boeotians adhere to Macedonia. 

Leosthenes defeats the Boeotians at Platna, and marches to meet 
Antipater in Thessaly. Antipater is totally defeated, and takes 
refuge in Lamia^ where he is blockaded. 

Macedonian envoys are sent to Peloponnesus, to counteract the 
efforts of the Athenians. Demosthenes opposes them success- 
fully in Argos, Corinth, and Arcadia. 

Demosthenes is recalled from exile by the Athenians, and a ship 
sent to bring him home. 

Leosthenes is killed in a sally from Lamia. Antiphilus succeeds 
him as generaL 

The siege of Lamia is raised by the advance of Leonatus, who is 
himself defeated and slain ; but Antipater eflfects a junction with 
his army, and receives large reinforcements from Macedonia. 
822 The Athenian fleet is defeated by the Macedonian. 

A Macedonian force lands at Marathon and ravages Attica, but is 
defeated by Phocion. 

o3 
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322 Antipater attacks the Greeks with a greatly snperior armj at 
Crannon in Thessaly, and gains a doubtfnl victory, which be- 
comes decisive by the general desertion of the allien. 

Antipater advances agiunst Athens, which sabmits, and receives a 
Macedonian garrison. 

The Athenians are compelled to remodel their constitution, and 
adopt a property qualification, which disfranchises a large num- 
ber of citizens. 

Demosthenes and Hyperides, with other orators of the war party, 
are demanded by Antipater. Demosthenes flies first to MgiuA, 
and afterwards to Calaurea, where he takes refoge in the temple 
of Neptune. Pursued by Archias, the Macedonian emissary, h€ 
pats an CD-I to his life by poison. 



THB 

OEATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. 



THE PIBST OLYNTHIAO. 



THB ▲SGUMBRT. 

Olynthns was a citj in Macedonia^ at the head of the Toronaic golf, and 
north of the i)eninsu1a of Pallene. It was colonized by a people from 
Ghalcis in Euboea, and commanded a large district called Chalcidice, 
in which there were thirty-two cities. Over all this tract the sway of 
Olynthus was considerable, and she had waged wars anciently with 
Atiiens and Sparta, and been formidable to Philip's predecessors on 
the throne of Macedon. Soon after Philip's accession, the Olynthians 
had disputes with him, which were at first accommodated, and he 
gratified them by the cession of Anthemus. They then joined him 
in a war against Athens, and he gave up to them Potidaea, which 
had yielded to their united arms. After the lapse of some years, 
during which Philip had greatly increased his power, and acquired 
considerable influence in Thessaly and Thrace, the * Olynthians 
became alarmed, and began to think him too dangerous a neighbour. 
The immediate cause of rupture was an attack which he made on one 
of the Chalcidian towns. An embassy was instantly sent to Athens, 
to negotiate an alliance. Philip, considering this as an infraction of 
their treaty with him, declared war against them, and invaded their 
territory. A second embassy was sent to Athens, pressing for assist- 
ance. The question was debated in the popular assembly. Demades, 
an orator of considerable ability, but profligate character, opposed the 
allianoe. Many speakers were heard; and at length Demosthenes 
lose to support the prayer of the embassy, delivering one of those 
clear and forcible speeches, which seldom failed to make a strong im- 
pression on his audience. The alliance was accepted, and succours 
voted, 
rhe orator here delicately touches on the law of Eubulus, which had 
made it capital to propose that the Theoxic fund should be applied to 
military service. This fund was in fact the surplus revenue of the 
civil administration, which by the ancient law was appropriated to 
the defence of the commonwealth ; but it had by various means been 
diverted from that purpose, and expended in largeaaeft to the ^eov^lc^ 
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to enable them to attend the theatre, and other public showi and 
amusements. The law of Eubnlus perpetuated this abuse. (See my 
article Theorica in the Archaeological [Dictionary.) Demoisthenes, 
seeing the necessity of a war supply, hints that this absurd law ought 
to be abolished, but does not openly propose it. 
There has been much difference of opinion among the learned as to the 
order of the three Olynthiac orations ; nor is it certain, whether they 
were spoken on the occasion of one embassy, or several embassies. The 
curious may consult Bishop Thirlwall's Appendix to the fifth volume 
of his Grecian History, and Jacobs' Introduction to his translation. 
1 have followed the common order, as adopted by Bekker, whose edi- 
tion of Demosthenes is the text of this translation; and indeed my 
opinion is, on the whole, in favour of preserving the common order, 
though the plan of this work prevents my entering into controversy 
on the question. To enable the reader more fully to understand the 
following orations, I have in an Appendix to this volume given a brief 
account of Olynthus, showing its position with reference to Mace- 
donia, and the importance of its acquisition to Philip. The historical 
abstract prefixed to this volume is intended chiefly to assist the 
reader in reference to dates. Such occurrences only are noticed as 
may be useful to illustrate Demosthenes. 

I BELIEVE, men of Athens, you would give much to know, 
what is the true policy to be adopted in the present matter 
of inquiry. This being the case, you should be willing to 
hear with attention those who oflfer you their counsel. Be- 
sides that you wiU have the benefit of all preconsidered advice, 
I esteem it part of your good fortune, that many fit sugges- 
tions will occur to some speakers at the moment, so that from 
them aU you may easily choose what is profitable. 

The present juncture, Athenians, all but proclaims aloud, 
that yon must yourselves take these affidrs in hand, if you 
care for their success. I know not how we seem disposed in 
the matter.^ My own opinion is, vote succour immediately, 
and make the speediest preparations for sending it off from 
Athens, that you may not incur the same mishap as before; 
send also ambassadors, to announce this, and watch the pro- 
ceedings. For the danger is, that this man, being unscru- 
pulous and clever at turning events to accoimt, making 
concessions when it suits him, threatening at other times, 
(his threats may weU be believed,) slandering us and xirging 
our absence against us, may convert and wrest to his use some 

^ This is a cautious way of hinting at the general reluctance to adopt 
a vigorous policy. And the reader will observe the use of the first pei« 
Moiij whereby the orator includes himself in Ihft «aimQ insinuation. 
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of om maiu resources. Though, strange to saj, Athenians, the 
very cause of Philip's strength is a circumstance favourable to 
you.* His having it in his sole power to publish or conceal 
his designs, his being at the same time general, sovereign, 
paymaster, and everywhere accompanying his army, is a great 
advantage for quick and timely operations in war; but, for a 
peace with the Olynthians, which he would gladly make, it 
has a contrary effect. For it is plain to the Olynthians, that 
now they are fighting, not for glory or a slice of territory, but 
to save their country from destruction and servitude. They 
know how he treated those Amphipolitans who surrendered 
to him their city, and those Pydneans who gave him admit- 
tance.* And generally, I believe, a despotic power is mis- 
trusted by free states, especially if their dominions are 
adjoining. All this being known to you, Athenians, all else 
of importance considered, I say, you must take heart and 
spirit, and apply yourselves more than ever to the war, con- 
tributing promptly, serving personally, leaving nothing un- 
done. No plea or pretence is left you for declining your 
duty. What you were all so clamorous about, that the 
Olynthians should be pressed into a war with Philip, has of 
itself come to pass,* and in a way most advantageous to you. 
For, had they undertaken the war at your instance, they 

* After alarming the people by showing the strength of their adver« 
sary, he turns off skilfully to a topic of encouragement. 

' Amphipolis was a city at the head of the Strymonic g^ilf, in that 
part of liiacedonia which approaches western Thrace. It had been built 
formerly by an Athenian colony, and was taken by the Spartan general 
Brasidas in the Peloponnesian War. Ever since Athens regained her 
character of an imperial state, she had desired to recover Amphipolis, 
which was important for its maritime position, its exportation of iron, 
and especially from the vicinity of the forests near the Strymon, which 
afforded an inexhaustible supply of ship-timber. But she had never 
been able to accomplish that object. Philip, who at that time possessed 
no maritime town of importance, was for obvious reasons anxious to win 
Amphipolis for himself; and he got possession of it partly by force of 
iurms, partly by the treachery of certain Amphipolitans who were 
attadied to his interest. It seems the Athenians bad been amused by a 
promise of Philip to give up the town to them. The non-performance 
of this compact led to their first long war with him. Immediately after 
^e capture of Amphipolis, Philip marched against Pydna, ani was ad 
mitted into the town. 

* Compare Virgil, ^n. ix. 6. 

Turne, quod optanti Divum promittere nemo 
Anderet, Foiveoda dies en attuUt uUto 
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might have been Islippery allies, with minds but half resolved 
perhaps : but since they hate him on a quarrel of their own, 
their enmity is like to endure on account of their fears ani 
their wrongs. You must not then, Athenians, forego this 
lucky opportimity, nor commit the error which you have 
often done heretofore. For example, when we returned from 
succouring the Euboeans, and Hierax and Stratocles of Am- 
phipolis came to this platform,^ urging us to sail and receive 
possession of their city, if we had shown the same zeal for 
ourselves as for the safety of Euboea, you would have held 
Amphipolis then and been rid of all the troubles that en- 
sued. Again, when news came that Pydna,* Potidasa, Me- 
thone, Pagasse, and the other places (not to waste time la 
enumerating them) were besieged, had we to any one of these 
in the first instance carried prompt and reasonable succour, 
we should have found Philip &r more tractable and humble 
now. But, by always neglecting the present, and imagin- 
ing the future would shift for itself, we, men of Athens, 
have exalted Philip, and made him greater than any king 
of Macedon ever was. Here then is come a crisis, this 
of Olynthus, self-offered to the state, inferior to none of the 
former. And methinks, men of Athens, any man feirly esti- 
mating what the gods have done for us, notwithstanding 
many untoward circumstances, might with reason be grateM 
to them. Our numerous losses in war may justly be chained 
to our own negligence ; but that they happened not long ago, 
and that an alliance, to counterbalance them, is open to our 
acceptance, I must regard as manifestations of divine &vour. 
It is much the same as in money matters. If a man keep 
what he gets, he is thankful to fortune ; if he lose it by im- 

* The hustings from which the speakers addressed the people. It was 
cut to the height of ten feet out of the rock which formed the boundary 
wall of the assembly ; and was ascended by a flight of steps. 

2 PotidsBa was in the peninsula of Pallene, near Olynthus, and was 
therefore given by Philip to the Olynthians, as mentioned in the argu- 
ment. Methone and Pydna are on the Macedonian coast approaching 
Thessaly. Pagasse is a Thessalian town in the Mag^esian district. It 
was the seaport of Pherse, capital of the tyrant Lycophron, against 
whom Philip was invited to assist the Thessalians. Philip overcame 
Lycophron, and restored republican government at Phersn ; but Pagasae 
he ganisoned himself, and also Mi^esia, a ooast-town in the some 
district. 
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prudence, he loses withal his memory of the obligation. So 
in political afi&drs, they who misuse tiiieir opportimities forget 
even the good which the gods send them ; for every prior 
event is judged commonly by the last result. Wherefore^ 
Athenians, we must be exceedingly careful of our future 
measures, that by amendment therein we may efiOsu^e the 
shame of the past. Should we abandon these men' too, and 
Philip reduce Olynthus, let any one teU me, what is to pre- 
vent him marching where he pleases 1 Does any one of you 
Athenians, compute or consider the means, by which Plulip, 
originally weak, has become great ? Having first taken Am- 
phipolis, then Pydna, Potidaea next, Methone afterwards, he 
invaded Thessaly. Having ordered matters at Pheras, Pagasae, 
Magnesia, everywhere exactly as he pleased, he departed for 
Thrace ; where, after displacing some kings and establishing 
others, he fell sick ; again recovering, he lapsed not into indo- 
lence, but instantly attacked the Olynthians. I omit his 
expeditions to Illyria and PsBonia, that against Arymbas,^ and 
some others. 

Why, it may be said, do you mention all this now ? That 
you, Athenians, may feel and understand both the folly of con- 
tinually abandoning one thing after another, and the activity 
which forms i)art of Philip's habit and existence, which makes 
it impossible for him to rest content with his achievements. 
If it be his principle, ever to do more than he has done, and 
yours, to apply yourselves vigorously to nothing, see what 
the end promises to be. Heavens 1 which of you is so simple 
as not to know, that the war yonder wiU soon be here, if we 
are careless ? And should this happen, I fear, Athenians. 
that as men who thoughtlessly borrow on large interest, after 
a brief accommodation, lose their estate, so will it be with us ; 
foimd to have paid dear for our idleness and self-indulgence, 
we shall be reduced to many hard and unpleasant shifts, and 
struggle for the salvation of our country. 

To censure, I may be told, is easy for any man ; to show 
what measures the case requires, is the part of a counsellor. 
I am not ignorant, Athenians, that frequently, when any dis- 
appointment liappens, you are angry, not with the parties in 

> Here he points to the Olynthian ambassadoin. 
' Arjmbas was a king of the Molossians in Epirus, and uncle of 
Olympias, Philip's wify. 
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&nlt, but with the last speakers on the subject ; yet neyeri 
with a view to self-protection, would I suppress what I deem 
for your interest. I say then, you must give a two-fold assist- 
ance here ; first, save the Olynthians their towns, ^ and send 
out troops for that purpose ; secondly, annoy the enemy's 
country with ships and other troops ; omit either of these 
courses, and I doubt the expedition will be fruitless. For 
should he, suffering your incursion, reduce Olynthus, he will 
easily march to the defence of his kingdom j or, should you 
only throw succour into Olynthus, and he, seeing things out 
of danger at home, keep up a close and vigilant blockade, he 
must in time prevail over the besieged. Your assistance 
therefore must be effective, and two-fold. 

Such are the operations I advise. As to a supply of money : 
you have money, Athenians ; you have a larger military 
fund than any people ; and you receive it just as you please. 
If ye will assign this to your troops, ye need no further sup- 
ply; otherwise ye need a further, or rather ye have none at 
all. How then 1 some man may exclaim : do you move 
that this be a military ftmd ? Verily, not I.^ My opinion 
indeed is, that there should be soldiers raised, and a military 
fund, and one and the same regulation for receiving and per- 
fonning what is due ; only you just without trouble take 
your allowance for the festivals. It remains then, I imagine, 
that all must contribute, if much be wanted, much, if little, 
little. Money must be had; without it nothing proper can 
be done. Other persons propose other ways and means. 
Choose which ye think expedient; and put hands to the 
work, while it is yet time. 

It may be well to consider and calculate how Philip's 

^ The Chalcidian towns. See the Argument. Philip commenced his 
aggressions upon the Olynthians by reducing several of these. 

' There is some studied obscurity in this passage, owing to the neces- 
sity under which the speaker lay of avoiding the penalty of the law; 
and a little quiet satire on his countrymen, who seemed desirous oi 
eating their pudding and having it too. The logic of the argument 
runs thus — My opinion is, that we ought to have a military fund, and 
that no man should receive public money, without performing public 
service. However, as you prefer taking the public money to pay for 
your places at the festivals, I will not break the law by moving to apply 
that money t^ another purpose. Only you gain nothing by it ; for, as 
the troops musi be paid, there must be an extraoramary contribution. 
or property tax, to meet the exigency of the ca*^ 
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ftffidrs now stand. They are not, as they appear^ or as an 
inattentive observer might pronounce, in very good trim, 
or in the most fevourable position. He would never have 
commenced this war, had he imagined he must fight. He 
expected to carry everything on the first advance, and has 
been mistaken. This disappointment is one thing that trou- 
bles and dispirits him ; another is, the state of Thessaly.^ 
That people were always, you know, treacherous to all men ; 
and just as they ever have been, they are to Philip. They 
have resolved to demand the restitution of Pagasae, and have 
prevented his fortifying Magnesia; and I was told, they 
would no longer allow him to take tiie revenue of their har- 
bours and markets, which they say should be applied to the 
public business of Thessaly, not received by Philip. Now, if 
he be deprived of this fund, his means will be much straitened 
for paying his mercenaries. And surely we must suppose, 
that Pseonians and Illyrians, and all such people, would rather 
be firee and independent than luider subjection ; for they are 
unused to obedience, and the man is a tyrant. So report 
says, and I can well believe it ; for imdeserved success leads 
weak-minded men into folly ; and thus it appears often, that 
to maintain prosperity is harder than to acquire it. There- 
fore must you, Athenians, looking on his difficulty as your 
opportunity, assist cheerfully in the war, sending embassies 
where required, taking arms yourselves, exciting all other 

^ Philip's influence in Thessaly was of material assistance to him in 
his ambitious projects. It waa acquired in this way. The power esta- 
blished by JHson of Pheree, who raised himself to a sort of royal autho- 
rity under the title of Tagus, had devolved upon Lycophron. His sway 
extended more or less over the whole of Thessaly ; but was, if not 
generally unpopular, at least unacceptable to the great families in the 
northern towns, among whom the Aleuadse of Larissa held a prominent 
place. They invoked Philip's aid, while Lycophron was assisted by the 
Phocian Onomarchus. After various success, Onomarchus was defeated 
and slain, and Lycophron expelled from Pherse. This established 
Philip's influence, and led to his being afterwards called in to termi- 
nate the Sacred war. How far the assertions of Demosthenes, respecting 
the discontent of the Thessalians, are true, cannot exactly be told. 
They are confirmed, however, in some degree by the fact, that at the 
close of the Sacred war Philip restored to them Magnesia. A new 
attempt by the regnant &mily caused Philip again to be invited, and 
Thessaly became virtually a province of Macedonia. Among other 
advantages therefrom was the aid of a numerous cavalry, for which 
Thessalj was £uaoua. 
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people ; for if Philip got such an opportunity against us, and 
there was a war on our frontier, how eagerly think ye ho 
would attack you! Then are you not ashamed, that the 
very damage which you would suffer, if he had the power, 
you dare not seize the moment to inflict on him ) 

And let not this escape you, Athenians, that you have now 
the choice, whether you shall fight there, or he in yom: coun- 
try. If Olynthus hold out, you wiU fight there and distress 
his dominions, enjoying your own home in peace. If Philip 
take that city, who shall then prevent his marching here ? 
Thebans 1 I wish it be not too harsh to say, they wiU be 
ready to join in the invasion. Phocians ? who cannot defend 
their own country without your assistance. Or some other 
ally 1 But, good sir, he wiU not desire ! Strange indeed, if, 
what he is thought fool-hardy for prating now, this he would 
not accomplish if he might. As to the vast difference be- 
tween a war here or there, I &ncy there needs no argument. 
If you were obliged to be out yourselves for thirty days only, 
and take the necessaries for camp-service from the land, (I 
mean, without an enemy therein,) your agricultural popu- 
lation would sustain, I believe, greater damage than what 
the whole expense of the late war ^ amounted to. But if a 
war should come, what damage must be expected ? There is 
the insult too, and the disgrace of the thing, worse than any 
damage to right-thinking men. 

On all these accounts, then, we must unite to lend our 
succour, and drive off the war yonder ; the rich, that, spend- 
ing a little for the abundance which they happily possess, 
they may enjoy the residue in security; the yoimg,' that 
gaining military experience in Philip's territory, they may 
become redoubtable champions to preserve their own; the 

> The Amphipolitan war, said to have cost fifteen hundred talents. 

* Strictly, those of the military age, which was from eighteen years 
to sixty. Youths hetween eighteen and twenty were liable only to serve 
in Attica, and were chiefly employed to garrison the walls. Afterwards 
they were compellable to perform any military service, under the 
penalty of losing their privileges as citizens. The expression in the 
text, it will be seen, is not rendered with full accuracy ; as those of the 
military age can only be called young by comparison. But a short and 
apt antithesis was needed. Sometimes I have ''the serviceable," of 
'' the able-bodied." Jacobs : die waffenjahigen JUnglinge, and elM* 
where, die Jitlsiiffe, 
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orators^ that they may pass a good account* of their stateB- 
manship; fcr on the result of measures will depend your 
judgment of their conduct. May it for every cause be 
prosperous. 



THE SECOND OLYNTHIAO. 



THB ABGUMEITT. 



The Athenians had voted an alliance with the Olynthians, and resolred 
to send snccours. But the sending of them was delayed, partly by 
the contrivance of the opposite faction, partly from the reluctance oi 
the people themselves to engage in a war with Philip. Demosthenes 
stimulates them to exertion, and encourages them, by showing that 
Philip's power is not so great as it appears. 

On many occasions, men of Athens^ one may see the kind- 
ness of the gods to this country manifested, but most sig- 
nallyi I thin^ on the present. That here are men prepared 
for a war with Philip, possessed of a neighbouring territory 
and some power, and (what is most important) so fixed in 
their hostility, as to regard any accommodation with him as 
insecure, and even ruinous to their country; this reaUy 
appears like an extraordinary act of divine beneficence. It 
must then be our care, Athenians, that we are not more 
unkind to ourselves than circumstances have been; as it 
would be a foul, a most foul reproach, to have abandoned 
not only cities and places that once belonged to us, but also 
the allies and advantages provided by fortime. 

To dilate, Athenians, on Philip's power, and by such dis- 
course to incite you to your duty, I think improper : and 
why 1 Because all that may be said on that score involves 
matter of glory for him, and misconduct on our part. The 
more he has transcended his repute,^ the more is he uni- 
versally admired; you, as you have used your advantages 

* Every man, who is required to justify the acts for which he is re- 
sponsible, may be said to be " called to account." But Demosthenes 
speaks with peculiar reference to those accounts, which men in c fficial 
situations at Athens were required to render at the close of theii 
administration. 

' Jacobs otherwise *. iiher »ein Verdienat gdungiefiL 
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unworthily, have incurred the greater disgrace. This topic, 
then, I shall pass over. Indeed, Athenians, a correct observer 
will find the source of his greatness here,^ and not in himself. 
But of measures, for which Philip's partisans deserve his 
gratitude and your vengeance, I see no occasion to speak 
now. Other things are open to me, which it concerns you 
all to know, and which must, on a due examination, Athe- 
nians, reflect great disgrace on Philip. To these wiU I 
address myself. 

To call him perjured and treacherous, without showing 
what he has done, might justly be termed idle abuse. But 
to go through aU his actions and convict him in detail, will 
take, as it happens, but a short time, and is expedient, I 
think, for two reasons : first, that his baseness may appear 
in its true light; secondly, that they, whose terror imagines 
Philip to be invincible, may see he has run through all the 
artifices by which he rose to greatness, and his career is just 
come to an end. I myself, men of Athens, should most 
assuredly have regarded Philip as an object of fear and 
admiration, had I seen him exalted by honourable conduct : 
but observing and considering I find, that in the beginning; 
when certain persons drove away the Olynthians who desired 
a conference with us, he gained over our simplicity by en- 
gaging to surrender Amphipolis, and to execute the secret 
article' once so &mous; afterwards he got the friendship of 
the Olynthians, by taking Potidfisa fi:om you, wronging you 
his former allies, and delivering it to them ; and lastly now 
the Thessalians, by promising to surrender Magnesia, and 
undertake the Phocian war on their behalf. In short, none 
who have dealt with him has he not deceived. He has risen 
by conciliating and cajoling the weakness of every people in 
turn who knew him not. As, therefore, by such means he 

' In this assembly, by the contrivance of venal orators, or through 
the supineness of the people. In the first Philippic there is a more 
pointed allusion to the practices of Philip's adherents, who are charged 
with sending him secret intelligence of what passed at home. Such men 
as Aristodemus, Neoptolemus, perhaps Demadesand others are referred 
to. iBschines had not yet begun to be a friend of Philip. 

* A secret intrigue was carried on between Philip and the Athenians, 
by which he engaged to put Amphipolis in their hands, but on the un- 
derstanding that they would deliver up Fydna to him. Demosthenes 
only mentions the former part of the arrangement, the latter not being 
honoanble to Mb ooimtiymen. 
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roee, when every people imagined he would advance theif 
interest, so ought he by the same means to be pulled down 
again, when the selfish aim of his whole policy is exposed. 
To this crisis, Athenians, are Philip*s afikirs come; or let 
any man stand forward and prove to me, or rather to you, 
that my assertions are £sJse, or that men whom Philip has 
once overreached will trust him hereafter, or that the Thes- 
salians who have been degraded into servitude would not 
gladly become free. 

But if any among you, though agreeing in these state- 
ments, thinks that Philip will maintain his power by having 
occupied forts and havens and the like, this is a mistake. 
True, when a confederacy subsists by good-will, and all parties 
to the war have a common interest, men are willing to co- 
operate and bear hardships and persevere. But when one 
has grown strong, like Philip, by rapacity and artifice, on the 
first pretext, the slightest reverse, all is overturned and 
broken up.* Impossible is it, — ^impossible, Athenians, — to 
acquire a solid power by injustice and perjury and folsehood. 
Such things last for once, or for a short period; maybe, they 
blossom feirly with hope;' but in time they are discovered 
and drop away.» As a house, a ship, or the like, ought to 
have the lower parts firmest, so in human conduct, I ween, the 
principle and foundat-'^n should be just and true. But this 
is not so in Philip's tv/uduct 

I say, then, we should at once aid the Olynthians, (the 
best and quickest way that can be suggested will please me 

* The original dytx^^fur^ i» "shakes off,** or " throws off/* as a horse 
does his rider, when he rears and tosses up his neck. It will he ohserved 
tliat Demosthenes is very high-flown in his language here, passing from 
one metaphor to another. Leland translates these words, *' overthrows 
him, and all his greatness is dashed at once to the ground.*' Francis : 
"bath already shaken off the yoke and dissolved their alliance." 
'Wilson: " tumeth all things upside down and layeth it flat in the end.*' 
Auger, better : suffiaent pour Vihrarder et la disaoudre, Jacobs : reichi 
AUes umzustUrzen und aufzul&sen. Pabst, very nearly the same. 

» So in Henry VIII. Act. iii. Sc. 2. 

Such is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms. 
And wears his blushing honours thick upon him. 

' Like the leaves of a flower ; pursuing the last metaphor. So sayt 
Moore, in The Last Rose of Summer : "the gems drop away.** Jacobs : 
fiUU $U von Bdhitt zusammen, Pabflt : attirzt in sick 8ett>«t ziUMLmtiwea. 
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most,) and send an embassy to the Thessalians, to inform 
some of our measures, and to stir up the rest ; for they have 
now resolved to demand Pagasa), and remonstrate about 
Magnesia. But look to this, Athenians, that our envoys 
shall not only make speeches, but have some real proof 
that we have gone forth as becomes our country, and 
are engaged in action. All speech without action appears 
vain and idle, but especially that of our commonwealth ; as 
the more we are thought to excel therein, the more is our 
speaking distrusted by aJL You must show yourselves 
greatly reformed, greatly changed, contributing, serving per- 
sonally, acting promptly, befoi*e any one will pay attention 
to you. And if ye will perform these duties properly and 
becomingly, Athenians, not only will it appear that Philip's 
aUiances are weak and precarious, but the poor state of his 
native empire and power will be revealed. 

To speak roundly, the Macedonian power and empire is 
very well as a help, as it was for you in Timotheus' time 
against the Olynthians; likewise for them against Potidffia 
the conjunction was important; and lately it aided the Thes- 
salians in their broils and troubles against the regnant 
house : and the accession of any power, however small, is 
undoubtedly useful But the Macedonian is feeble of itself, 
and fiill of defects. The very operations which seem to con- 
stitute Philip's greatness, his wars and his expeditions, have 
made it more insecure than it was originally. Think not, 
Athenians, that Phihp and his subjects have the same 
likings. He desires glory, makes that his passion, is ready 
for any consequence of adventure and peril, prefeiring to a 
life of safety the honour of achieving what no Macedonian 
king ever did before. They have no share in the glorious 
result ; ever harassed by these excursions up and down, they 
suffer and toil incessantly, allowed, no leisure for their em- 
ployments or private concerns, unable even to dispose of 
their hard earnings, the markets of the country being closed 
on account of the war. By this then may easily be seen, 
how the Macedonians in general are disposed to Philip. His 
mercenaries and guards, indeed, have the reputation of ad- 
mirable and well-trained soldiers, but, as I heard from one 
who had been in the country, a man incapable of falsehood, 
ihejr are no better than others. For if there be any among 
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them experienced in battles and campaigns, Philip is jealous 
of each men and driyes them away, he says, wishing to keep 
the glory of all actions to himself; his jealousy (among 
other fidHngs) being excessiye. Or if any man be generally 
good and yirtuous^ tmable to bear Philip's daily intemper- 
ances, dnmkenness, and indecencies,^ he is pushed aside and 
accounted as nobody. The rest about him are brigands and ^ 
parasites, and men of that character, who will get drunk and 
perform dances which I scruple to name before you. My 
infoimation is undoubtedly true; for persons whom all 
scouted here as worse rascak than moimtebanks, Callias the 
town-slaye and the like of him, antic-jesters,^ and composers 
of ribald songs to lampoon their companions, such persons 
Philip caresses and keeps about him. Small matters these 
may be thought, Athenians, but to the wise they are strong 
indications of his character and wrongheadedness. Success 
perhaps throws a shade over them now; prosperity is a 
fiunous hider of such blemishes; but, on any miscarriage, 
they will be fully exposed. And this (trust me, Athenians) 
will appear in no long time, if the gods so will and you 
determine. For as in the himian body, a man in health 
feels not partial ailments, but, when illness occurs, all are in 
motion, whether it be a rupture or a sprain or anything elstf 
unsound; so with states and monarchs, whilst they wage 

^ The original Bignifies a certain lascivious dance, which formed a 
port of riotous festivities. We gather from history that the orator's 
description here is not wholly untrue, though exaggerated. Thirl wall 
thus writes of Philip : " There seem to have been two features in his 
character which, in another station, or under different circumstances, 
might have gone near to lower him to an ordinary person, but which 
were so controlled by his fortune as to contribute not a little to his suc- 
cess. He appears to have been by his temperament prone to almost 
every kind of sensual pleasure ; but as his life was too busy to allow him 
often to indulge his bias, his occasional excesses wore the air of an 
amiable condescension. So his natural humour would perhaps have led 
him too often to forget his dignity in his intercourse with his inferiors ; 
but to Philip, the great king, the conqueror, the restless politician, these 
intervals of relaxation occurred so rarely, that they might strengthen 
his influence with the vulgar, and could never. expose him to contempt." 
It has been observed, that Philip's partiality for drinking and dancing, 
hiii drollery, and a dash of scurrility in his character, endearedShim 
especially to the Thessalians. See Jacobs' note on this passage. \ 

* Mifiovs y€\ol»yy players of drolls, mimes, or farces. Our ancient 
word droll BigL2&e8, like /u4/uat, both the actor and lYie WiVi^L «j:^ft^ 
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external war^ their weaknesses are undiscemed by noet men, 
but the txig of a ifrontier war betrays all. 

If any of you thmk Phihp a formidable opponent, because 
they see he is fortunate, such rea^ioning is prudent, Athenians. 
Fortune has indeed a great preponderance — nay, is everything, 
in human affidrs. Not but that, if I had the choice, I should 
prefer our fortime to Philip's, would you but moderately per- 
form your duty. For I see you have many more claims to 
the divine £etvour than he has. But we sit doing nothing; 
and a man idle himself cannot require even his friends to act 
for him, much less the gods. No wonder then that he, 
marching and toiling in person, present on all occasions, 
neglecting no time or season, prevails over us delaying and 
voting and inquiring. I marvel not at that; the contrary 
would have been marvellous, if we doing none of the duties 
of war had beaten one doing all. But this surprises me, that 
formerly, Athenians, you resisted the Lacedsemonians for the 
rights of Greece, and rejecting many opportunities of selfish 
gain, to secure the rights of others, expended your property 
in contributions, and bore the brunt of the battle ; yet now 
you are loth to serve, slow to contribute, in defence of your 
own possessions, and, though you have often saved the other 
nations of Greece collectively and individually, under your 
own losses you sit still. This surprises me, and one thing 
more, Athenians ; that not one of you can reckon, how long 
your war with Philip has lasted, and what you have been 
doing while the time has passed. You surely know, that 
while you have been delaying, expecting others to act, ac- 
cusing, trying one another, expecting again, doing much the 
same as ye do now, all the time has passed away. Then are 
ye so senseless, Athenians, as to imagine, that the same 
measures, which have brought the coimfery from a prosperous 
to a poor condition, will bring it from a poor to a prosperous? 
Unreasonable were this and imnaturalj for all things are 
easier kept than gotten. The war now has left us nothing 
to keep ; we have all to get, and the work must be done by 
ourselves. I say then, you must contribute money, serve in 
person with alacrity, accuse no one, till you have gained your 
objects ; then, judging from fects, honour the deserving, 
punish offenders; let there be no pretences or defiiults on 
your own part; for you cannot harshly scrutinize the cou' 
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doct of others, unless you have done what is right y oiurselyes. 
Why, think you, do all the generals* whom you commission 
ttroid this war, and seek wars of their cwn ? (for of the 
generals too must a little truth he told.) Because here the 
priaes of the war are yours; for example, if Amphipolis he 
taken, you will immediately recover it; the commanders 
ha^e all the risk and no reward. But in the other case the 
riskB are less, and the gains helong to the commanders and 
soldiera; Lampsacus,^ Sigeimi, the vessels which they plunder. 
So they proceed to seciue their several interests : you, when 
you look at the had state of your afi&drs, bring the generals 
to trial; but when they get a hearing and plead these neces- 
sitieB, you dismiss them. The result is that^ whUe you are 
quarrelling and divided, some holding one opinion, some 
another, &e commonwealth goes wrong. Formerly, Athe- 
nians, you had boards' for taxes; now you have boards for 

' A Bystem of employing meroenary troops sprang up at the close of 
the Peloponnesiaa war, when there were numerous Grecian bands 
aecufltomed to war&re and seeking employment Such troops were 
eagerly soeglit for by the Persian satraps and their king, by such men 
18 Jaaoa of Pherae, Dionysius of Syracuse, or Philomelas of Phocis. 
Athena^ which had partially employed mercenaries before, began to make 
use of them on a large scale, while her citizens preferred staying at 
heme, to attend to commerce, politics, and idle amusements. The ill 
effects however were soon apparent. Athenian generals, ill supplied 
with money, and having little control over their followers, were tempted 
or obliged to engage in enterprises unconnected with, and often adverse 
to, the interests of their country. Sometimes the general, as well as the 
troops, was an alien, and could be very little depended on. Such a 
peraon was Charidemus, a native of Oreus in Euboea, who commenced 
nis career as captain of a pirate vessel. He was often in the service of 
Athens, but did her more harm than good. See my article Mereenarii, 
Arch. Diet. 

' Chares, the Athenian general, was said to have received these 
Asiatic cities from Artabazus, the Persian satrap, in return for the 
serrice he had performed. Probably it was some authority or privileges 
in those cities, not the actual dominion, that was conferred upon him. 
Sigeom, which is near the mouth of the Hellespont, and was a con* 
venient situation for his adventures, was the ordinary residence of 
Chaicfi. 

* This refers to the institution of the avfifiopUu, or boards for manage- 
ment of the property-tax at Athens, as to which see Appendix lY. The 
argument of Demosthenes is as follows — The three hundred wealtbiei 
citizens, who were associated by law for purposes of taxation, bad 
become a cliqne for political purposes, with an orator at their bead, (be 
fDtentionally uses the term rjyfiiikv, chairman of t/ie hoard^ to conduct 

«2 
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politijs. There is an orator preeiding on either bid^ a 
general tinder him^ and three hundred men to shout; the 
rest of you are attached to the one party or the other. This 
you must leave off; he yourselves again; establish a general 
liberty of speech^ deliberation, and action. If some are ap- 
pointed to command as with royal authority, some to be 
ship-captains, tax-payers, soldiers by compulsion, others only 
to vote against them, and help in nothing besides, no duty 
will be seasonably performed; the aggneyed parties will still 
fail you, and you will have to punish them instead of your 
enemies. I say, in short; you must all fiairly contribute, 
according to each man's ability ; take your tiums of siervioe 
till you have all been afield ; give every speaker a hearing, 
and adopt the best counsel, not what this or that person 
advises. If ye act thus, not only will ye praise the speaker 
at the moment, but yourselves afterwards^ when the .condi- 
tion of the country is improved. 
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The Athenians had despatched succours to Olyntbus, and received, as 
Libanius says, some favourable intelligence ; more probably, however, 
some vague rumours, which led them to imagine the danger was for 
the time averted. They began, very prematurely, as the result showed, 
to be confident of success, and talked of punishing Philip for his pre- 
sumption. In this they were encouraged by certain foolish orators, 
who sought to flatter the national prejudices. Demosthenes in this 
oration strives to check the arrogance of the people ; reminds them of 
the necessity of defensive rather than offensive measures, and espe- 
cially of the importance of preserving their allies. He again advei*t8 
(and this time more boldly) to the law of Eubulus, which he intimates 
ought to be repealed; and he exhorts the Athenians generally to 
make strenuous exertions against Philip. 

Not the same ideas, men of Athens, are presented to me, 
when I look at our condition, and when at the speeches which 

the business of the assembly, while they stood to shout and applaud his 
speeches. The general, who held a judicial court to decide disputes 
about the property-tax, and who in matters of state ought to be inde- 
pendent, was subservient to the orator, who defended him in (he 
popular aasemblj. 
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ire delivered. The speeches, I find, are about punishing 
Philip ; but our condition is come to this, that we must 
mind we are not first damaged ourselves. Therefore, it seems 
to me, these orators commit the simple error of not laying 
before you the true subject of debate. That once we might 
safely have held our own and punished Philip too, I know 
well enough ; both have been possible in my own time, not 
very long ago. But now, I am persuaded, it is sufficient in 
the first instance to effect the preservation of our allies. 
When thifl has been secured, one may look out for revenge 
on Philip ; but before we lay the foundation right, I deem it 
idle to talk about the end. 

The present crisis, Athenians, requires, if any ever did, 
much thought and counsel Not that I am puzzled, what 
advice to give in the matter ; I am only doubtfiil, in what 
way, Athenians, to address you thereupon. For I have been 
taught both by hearsay and experience, that most of your 
adTantages have eacaped you, from unwimngness to do your 
duty, not from ignorance. I request you, if I speak my mind, 
to be patient, and consider only, whether I speak the truth, 
and with a view to future amendment. You see to what 
wretched plight we are reduced by some men haranguing for 
popularity. 

I think it necessary, however, first to recal to your me- 
mory a few past events. You remember, Athenians, when 
news came three or four years ago, that Philip was in Thrace 
besieging Herseum.^ It was then the fifth month,' and after 
mudi discussion and tumult in the assembly you resolved 
to launch forty galleys, that every citizen under forty-five ^ 
should embark, and a tax be raised of sixty talents. That 
year passed ; the first, second, third month arrived ; in that 

' A fortiess on the Propontis, (now Sea of Marmora,) near PerinthuR. 
This was a post of importance to the Athenians, who received large 
supplies of com from that district. 

' Corresponding nearly to our November. The Attic year began in 
July, and contained twelve lunar months, of alternately 29 and 30 days 
The Greeks attempted to make the lunar and solar courses coincide by 
^clesof years, but fell intogreatconfosion. See Calendariwm in Arch. Diet. 

* This large proportion of the serviceable citizens, rQv h ^Xiic^^, 
■hows the alarm at Athens. Philip's illness seems to have put a stop 
to hit progress in Thrace at this period. Immediately on his recovery 
Ve befan his aggression a^nst Olyr thus. Bee the Chroiv^lo^leal Ab«lc«^ 
praixed to this volume. 
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month, reliictaDtly, after the mysteries,* you despatched 
Charidemus with ten empty ships and five talents in money ; 
for as Philip was reported to be mk or dead, (hofh nunonni 
came,) you thought there was no longer any occasicm for 
succours, and discontinued the armament. But that was 
the very occasion ; if we had then sent our succours quickly, 
as we resolved, Philip would not have been saved to trouUe 
us now. 

Those events cannot be altered. But here is the crisis of 
another war, the cause why I mentioned the past, that yon 
may not repeat your error. How shall we deal with it, men 
of Athens ? If you lend not the utmost possible aid, see how 
you will have manoeuvred everything for Philip's benefit. 
There were the Olynthians, possessed of some power ; and 
matters stood thus : Philip distrusted them, and they Philip. 
We negotiated for peace with them ; this hampered (as it 
were) and annoyed Philip, that a great city, reconciled to us, 
should be watching opportimities against him. We thought 
it necessary by all means to make that people his enemies ; 
and lo, what erewhile you clamoured for, has somehow or 
other been accomplished. Then what remains, Athenians, but 
to assist them vigorously and promptly 1 I know not. For 
besides the disgrace that would ML upon us, if we sacrificed 
any of our interests, I am alarmed for the consequences, see* 
ing how the Thebans are affected towards us, the Phocian 
treasury exhausted, nothing to prevent Philip, when he has 
Subdued what lies before him, from turning to matters here. 
Whoever postpones tmtil then the performance of his duty, 
wishes to see the perU at hand, when he may hear of it else* 
where, and to seek auxiliaries for himself when he may be 
auxiliary to others ; for that this will be the issue, if we 
throw away our present advantage, we all know pretty well. 

But, it may be said, we have resolved that succours are 
necessary, and we will send them ; tell us only how. Marvel 
not then, Athenians, if I say something to astonish the mid- 
titude. Appoint law-revisors :* at their session enact no 

' The Eleusiuian Mysteries, in honour of Geres and Proserpine, oalied 
The Mysteries from their peculiar sanctity. 

* A provision was made by Solon for a periodical revision of the 

4iheDiaii hw8 by me^ns of a legislative committee, called Nofiotfrroi. 

^ CSee my article NomotheUs, Arch. Dlc^ The^ ii«c« OcvosAsii Vs V>^ ^^:<vim 
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etat ibes, for yoa have enough, but repeal those which are at 
present injurious ; I mean, just plainly, the laws ooncemicg 
our theatrical fond, and some concerning the troops, whereof 
the former divide the military fund among stayers-at-home 
for theatrical amusement, the latter indemnify deserters, and 
80 dishearten men well inclined to the service. When you 
bave repealed these, and made the road to good cotmsel «ife, 
then find a man to propose what you all know to be desirable. 
But before doing so, look not for one who will advise good 
measures and be destroyed by you for his pains. Such a 
person you will not find^ especially as the only result would 
be^ for ^e adviser and mover to sidOfer wrongfully, and, with- 
out forwarding matters, to render good counsel still more 
dangerous in ^ture. Besides, Athenians, you should require 
the same men to repeal these laws, who have introduced 
Hiem. It is unjust, that their authors should enjoy a popu- 
larity which has injured the commonwealth, while the ad- 
viser of salutaiy measures suffers by a displeasure that may 
lead to general improvement. TiU this is set right, Athenians, 
look, not that any one should be so powerful with you as to 
transgress these laws with impunity, or so senseless as to 
plunge into ruin right before him. 

Another thing, too, you shoidd observe, Athenians, that a 
decree is worth nothing, without a readiness on your part to 
do what you determine. Could decrees of themselves compel 
you to perform your duty, or execute what they prescribe, 
neither would you with many decrees have accomplished 
fittle or nothing, nor would Philip have insulted you so long. 
Had it depended on decrees, he would have been chastised 
long ago. But the course of things is otherwise. Action, 
posterior in order of time to speaking and voting, is in 
efficacy prior and superior. This requisite you want; the 
others you possess. There are among you, Athenians, men 
competent to advise what is need^ and you are exceedingly 
quick at understanding it ; aye, and you will be able now 

the jadicial body, on a reference to them by a Tote of the popalar 
asBembly. Demosthenes says, '*enact no statntc^,** instead of saying, " let 
the committee enact no statutes." This is because the committee would 
be taken from the people themselves, and the part are treated as the 
whole. So in speeches to juries we shall frequently observe that in 
mentioning the decision of some other jury he says "you did this ox 
that^" as if thej were the same peraonB. 
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to peiform it, if you act rightly. For what time or seaflii^ 
would you have better tnan the present 1 When will you cM ^ 
your duty, if not now 1 Has not the man got possession ^ ^ 
all our strongholds? And if he become master of 
ooimtry, shall we not incur foul disgr8u>e ? Are not they, 
whom we promised sure protection in case of war, at 
moment in hostilities? Is he not an enemy, holding oi 
possessions — a barbarian * — anything you like to call him 
But, heavens! after permitting, almost helping him t( 
j^joomplish these things, shall we inquire who were to blame 
for them 1 I know we shall not take the blame to ourselves,'*'^ 
For so in battles, no runaway accuses himself but his general,'"^ 
his neighbour, any one rather; though, sure enough, the^ 
defeat is owing to all the runaways ; for each who accuses^ 
the rest might have stood his ground, and had each done S0|f^ 
they would have conquered. Now then, does any man not'f 
give the best advice 1 Let another rise and give it, but not ^ 
censure the last speaker. Does a second give better advice I' ' 
Follow it, and success attend you ! Perhaps it is not pleasant : *^ 
but that is not the speaker*s &ult, unless he omits some ^ 
needful prayer.* To pray is simple enough, Athenians, col- ^ 
lecting cJl that one desires in a short petition : but to decide, P 
when measures are the subject of consideration, is not quite * 
so easy ; for we must choose the profitable rather than the -^ 
pleasant, where both are not compatible. f 

But if any one can let alone oiu' theatrical fund, and sug- ^ 
gest other supplies for the military, is he not cleverer? it 
may be asked. I grant it, if this were possible : but I wonder 
if any man ever was or will be able, after wasting his means 
in unless expenses, to find means for useM. The wishes of 

^ Barbarians (among the Qreeks) designates persons who were not ot 
Hellenic origin. Alexander, an ancestor of Philip, had obtained admis- 
sion to the Olympic games by proving himself to be of Argiye descent. 
But the Macedonian people were scarcely considered as Greeks till a 
much later period ; and Demosthenes speaks rather with reference to the . 
nation than to Philip personally. 

* Demosthenes sneers at the custom of introducing Into the debate 
sententious professions of good-will, and prayers for prosperity; a poor 
substitute (he would say) for good counsel. Compare Yirg. Georg. 
JIT. 454. 

Alitur yitium vivitqne tegenao, 
Dum medicas adhibere manus ad vulnera pastor 
Abnegat, et meliora Deos sedet omina poscena. 
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are indeed a great help to such ai^giimentR, and there- 
the oasiest thing in the world is self-deceit ; for every 
believes what he wishes, though the reality is often 
erent. See then, Athenians, what the realities allow, and 
a will be able to serve and have pay. It becomes not a 
or noiagnanimous people, to neglect mihtary operations 
want of money, and bear disgraces like these ; or, while 
lu snatch up arms to march against Corinthians and Me- 
to let Philip enslave Greek cities for lack of pro- 
ions for your troops. 

r have not spoken for the idle purpose of giving offence : I 
not so foolish or perverse, as to provoke your displeasure 
'without intending your good : but I think an upright citizen 
diould prefer the advancement of the commonweal to the 
^tification of his audience. And I hear, as perhaps you do, 
that the speakers in our ancestors' time, whom all that ad- 
dress you praise, but not exactly imitate, were politicians after 
yids form and feshion ; — ^Aristides, Nicias, my namesake,^ 
Pericles. But since these orators have appeared, who ask, 
Wliat is your pleasure ? what shaU I move 1 how can I oblige 
foil 1 the public wel&re is complimented away for a moment*8 
popularity, and these are the results ; the orators thrive, you 
Kte disgraced. Mark, Athenians, what a smnmary con- 
trast may be drawn between the doings in our olden time and 
in yours. It is a tale brief and femiliar to all ; for the ex- 
amples by which you may still be happy are found not abroad, 
men of Athens, but at home. Our forefethers, whom the 
speakers humoured not nor caressed, as these men caress you, 
for five-and-forty years took the leadership of the Greeks by 
general consent, and brought above ten thousand talents into 
the citadel ; and the king of this coimtry was submissive to 
them, as a barbarian should be to Greeks ; and many glorious 
trophies they erected for victories won by their own fighting 
on land and sea, and they are the sole people in the world who 
have bequeathed a renown superior to envy. Such were their 
merits in the afifeirs of Greece : see what they were at home, 
both as citizens and as men. Their public works are edifices 
and ornaments of such beauty and grandeur in temples and 

^ Demosthenes, the general go distinguished in the Peloponnesian 
▼ar, who defeated the Spartans at Pylus, and afterwards lost his life in 
Sicily. 
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consecrated furniture, that posterity have no power to Bui^ 
pass them. In private they were so modest and attached to 
the principle of our constitution, that whoever knows the 
style of house which Aristides had, or Miltiades, and the 
illustrious of that day, perceives it to be no grander than 
those of the neighbours. Their pohtics were not for money* 
making ; each felt it his duty to exalt the commonwealth. 
By a conduct honourable towards the Greeks, pious to the 
gods, brotherUke among themselves, they justly attained a 
high prosperity. 

So &,red matters with them under the statesmen I have 
mentioned. How fare they with you under the worthies of 
our time ? Is there any hkeness or resemblance ? I pass over 
other topics, on which I could expatiate ; but observe : in 
this utter absence of competitors, (Lacedaemonians depressed, 
Thebans employed, none of the rest capable of disputing the 
supremacy with us,) when we might hold our own securely 
and arbitrate the claims of others, we have been deprived oi 
our rightful territory, and spent above fifteen himdred talents 
to no purpose ; the allies, whom we gained in war, these per- 
sons have lost in peace, and we have trained up against 
ourselves an enemy thus formidable. Or let any one come 
foiward and tell me, by whose contrivance but ours Philip 
has grown strong. Well, sir, this looks bad, but things at 
home are better. What proof can be adduced ) The parapets 
that are whitewashed ? The roads that are repaired ? foun- 
tains, and fooleries 1 ^ Look at the men of whose statesman- 
ship these are the finiits. They have risen from beggary to 
opulence, or from obscurity to honour ; some have made tiieir 
private houses more splendid than the public buildings ; and 
in proportion as the state has declined, their fortimes have 
been exalted. 

What has produced these results? How is it that all 
went prosperously then, and now goes wrong ? Because an- 
ciently the people, having the courage to be soldiers, controlled 
the statesmen^ and disposed of all emoluments ; any of the 
' As Horace says : — 

Privatus illis census erat brevis, 
Commune magnum. 

^ Jacobs: und solchea Geschto&tz, The proceedings of Errnlox txt 
^eie more particularly referred to. 
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rest was bappy to receiye from the people his share of honour, 
oSoe, or advantage. Now, contiari'wise, the statesmen dis- 
^ pose of emoluments ; through them eyerything is done ; you 
tiie people, enervated, stripped of treasure and allies, are be- 
come as underlings and hangers-on, happy if these persons 
dole you out show-money or send you paltry beeves ; » and, 
the unmanhest part of all, you are grateful for receiving your 
own. They, cooping you in the city, lead you to your plea- 
sures, and make you tame and submissive to their hands. It 
is impossible, I say, to have a high and noble spirit, while you 
are engaged in petty and mean employments : whatever be the 
pursuits of men, their characters must be similar. By Ceres, 
I should not wonder, if I, for mentioning these things, suf- 
fered more from your resentment than the men who have 
brought them to pass. For even liberty of speedi you allow 
not on all subjects; I marvel indeed you have allowed 
it here. 

Would you but even now, renouncing these practices, per 
form miUtary service and act worthily of yourselves ; woula 
you employ these domestic superfluities as a means to gain 
advantage abroad; peiiiaps, Athenians, perhaps you might 
gain some solid and important advantage, and be rid of these 
perquisites, which are like the diet ordered by physicians for 
the sick. As that neither imparts sti'ength, nor suffers the 
patient to die, so your allowances are not enough to be of 
substantial benefit, nor yet permit you to reject them and 
turn to something else. Thus do they increase the general 
apathy. What 1 I shall be asked : mean you stipendiary 
service? Yes, and forthwith the same arrangement for all, 
Athenians, that each, taking his dividend from the public, 
may be what the state requires. Is peace to be had ? You 

1 Entertainments were frequently given to the people after sacrifices, 
at which a very small part of the victim was devoted to the gods, such 
as the legs and intestines, the rest heing kept for more profane pur- 
poses. The Athenians were remarkably extravagant in sacrifices. 
j>emades, ridiculing the donations of public meat, compared the republio 
to an old woman, sitting at home in slippers and supping her broth. 
Demosthenes, using the diminutive fiot^ia, charges the magistrates with 
supplying lean and poor oxen, whereas the victims ought to be healthy 
ind large, r^Xcio. See Yirgil, Ma, xi. 739. 

Hie amor, hoc studium ; dum sacra secundus aruspez 
Nantiet, 9e lacoa vocet hostia pinguift iu a\to^ 
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are better at home, under no compulsion to act dishonourably 
from indigence. Is there such an emergency as the present ' 
Better to be a soldier, as you ought, in your country's cause 
maintained by those very allowances. Is any one of you be- 
yond the mihtary age 1 What he now irregularly takes with- 
out doing service, let him take by just regulation, superin- 
tending and transacting needful business. Thus, without 
derogating from or adding to our political system, only re- 
moving some irregularity, I bring it into order, establishing a 
imiform rule for receiving money, for serving in war, for 
sitting on juries, for doing what each according to his age can 
do, and what occasion requires. I never advise we should give to 
idlers the wages of the diligent, or sit at leisure, passive and 
helpless, to hear that such a one's mercenaries are victorious ; 
as we now do. Not that I blame any one who does you 
a service : I only call upon you, Athenians, to perform on 
your own accoimt those duties for which you honour 
strangers, and not to surrender that post of dignity which, 
won through many glorious dangers, your ancestors have 
bequeathed. 

I have said nearly all that I think necessary. I trust you 
will adopt that course which is best for the country and 
yourselves. 



THE FIRST PHILIPPIC. 



THE ASOUMEITT. 



Philip, after the defeat of Onomarchus, had marched towards the pass oif 
Thermopylae, which, however, he found occupied by the AtheniaziB, 
who had sent a force for the purpose of preveniing his adviemoe. 
Being baffled there, he directed his march into Thrace, and alarmed 
the Athenians for the safety of their dominions in the Chersonese. 
At the same time he sent a fleet to attack the islands of Lemnos and 
Imbrus, infested the commerce of Athens with his cruisers, and even 
insulted her coast. In Thrace he became involved in the disputes 
between the rival kings Amadocus and Cersobleptes, espousing the 
cause of the former ; and for some time he was engaged in the inte- 
rior of that country, either at war with Cersobleptes, or extending his 
own influence over other parts of Thnuie, where he established or 
expelled the rulers, as it suited him. It was just at that time that 
DGmoBtbeRea spoke the following oialion, the &:%t in. which he called 
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Jie attenUon of his conntiTinen to the dangerous inr/rease of Philips 
power. He had become convinced bythe course of erents, and oy 
obsenring the restless activity of Philip, that Athens had more to 
( fear from him than from Thebes, or from any new combinatioa of the 
Grecian republics. The orator himself, perhaps, hardly appreciated 
the extent of Philip*? resources, strengthened as he wa^ now by the 
friendship of Thessaly, possessed of a navy and maritime towns, and 
relieved from the presence of any powerful neighbours. What were 
the precise views of Demosthenes as to the extent of the impending 
danger, we cannot say. It was not for him to frighten the Athenians 
too much, but to awaken them from their lethargy. This he does in 
a speech, which, without idle declamation or useless ornament, is 
essentially practical. He alarms, but encourages, his countrymen ; 
points out both their weakness and their strength; rouses them to a 
sense of danger, and shows the way to meet it : recommends not any 
extraordinary efforts, for which at the moment there was no urgent 
necessity, and to make which would have exceeded their power, but 
unfolds a scheme, simple and feasible, salting the occasion, and calcu- 
lated (if Athenians had not been too degenerate) to lay the founda- 
don of better things. 

Had the question for debate been anything new, Athenians, 
I should have waited till most of the iLsual speakers' had 
been heard ; if any of their counsels had been to my likings 
T had remained silent, else proceeded to impart my own. 
But as the subject of discussion is one upon which they have 
spoken offc before, I imagine, though I rise the first, I am 
entitled to indulgence. For if these men had advised pro- 
perly in time past, there would be no necessity for deliberat- 
ing now. 

First 1 say, you must not despond, Athenians, under your 
present circumstances, wretched as they are ; for that which 
is worst in them as regards the past, is best for the future. 
What do I mean 1 That your affairs are amiss, men of 
Athens, because you do nothing which is needful; if, not- 
withstanding you performed your duties, it were the same, 
there would be no hope, of amendment. 

Consider next, what you know by report, and men of expe- 
rience remember; how vast a power the Lacedsemonians had 
not long ago, yet how nobly and becomingly you consulted 

* By an ancient ordinance of Solon, those who were above fifty years 
of age were first called on to deliver their opinion. The law had ceased 
to be in force ; but, as a decent custom, the older men usually com- 
menced the debate. There would be frequent occasions for departing 
from such a custom, and Demosthenes, who was now thirty-three, assigns 
his reason for speaking first. 
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the dignity of Athens, and undertook the war^ agasimC ihezii 
for the rights of Greece. Why do I mention this ? To shc> 
and convince you, Athenians, that nothing, if you take p; ^ 
caution, is to be feared, nothing, if you are negUgent^ g^ a., 
you desire. Take for examples the strength cf i'^ H^coj 
dffimonians then, which you overcame by attention / your 
duties, and the insolence of this man now, by which ti^^i^ 
neglect of our interests we are confounded. But 'i^V^i^y 
among you, Athenians, deem Philip hard to be comobf-^iw^* 
looking at the magnitude of his existing power, and i^ loas 
by us of all our strongholds, they reason rightly, but tj^oxdd 
reflect, that once we held Pydna and Potidsea and Mel^me 
and all the region round about as our own, and many of ^iLL 
nations now leagued with him were independent and free, 
and preferred our friendship to his. Had PhiUp then taken 
it into his head, that it was difficult to contend with Athens^ 
when she had so many fortreaaes to infest his country, and he 
was destitute of allies, nothing that he has accompUshed 
would he have undertaken, and never would he have aor 
quired so large a dominion. But he saw Veil, Athenians, 
tiiat all these places are the open prizes of war, that the 
possessions of the absent naturally belong to the presgnt, 
those of the remiss to them that will venture and toiL 
Acting on such principle, he has won everythmg and keeps 
it, either by way of conquest, or by friendly attachment and 
alliance ; for all men will side with and respect those, whom 
they see prepared and willing to make proper exertion. li 
you, Athenians, will adopt this principle now, though you 
did not before, and every man, where he can and ought tc 
give his service to the state, be ready to give it without 
excuse, the wealthy to contribute, the able-bodied to enlist : 
in a word, plainly, if you will become your own masters, and 
cease each expecting to do nothing himself, while his neigh- 
bour does everything for him, you shall then with heaven'fi 
permission recover your own, and get back what has beei 
frittered away, and chastise Philip. Do not imagine, thai 

^ He refers to the war in which Athens assisted the Thebans againsj 
LacedaemoQ, and in which Chabrias won the naval battle of Naxos 
'J' hat war commenced twenty-six years before the speaking of the firsi 
Philippic, and would be well remembered by many of the hearers:' ScN 
the JiUtoricsA Abstract in this volame. > , 
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i JS efiipttc is eFerlastingly seciired to him as a god. There 

j IS wtio hate and fear and envy him, Athenians, even among 

^ 'Dae thai seem most Mendly; and all feelings that are in 

: ther mea belong, we may assume, to his confederates. But , 

! low ih y are s3l cowed, having no refuge through your 

'jted^i^ Kod indolence, which I say you must abandon forth- 

• {«ritit' For you see^ Athenians, tiie case, to what pitch of 

''ane^^ce the man has advanced, who leaves you not even 

'I ^1i0 ' Ice of action or inaction, but threatens and uses (they 

W lay) trageous language, and, imable to rest in possession of 

;hi8 «c> quests, continually widens their circle, and, whilst we 

[**^ and delay, throws his net all aroimd us. When then, 

r....«>ienianB, when will ye act as becomes you ? In what event? 

; In that of necessity, I suppose. And how should we regard the 

I events happening now ? Methinks, to freemen the strongest 

: Aecessity is the disgrace of their condition. Or tell me, do 

. ye like walking about and asking one another : — ^is there any 

news! Why, could there be greater news than a man of 

Macedonia subduing Athenians, and directing the afi^rs of 

Greece I Is Philip dead 1 No, but he is sick. And what 

foaatters it to you ? Should anything befid this man, you will 

soon -create another Philip, if you attend to business thus. 

I For even he has been exalted not so much by his own 

; strength, as by our negligence. And again ; should anything 

happen to him; should fortime, which still takes better care 

•^f us than we of ourselves, be good enough to accomplish 

this; observe that, being on the spot, you would step in 

while things were in confusion, and manage them as you 

pleased; but as you now are, though occasion offered Amphi- 

polis, you would not be in a position to accept it, with 

^poither forces nor coimsels at hand.^ 

However, as to the importance of a general zeal in the dis- 
diarge of duty, believing you are convinced and satisfied, I 
^ay no more. 

[ As to the kind of force which I think may extricate you 
from your difficulties, the amoimt, the supplies of money, 
tiie best and speediest method (in my judgment) of pro- 
Tiding all the necessaries, I shall endeavour to inform you 

^ Important advice this, to men in all relations of life. Good luck if 
for thoee who are in a position to avail themselves of it. 

llli poma cadunt qui poma sub arbore qunrit. 
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forthwith, maJdng only one request, men of Athens. W ii«n 
you have heard all, detenmne ; prejudge not before. And let 
none think I delay our operations, because I recommend an i. 
entirely new force. Not those that cry, quickly! to-day !rj 
speak most to the purpose ; (for what has already happened -i 
we shall not be able to prevent by our present armament ;) i 
but he that shows what and how great and whence procured - 
must be the force capable of enduring, till either we have ei 
advisedly terminated the war, or overcome our enemies : for ^ 
80 shall we escape annoyance in future. This I think I am ^ ' 
able to show, without offence to any other man who has a plan ^] 
to oflfer. My promise indeed is large ; it shall be tested by the /; 
performance; and you shall be my judges. ^i 

First, then, Athenians, I say we must provide fifty war- i' 
ships,* and hold ourselves prepared, in case of emergency, to ; ; 
embark and sail. I require also an eqidpment of transports « [ 
for half the cavalry* and sufl&cient boats. This we must have ^ ; 
ready against his sudden marches from his own coimtry to ' 
Thermopylae, the Chersonese, Olynthus, and anywhere he 
likes. For he should entertain the belief, that j ossibly you • 
may rouse from this over-carelessness, and start off, as you 
did to Euboea,* and formerly (they say) to HaHartus,* and very , 
lately to Thermopylae. And although you should not pursue ) ; 
just the course I would advise, it is no slight matter, that ( , 

> The Athenian ship of war at this time was the Trireme, or i^lle/ 
with three ranks of oars. It had at the prow a beak {tffx$o\oy), with a 
sharp iron head, which, in a charge, (generally made at the broadside,) 
was able to shatter the planks of the enemy's vessel. An ordinary 
trireme carried two hundred men, including the crew and marines. 
These last {hrifidrM) were usually ten for each ship, but the number was 
often increased. The transports and vessels of burden, whether merchant 
vessels or boats for the carriage of military stores, were round-bottomed, 
more bulky in construction, and moved rather with sails than oars. 
Hence the fighting ship is called raxfid, swift. It carried a sail, to be 
used upon occasion, though it was mainly worked with oars. ^ 

' The total number was one thousand, each tribe furnishing one % 
hundred. 

' The expedition about five years before, when the Thebans had sent 
an army to Euboea, and Timotheus roused his countrymen to expel them 
from the island. Of this, Demosthenes gives an animated account at ^ 
the close of the oration on the Chersonese. 

^ B. 0. 395, when the war between Thebes and Sparta had begun, and 
Lysander besieged Haliartus. He was slain in a sally by the Thebans 
aid AihomsaiA, 
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knowing you to be in readiness — ^know it he will for 
I j there are too many among our own people who re- 
7crything to him — ^may either keep quiet from appre- 
Q, or, not heeding your arrangements, be taken off his 

there being nothing to prevent your sailing, if he give 
chance, to attack his teiritories. Such an armament, 
ought instantly to be agreed upon and provided. But 
3, men of Athens, you should keep in hand some force, 
dll incessantly make war and annoy him : none of 
en or twenty thousand mercenaries, not your forces on 
* but one that shall belong to the state, and, whether 
)point one or more generals, or this or that man or any 
shall obey and follow him. Subsistence too I require 
What the force shall be, how large, from what source 
uned, how rendered efl&cient, I wfll show you, stating 
particular. Mercenaries I recommend — and beware of 
what has offcen been injurious — thinking all measures 
the occasion, adopting the strongest in your decrees, 
il to accomplish the least — ^rather, I say, perfonri ana 
■e a little, add to it afterwards, if it prove insufficient, 
se then two thousand soldiers in all, five hundred to be 
ians, of whatever age you think right, serving a limited 
Qot long, but such time as you think right, so as to 
} one another : the rest should be mercenaries. And 
bhem two hundred horse, fifty at least Athenians, like 
ot, on the same terms of service; and transports for 
Well ; what besides ] Ten swift galleys : for, as 

has a navy, we must have swift galleys alsoy to con- 
ur power. How shall subsistence for these troops 
)vided ] I T/ill state and explain ; but first let me tell 
^hy I consider a force of this amount sufficient, and 
'. wish the men to be citizens. 

that amount, Athenians, because it is impossible for us. 
» raise an army capable of meeting him in the field : 
ast plimder * and adopt such kind of warfeire at first : 

terally '* written in letters ;" that is, promised to the generals or 
but never sent. Jacobs : eine Macht die auf dem BlaMe steJU. 
jre Shakspeare, Henry lY., Second Part, Act I. 
We fortify in paper and in figures, 
Using the names of men instead of men. 
ke predatory incnrsions, as Livy saysy^popnlabundimagis qvain 
lore bellL" Jaeobs: den Krieg aU FreiJbevJ^r jiOv^A. X\iQ>^«i 
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our force, therefore, mufct not be over-large, (for there is ni 
pay or subsistence,) nor altogether mean. Citizens I wish 
attend and go on board, because I hear that formerly 
state maintained mercenary troops at Corinth,^ commanc 
by Polystratus and Iphicrates and Chabrias and some oth< 
and that you served with them yourselves; and I 
told, that tbese mercenaries fighting by your side and y( 
by theirs defeated the Lacedfiemonians. But ever since yoi 
hirelings have served by themselves, they have been vanquiabl] 
ipg your friends and allies, while your enemies have becomt 
unduly great. Just glancing at the war of our state, they^' 
go ofi' to Artabazus" or anywhere rather, and the generate 
follows, naturally ; for it is impossible to command without 
giving pay. What therefore ask I] To remove the eae* 
cuses both of general and soldiers, by supplying pay, aui 
attaching native soldiers, as inspectors of the general's ooirt 
duct. The way we manage things now is a mockery. Fol 
if you were asked : Are you at peace, Athenians 1 No, indee^f 
you would say ; we are at war with Philip. Did you nd 
choose from yourselves ten captains and generals, and akt 
captains and two generals ' of horse ? How are they emi 

Qerman: StreifzUge zu machen (guerilla warfare). Leland: "harall 
him with depredations." Wilson, an old English translator : " rob aai 
spoil upon him." 

* He alludes to the time when Corinth, Athens, Thebes, and Argoi 
were allied against Sparta, and held a congress at Ck)rinth, b. o. 894* 
The allies were at first defeated, but Iphicrates gained some successes, 
and acquired considerable reputation by cutting off a small division 
(mora) of Spartan infantry. 

* Dlodorus relates that Chares, in the Social war, having no money td 
pay his troops, was forced to lend them to Artabazus, then in rebellion 
against the king of Persia. Chares gained a victory for ih6 satraps 
and received a supply of money. But this led to a complaint ana 
menace of war by the king, which brought serious consequences. See the 
Historical Abstract. 

' There were chosen at Athens ev.)ry year 

Ten generals (one for each tribe), orpamtyoL 
Ten captains (one for each tribe), ra^iapxou 
Two generals of cavalry, Ymropx^* 
Ten cavalry officers (one for each tribe), i^vXapx"^ 

In a regular army of citizens, when each tribe formed its own diri* 
sion, both of horse and foot, all these generals and officers would be 
present. Thus, there were ten generals at Marathon. A change took 
place in later tin 9f^ wheu the armies were more miscellaneous. Thnf 
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ojed 1 Except one man, whom you commission on servioo 
*road, the rest conduct your processions with the saerificers, 
ke puppet-makers, you elect your in&ntry and cavahry 
ftcens for the market-place, not for war. Consider, Athe- 
BUS ; should there not be native captains, a native genera] 
horse, your own commanders, that the force might really 

> the state's ? Or should your general of horse sail to Lem- 
18,' while Menelaus commands the cavalry fighting for your 
flsessions ? I speak not as objecting to the man, but he 
Ig^t to be elected by you, whoever the person be. 
Perhaps you admit the justice of these statements, but 
ah princijMdly to hear about the supplies, what they must 
and whence procured. I will satisfy you. Supplies, then, 

* maintenance, mere rations for these troops, come to ninety 
ents and a little more : for ten swift galleys forty talents, 
enty minas a month to every ship; for two thousand 
diera forty more, that each soldier may receive for rations 
I drachms a month ; and for two himdred horsemen, each 
eiving thirty drachms a month, twelve talents.' Should 
Y one think rations for the men a small provision, he 
Iges erroneously. Furnish that, and I am sure the army 
elf will, without injuring any Greek or ally, procure every 
ing else from the war, so as to make out their full pay. I am 
Mly to join the fleet as a volimteer, and submit to anything, 
dns be not so. Now for the ways and means of the supply, 
lidi I demand from you. 

[StcUem^nt^ of ways and means!] 

This, Athenians, is what we have been able to devise. 
hen you vote upon the resolutions, pass what you* approve, 

henian generals were frequently employed, and at a still later period 
ly one. Demosthenes here touches on a very Important matter, which 
can well understand, viz. the necessity of officering the foreign mer- 
laries firom home. 

I To assist at a religious ceremony held annually at Lemnos, where 
tny Athenians resided. 

> As to Athenian money, see Appendix II. 

* Here the clerk or secretary reads the scheme drawn up by Demo»- 
aies, in the preparing of which he was probably assisted by the finan* 
1 officers of the state. What follows was, according to Dionysius, 
»ken at a different time. The curious may consult Leland, and JacobG^ 
roduition to his translation. 

^ /. e. some measure, if not mine, whereby the war may be waged 

f2 
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that you may oppose Philip, not only by decrees and lettonv 
but by action also. ; i 

I think it will assist your deliberations about the war Bxd' 
the whole arrangements, to regard the position, Atheniaii^ 
of the hostile coimtry, and consider, that Philip by the winjl 
and seasons of the year gets the start in most of his open^ 
tions, watching for the trade-winds * or the winter to coin» 
mence them, when we are imable (he thinks) to reach thi 
spot. On this account, we must carry on the war not witfj 
hasty levies, (or we shall be too late for everything,) but witji 1 
a permanent force and power. You may use as winter qua^ 
ters for your troops LemnoS; and Thasus, and Sciathus, an4 
the islands' in that neighbourhood, which have harbours and 
com and all necessaries for an army. In the season of thi 
year, when it is easy to put ashore and there is no danger 
from the winds, they will easily take their station off the coast 
itself and at the entrances of the seaports. 

How and when to employ the troops, the commander ap? 
*ointed by you will determine as occasion requires. What 
you must find, is stated in my bill. If, men of Athens, you 
will furnish the supplies which I mention, and then, ait^ 
completing your preparations of soldiers, ships, cavalry, wiD , 
oblige the entire force by law to remain in the service, an^ 
while you become your own paymasters and commissarifli 
demand from your general an account of his conduct, j&i- 
will cease to be always discussing the same questions withoiift 
forwarding them in the least, and besides, Athenians, no| 
only will you cut oflf his greatest revenue — What is thjs! 
He maintains war against you through the resources of yoiqf 
allies, by his piracies on their navigation — But what neixtl 
You will be out of the reach of injury yourselves : he wiB 
not do as in time past, when felling upon Lemnos and 
Imbrus he carried off your citizens captive, seizing the veer 
sels at Gersestus he levied an incalculable sum, and lastly 
made a descent at Marathon and carried off the saored 

effectually. The reading of iroiiffrare, adopted by Jacobs after Schaefer, 
is not in congraity with the sentence. 

' The Etesian winds blowing from the north-west in July, y^\k\A 
would impede a voyage from Athens to Macedonia and Thrace. 

^ As Scopelus, Halonnesus, Peparethus, which were then Bnbjed to 
Athens. - • 
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f g&Uey ' from our coast^ and you could neither prevent these 
things nor send succours by the appointed time. But how 
k it, think you, Athenians, that the Panathenaic and Dio- 
fijrsian festivals^ take place always at the appointed time, 
Miether expert or imquahfiied persons be chosen to conduct 
dther of them, whereon you expend larger sums than upon 
nj armament, and which are more numerously attended 
ad magnificent than almost anything in the world ; whilst 
n your armaments are affcer the time, as that to Methone, 
o PagassB, to Potidsea ] Because in the former case every- 
liing is ordered by law, and each of you knows long before- 
land, who is the choir-master ^ of his tribe, who the gym- 
lastic * master, when, from whom, and what he is to receive, 
ind what to do. Nothing there is left unascertained or un- 
Lefined : whereas in the business of war and its preparations 
lU is irregular, tmsettled, indefinite. Therefore, no sooner 
lave we heard anything, than we appoint ship-captains, dis- 
pute with them on the exchanges,* and consider about ways 

*■ A ship called Paralus, generally used on religions miflsions or to 
amry pubUc despatches. 

* The Panathenaic festiyals were in honour of Pallas or Athene, the 
protectress of Athens, and commemorated also the union of the old 
A.iUc towns under one government. There were two, the greater held 
Bvery fourth year, the lesser anually. They were celebrated with sacri- 
fioes, races, gymnastic and musical contests, and various other amuso- 
ments and solemnities, among which w^ the carrying the pictured robe 
of Pallas to her temple. The Dionysia, or festival of Bacchus, will be 
^ken of more fully hereafter. 

s The choregus, or choir-master, of each tribe, had to defray the 
expense of the choruses, whether dramatic, lyric, or musical, which 
formed part of the entertainment on solemn occasions. This was one 
of the X€<Tovp7^, or burdensome offices, to which men of property were 
liable at Athens ; of which we shall see more in other parts of our 
author. 

* The gymnasiarch, like the choregus, uad a burden imposed on him 
by his tribe, to make certain provisions for the gymnasium, public 
place or school of exercise. Some of the contests at the festivals being 
of a gymnastic nature, such as the Torch-race, it was his duty to make 
Arrangements for them, and more particularly to select the ablest youths 
of the school for performers. 

* For every ship of war a captain, or trierarch, was appointed, whose 
duty it was, not merely to command, but take charge of the vessel, keep 
it in repair, and bear the expense (partly or whoUyJ of equipping it. 
In the Peloponnesian war we find the charge laid upon two joint 
captains, and afterwards it was borne by an association formed like the 
Symmorias of the Property Tax, Demosthenes, wlieu ^Q casnft V. 
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and means ; then it is resolved that resident aliens and hoofi! 
holders * shall emhark, then to put yourselves on board insteal^ | 
but during these delays the objects of our expedition are losll' 
for the time of action we waste in preparation, and &votu^, 
able moments wait not our evasions and delays. The foro^ 
that we imagine we possess in the meantime, are founds whM' 
the crisis comes, utterly insufficient. And Philip has arriydl; 
at such a pitch of arrogance, as to send the following lotW ] 
to the Eubceans : ' ' 

[The letter is read.'] 

Of that which has been read, Athenians, most is truKL 
nnhappily true ; perhaps not agreeable to hear. And if wEw 
one passes over in speaking, to avoid offence, one could pcutt 
over in reality, it is right to himiour the audience : biit jBfj 
graciousness of speech, where it is out of place, does harmii 
action, shameM is it, Athenians, to delude ourselves, and t^ 
putting off everything unpleasant to miss the time for all 
(^rations, and be unable even to imderstand, that skilfiil 
makers of war should not follow circumstances, but be> in 
advance of them ; that just as a general may be expected to 
lead his armies, so are men of prudent counsel to gulcte 
circumstances, in order that their resolutions may be acconfir- 
plished, not their motions determined by the event. Yet- 
you, Athenians, with larger means than any people, — ship% 
in^try, cavalry, and revenue — ^have never up to this day 
made proper use of any of them; and your war with Philip 
differs in no respect from the boxing of barbarians. For 
among them the party struck feels always for the blow;' 
strike him somewhere else, there go his hands again; ward or 
look in the face he cannot nor wilL So you, if you hear of 

the head of affairs, introduced some useful reforms in the system of the 
Trierarchy. 

The exchange, dyritwrts, was a stringent but clumsy contriyanoe, to 
enforce the performance of these public duties by persons capable of 
bearing them. A party charged might call upon any other person to 
take the office, or exchange estates with him. If he refused, complaint 
was made to the magistrate who had cognisance of the business, and the 
^pute was judicially heard and decided. J) 

^ Freedmen, who had quitted their ma8ters*^^use, and Uvei 
independently. i 

• Compare Virgil, ^n. ix. 677. ^ 

Ille manum projecto tegmine dement 
Ad volnoi} tullt. 
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Pfulip in the Chersonese, vote to send relief there, if at 
Thermopylae, the same; if anywhere else, you run after his 
heels up and down, and are commanded by him; no plan 
have you devised for the war, nc circumstance do you see 
beforehand, only' when you learn that something is done, or 
about to be done. Formerly perhaps this was allowable: 
now it is come to a crisis, to be tolerable no longer. And it 
nems, men of Athens, as if some god, ashamed for us at our 
inroGeedings, has put this activity into Philip. For had he 
been willing to remain quiet in possession of his conquests 
and prizes, and attempted nothing Luther, some of you. 
I think, would be satisfied with a state of things, which 
brands our nation with the shame of cowardice and the 
Ibulest disgrace. But by continually encroaching and grasp- 
ing after moi'e, he may possibly rouse you, if you have not 
altogether despaired. I marvel, indeed, that none of you, 
Athenians, notices with concern and anger, that the beginning 
of this war was to chastise Philip, the end is to protect our- 
wlves against his attacks* One thing is clear : he will not 
stop, unless some one oppose him. And shall we wait for 
this 1 And if you despatch empty galleys and hopes from 
this or that person, think ye all is well ] Shall we not em- 
bark) Shall we not sail with at least a part of our na- 
tional forces, now though not before? Shall we not make 
a descent upon his coast ? Where, then, shall we land ? 
some one asks. The war itself, men of Athens, will discover 
the rotten parts of his empire, if we make a trial ; but if 
we sit at home, hearing the ofators accuse and malign one 
another, no good can ever be achieved. Methinks, where a 
portion of our citizens, though not all, are commissioned with 
the rest, HeaTen blesses, and Fortune aids the struggle : but 
where jon tend out a general and an empty decree and hopes 
ftom tiie hustings, nothing that you desire is done; your 
enemies scoff, and your allies die for fear of such an arma- 
ment For it is impossible, — aye, impossible, for one man to 
execute all your wishes : to promise,' and assert, and accuse 
this or that person, is possible ; but so your affairs are ruined. 

* This loose mode of expression, which is found in the origina), 
I designedly retain. 

* Chares is particohirl j alladed to. The " promiaes of Chares " paA»>d 
iato a proverb. 
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The general oommands wratched unpaid hirelings; here 
are persons easily found, who tell you lies of his conduct; 
you vote at random from what you hear : what then can be 
expected ] 

How is this to cease, Athenians ? When you make the 
same persons soldiers, and witnesses of the general's conduct^ 
and judges when they return home at his audit; * so that you 
may not only hear of your own affairs, but be present to see 
them. So disgracefiil is oiu* condition now, that every 
general is twice or thrice tried* before you for his life, thou^' 
none dares even once to hazard his life against the enemy: 
they prefer the death of kidnappers and thieves to that which 
becomes them; for it is a malefactor's part toxiieby sentence 
of the law, a general's to die in battle. Among ourselves, 
some go about and say that Philip is concerting with the 
LacedaBmonians the destruction of Thebes and the dissolution 
of republics; some, that he has sent envoys to the king;' 
others, that he is fortifying cities in lUyria : so we wander 
about, each inventing stories. For my part, Athenians, by 
the gods I believe, that Philip is intoxicated with the magni- 
tude of his exploits, and has many such dreams in his imaginsr 
tion, seeing the absence of opponents, and elated by success;, 
but most certainly he has no such plan of action, as to let the 
silliest people among us know what his intentions are ; for 
the silliest are these newsmongers. Let us dismiss such talki. 
and remember only that Philip is an enemy, who robs us of. 
our own and has long insulted us ; that wherever we have 
expected aid from any quarter, it has been found hostile, and 
that the future depends on ourselves, and unless we are 
willing to fight him there, we shall perhaps be compelled to 
fight here. This let us remember, and then we shall have 

> The audit or scrutiny of his conduct which every officer of the 
republic had to undergo, before a jury, if necessary, at the end of his 
administration. In the case of a general, the scrutiny would be like ^ 
eourt-martiaL The Athenian people, (say>i Demosthenes,) as represented 
by the citizen soldiers, would themselves be witnesses of the general'a 
conduct. These same soldiers, when they came home,. or at least a 
portion of them, might serve on the jury ; and so the people would be 
Doth witnesses and judges. 

' Chares was triad several times Capital charges were preferred alao 
against Autocles, Oephisodotus, Leosthenes, Callisthenes. 

3 The king of Persia, generally called the l^ing by the Greeks. 
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letormined wisely, and have done with idle conjectures. 
ITou need not pry into the ftiture, but assure yourselves it 
irill be disastrous, unless you attend to your duty, and are 
iirilling to act as becomes you. 

As for me, never before have I courted fevour, by speaking 
srhat I am not convinced is for your good, and now I have 
spoken my whole mind frankly and unreservedly. I could 
hsive wished, knowing the advantage of good counsel to you, 
I were equally certain of its advantage to the counsellor : so 
should I have spoken with more satis&ction. Now, with an 
uncertainty of the consequence to myself, but with a convic- 
tion that you will benefit by adopting it, I proffer my advice. 
I trust only, that what is most for the common benefit will 
prevail. 



THE ORATION ON THJE PEACE. 

THB ABOUMEVT. 

To understand as well the subject of this oration, as the motiyes of 
Demosthenes, who here recommends a course of action different 
from the vigorous measures counselled by him on other occasions, it 
is necessary to take a short review of the preceding events, and 
observe the position in which Athens stood at the time when the 
speech was delivered. 

Philip, after taking Olynthus, turned his thoughts to new objects, oi 
which the more immediate were, first, to get possession of the Qreek 
towns on the Hellespont and the Chersonese ; secondly, to get a foot- 
ing in southern Greece. The first of these seemed comparatively easy 
since the reduction of Olynthus ; the second was more difficult, and 
could only be accomplished by the aid or sufferance of certain Greek 
states. But the continuance of the Sacred war afforded Philip an 
opportunity of which he skilfully availed himself. Phalsecus, son of 
Onomarchus, had maintained his ground against the enemy, and 
both Thebans and Thessalians began to be desirous of Macedonian aid. 
But Athens was in alliance with Phocis, and Philip had seen some 
few years before, when the Athenians occupied the pass of Thermopylae, 
that they were still capable of vigorous efforts, if under able direction 
)r any strong excitement. It became therefore his policy to conci- 
liate Athens for the present. He caused it to be announced by means 
of his agents and partisans, that he was desirous of peace, and reports 
of various acts of kindness done by him to Athenian citizens in 
Macedonia were studiously disseminated. This seems to have been 
the period at which Philip isained over to hi& InteTOSl, ox «NC;\i t^\aikXi<&\ 
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in his Bervice, divers active members of the Athenian anemU; 
Among them was Philocrates, who first made a formal motion, tb 
Philip should have leave to open a negotiation. Soon after he carric 
a decree to send ambassadors to Philip, and ten were despatehe 
among them Philocrates himself, .fiechines, and Demosthenes. Th< 
returned with a letter from Philip, and were soon followed by thn 
Macedonian envoys of high distinction, Antipater, Parmenio, an 
Eaiylochus. The Athenians met in assembly ; peace was determine 
on, and the ambassadors were again ordered to sail to Macedonia i 
receive the oath of Philip. In the meantime Philip had niareh< 
into Thrace, where he defeated Cersobleptes, the king of that oountr 
and took possession of a part of his dominions. From this expediti< 
he had not returned when the Athenian ambassadors arrived at Pell 
the Macedonian capital. Here they waited a month, and, on Philii 
return, were induced by that monarch, who had secretly prepared I 
his invasion of Phocis, to accompany him as far as Pherw in Thessal 
From PhersB they departed for Athens, and Philip marched straigl 
to Thermopylae. The Athenians, deceived by his promises, we 
lulled into security ; Phalsecua, seeing no hope of assistance, withdrc 
from Phocis, while Philip, strengthened by the forces of Thessaly ai 
Thebes, overran the country, and took possession of Delphi. A 
Amphictyonic council was convened to sit in judgment on the saci 
legious Phocians. Sentence was passed on them, which (besides oth 
penalties) deprived them of their seat in the council of AmphictyoE 
and transferred their privileges to the king of Macedonia. 

The first intelligence of these transactions was received at Athens wi: 
consternation. Measures were taken to put the city in a state 
defence, as if an invasion were threatened. Philip sent a calm lett 
of remonstrance, which allayed the fears of the people, but did n 
abate their anger and ill-humour. A feeling of disappointme 
was mingled with shame for their own credulity, and alarm at tl 
increase of Macedonian influence. They saw xoo, with deep vezatio 
that Philip, instead of conferring any bene£t npon Athens, as they h^ 
fondly hoped he would, had exerted himself to promote the advantsj 
of Thebes, which, by his assistance, recovered her subject Boeoti 
towns, and even obtained some of the Phocian territory for herse 
Nothing more stronely marked the state of public feeling at Athei 
than her refusal at this time to attend the Pythian games, at whi< 
Philip had been chosen to preside by the Amphictyonic decree. T] 
Athenians by absenting themselves made a sort of protest against I 
election. 

It was in this state of things that Macedonian ambassadors, accompanii 
by Thessalian and Boeotian, arrived at Athens, to demand from hei 
formal sanction of the decree by which Philip had become a memb 
of the Amphictyonic council. An assembly was held to consider ti 
question. The people were exceedingly clamorous*, and applaml 
those orators who opposed the claim of Philip. iESschines, who su 
ported it, could scarcely obtain a hearing. Demostlienes at leng 
addressed the assembly, and, without advising any dishonourali 
submission, or ever direct conoeaiion to what the euvoys require 
MtroDgly dissuaded hk oonn&rymen from, takvw^ aay course whi< 
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' might diaw Athens into a war. It wis not that Philip was lesB to ho 

, dr»ded now tlian he was before; on the contrary, his power had 

greatly increased ; but this was not the time to provoke his hostility, 

backed as he was by Thesealy and miebes ; and even if Athens oould 

stand alone against snch a combination, a mere Ampbictyonie title 

• was not % proper subject of quarrel. 

It appeariE that the AUienians oame to no formal vote on this matter, 
. but their anger was so far calmed by the arguments of Demosthenes, 
that the enyqya departed with full confidence that the peace would 
not be brokon. 

I BEBy Mien of Athens, our affidrs are in great perplexity and 
ogiifusion, not only because many interests have been sacri- 
>^cod, and it is useless to make fine speeches about them, but 
because, for preserving what remains, you cannot agree upon 
any single expedient, some' holding one opinion, and some 
'another. And besidesf, perplexing and difficult as deliberation 
of itself is, you, Athenians, have rendered it far more so. 
For other men usually bold coimsel before action, you hold it 
after : the result of which during all the time of my remem- 
brance has been, that the censurer of your errors gets repute 
and credit as a good speaker, while your interests and objects 
of deliberation are lost Yet, even imder these circum- 
stances, I believe, and I have risen with the persuasion, that 
if you will desist from wrangling and tumult, and listen as 
becomes men on a political consultation of such importance, 
I shall be able to suggest and advise measures by which our 
afi^drs may be improved and our losses retrieved. 

Well as I know, Athenians, that to talk before you of one- 
self and one's own counsels is a successful artifice with 
imsorupulous men, I think it so vulgar and offensive, that 
I shrink from it even in a case of necessity. However, I 
think you will better appreciate what I shall say now, by 
ealling to mind a little that I said on former occasions. For 
example, Athenians, when they were advising you in the 
troubles of Euboea to assist Plutarch,^ and undertake a dia- 

* GaUias, sovereign of Cbalcis, had inyited Philip into Euboea, to 
asnst him against Plutarch, sovereign of Eretria ; Plutarch applied to 
Athens for assistance, and Phocion was Bent with an army into Euboea, 
where, by the carelessness or treachery of Plutarch, he was exposed in a 
defile at Tamynae, and attacked by Callias with a superior force of Chalci- 
dians and Macedonians. He gained the victory, but to punish Plutarch 
expelled him from Eretria. This happened b. o. 354. After Phocion 
cnaitted the island, a Macedonian party began to prevail at Eretria, and 
Philip got possession of the city, defeating and taking pi\&oii<&i M.Q\.QSAUff^ 
Jl^ Atheman commander. 
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creditable aud expensive war, I, and I alone, stood fonrRrd to 
oppose it, and was nearly torn to piepes by the men who foe 
petty lucre have seduced you into many grievous errors* 
A short time later, when you incurred disgrace, and suffered 
what no mortals ever did from parties whom they assisted, 
you all acknowledged the worthlessness of their counsels 
who misled you, and the soundness of mine. Again, Athe- 
nians, when I saw that Neoptolemus^ the actor, privileged 
under colour of his profession, was doing serious mischief to 
the state, managing and directing things at Athens on Philip's 
behalf, I came aud informed you, not from any private 
enmity or malice, as subsequent occurrences have shown. 
And herein I shall not blame the advocates of Neoptolemucf, 
(for there were none,) but you yourselves ; for had you been 
seeing a tragedy in the temple of Bacchus, instead of it being 
a debate on the public weal and safety, you could not have 
heard him with more partiality, or me with more intolerance. 
But I suppose you all now understand, that he made his 
journey to the enemy, in order (as he said) to get the debts 
there owing to him, and defray thereout his public charges at 
home ; and, after urging this argument, that it was hard to 
reproach men who brought over their effects from abroad, as 
soon as he obtained security through the peace, he converted 
into money all the real estate which he possessed here, and 
has gone off with it to Philip. Thus two of my wamingcf, 
justly and rightfully pronounced in accordance with the 
truth, testify in my favour as a counsellor. A third, men of 
Athens, I will mention, this one only, and straight proceed to 
the subject of my address. When we ambassadors, after 
receiving the oaths on the peace, had returned, and certain 
men were promising that Thespiae and Plataea' would be 
repeopled ; that Philip, if he got the mastery, would save the 
Phocians, and disperse the population of Thebes ;' that Oropus* 

^ Neoptolemuson Bome professional engagement at Fella had probably 
been bribed by Philip. He was active in promoting the peace, and 
afterwards abandoned his country for Macedonia. 

' ThespisB and Plataoa were taken and rased to the ground by th« 
Thebans under Epaminondas, b. o. 373. 

' That is, dismantle the city, and disperse the inhabitants into 
villages in order to destroy their power. An example of such a 9ttUun» 
was the dismemberment of M^ntin^a by the Spartans in the year 
AC 885, 

* OropuB WMB a border town, for iVi^ pqebmsSUml ol ii>D\<^>\'TWv)^ votl 
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would he yours, and Euboea given as compensation for Am- 
phipolis, with mr^re of the like hopes and delusions, which led 
you on, against policy, equity and honour, to abandon the 
Phocians; you will find, I neither aided in tnj of these 
deceits, nor held my tongue. 1 warned you, as you surely 
remember, that I knew not of these things nor exj)ected 
them, and deemed it all idle gossip. 

These instances, wherein I have shown greater foresight 
than others, I mention not by way of boast, nor ascribe, 
Athenians, to any sagacity of my own, nor will I pretend to 
discover or discern the fut\u*e from any but two causes, which 
I will state : first, men of Athens, through good fortune,* 
which I observe beats all the craft and cleverness of man; 
secondly, because I judge and estimate things disinterestedly, 
and no one can show that any lucre is attached to my politics 
or my speeches. Therefore, whatever be your true pohcy, as 
indicated by the circumstances, I have a correct view of it; 
but when you put money on one side as in a balance, it 
carries away and pulls down the judgment with it, and he 
that does so can no longer reason upon anything justly or 
soundly. 

The first thing which I maintain to be necessaiy is this. 
Whether you seek to obtain allies, or contribution, ^ or aught 
else for the state, do it without distiu-bing the present peace ; 
not that it is very glorious or worthy of you, but, whatever 
be its character, it had better suited our interests never to 
hare made peace, than to break it ourselves : for we have 
thrown away many advantages, which would have rendered 
the war then safer and easier for us than it can be now. 
Secondly, Athenians, we must take care that these people 
assembled and calling themselves Amphictycns^ are not by 

Athens had long contended. Themison of Eretria had taken it from 
Athens, and pat it in the hands of the Thebans. 

* 7. e. money contributed by allies. When the Athenians reestab- 
lished their confederacy, which had been dissolved by the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the payments received from the allies received the name of 
eontributiona, <rtvTc^is, as less obnoxious than tribute^ <p6pos. 

* The Amphictyonic league, at the head of wliich rhilip was now 
placed, was a federal union of Hellenic (or Greek) tribes, having for it^^ 
object the maintenance of a common religion and nationality. Thd 
various deputies met twice a-year, in the spring at Delphi, in the autumn 
ftt Anthela near Thermopylae. They met, not only to celebrate games 
AQd festivals, but to transact the businesa of the leag;vie, \.o dsXexmYGA 
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US uecessitated, or furnished with a plea, to make a common, », 
war against us. I grant, if we renewed the war with Philip. :^ 
on account of Amphipolis, or any such private quarrely in , 
which Thessalians, Argives and Thebans are not concerned,. -_ 
none of them would join in it, and least of all — hear mat . 
before you cry out — the Thebans : not that they are kindly, 
disposed to us, or would not gi*atify Philip, but they see 
clearly, stupid as one may think them,* tlmt, if they had 
a war with you, the hardships would all be theirs, whilft; 
another sat waiting for the advantages. Therefore they 
would not throw themselves into it. unless the ground and 
origin of the war were common. So if we again went to war 
with the Thebans for Oropus- or any private cause, I should 
fear no disaster, because our respective auxiliaries would aasiflt 
us or them, if either country were invaded, but would join, 
with neither in aggression. Such is the spirit of allianoee 
that are worth regard, and so the thing naturally is. People 
are not friendly either to us or the Thebans, to the extent <rf 
equally desiring our safety and our predominance. Safe they 
would all have us for their own sakes; dominant, so as to 
become their masters, they would not have either of \i8. 
What then, say I, is the danger? what to be guarded against) 
Lest in the coming war there be found a common plea» a 
common grievance for all. If Argives, and Messeniads, and 
Megalopolitans, and some of the other Peloponnesian% who 
are in league with them, are hostile to us on account of our. 
negotiating with the Lacedeemonians and seeming to take up 
some of their enterprises; if the Thebans are (as they say) 
our enemies, and will be more so, because we harbour theo^ 

questions of international law and religion. The oracular sanctity of 
Delphi gave a dignity to these meetings, but the riyaliy and jealousieB 
of the more powerful Greek states did not permit them (in general) to 
be controlled by Amphictyonic decrees. The three Sacred wars are 
instances in which their decrees were enforced by combination ; but in 
the two last, for which Philip's aid was invited, there was bnt little 
enthusiasm in the cause from any motive of religion or patriotism. The 
meeting at which Philip had hcen chosen president was so tumultuoni 
and irregular, that the Athenians would not allow it to be a legal con*' 
vocation of the Amphictyonic body. Philip greatly resent^ thia^ 
because his election was conoidered to establish the title of his coantx;^ 
men to rank among the Greek nations. 
1 Boeotian stupidity was proverbial So Horace, Episi II. i. 224* 

Bceotiim in cra=^o jurares acre natum. 
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33 and in every way manifest our averaicn to them; 
ssalians again, because we harbour the Phocian exiles, 
Philip, l)ecause we oppose his admission to the Amphic- 
lic body ; I fear that, each incensed on a private quarrel, 
f -will combine to bring war upon you, setting up the 
rees of the Amphictyons, and be drawn on (beyond what 
ir single interests require) to battle it with us, as they did 
b the Phocians. For you are surely aware, that now the 
3bans and Philip and the Thessalians have cooperated, 
hout haying each exactly the same views. For example, 
\ Thebaus could not hinder Philip from advancing and 
iapyiug the passes, nor yet from coming last and having 
\ credit of tiieir labours. True, in respect of territorial 
[uisition, something has been done for them ; but in regard 
honour and reputation, they have fared wretchedly ; since, 
i Philip not stept in, they would (it seems) have got 
thing. This was not agreeable to them, but having the 
sh without the power to obtain Orchomenos and Coronea, 
yj submitted to it all. Of Philip, you know, some persons 
nture to say, that he would not have given Orchomenos 
d Coronea to the Thebans, but was compelled to do so. 
wish them joy of their opinion,* but thus far I believe, 
\t he cared not so much about that business, as he desired 
occupy the passes, and have the glory of the war, as being 
tennined by his agency, and the direction of the Pythian 
mes. Such were the objects of his ambition. The Thes- 
lians wished not either Philip or Thebes to be aggrandised, 
ice in both they saw danger to themselves; but sought to 

I Demosthenes did not entirely scont the suggestion made with regard 
Philip's views; but perhaps he thought that Philip could not yenture 
offend his Theban allies then ; and one of the means of humbling 
hens was, to increase the power of her neighbour. If it be asked uhj 
ilip might not have seized upon Elatea at this time, as well as eight 
in later, I should say, not on account of the peace with Athens, but 
saose he desired to rest upon his Amphictyonic honours, and hare the 
I benefit of the moral ascendency which he had acquired. It was not 
■r that his grand object, which was rather to lead than to conquer 
eece, might not be obtained without a war against any of her principal 
tea. Afterwards, when the Athenians, under the active administra- 
n of Demosthenes, baffled his efforts in the north, and showed a deter- 
nation to counteract all his projects, it became necessary for him to 
ike a decisive blow, even at the risk of irritating Thebes. He ran 
ji risk, and succeeded^ bat not without danger. 
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obtain these two advantages, the synod at ThermopyliB, 
the privileges at Delphi ; ' for which objects they aided 
confed2»cy. Thus you will find that each party has 
led into many acts unwillingly : and against this 
being such as I describe, you must take precautions. 

Must we then do as we are bidden, for fear of the coi 
quences? and do you recommend this? Far from it 
advise you so to act, as not to compromise your dignitji 
avoid war, to prove yourselves right-thinking, just- 
men. With those who think we should boldly sufier an^ 
and do not foresee the war, I would reason thus. We 
the Thebans to have Oropus; and if one asked us why, 
required a true answer, we shoidd say, To avoid war. Ai 
Philip now we have ceded Amphipolis by treaty, and 
the Cardians* to be excepted from the other people of' 
Chersonese ; and the Carian^ to seize the islands Chios, 
and Rhodes, and the Byzantines to detain* our vessels; 
dently because we think the tranquillity of peace 
bene^eial than strife and contest about such questioiuu 
were folly then and utter absurdity, after dealing thus 
each party singly on matters of vital moment to ourseh 
to battle now with them all for a shadow at Delphi. 

1 The Thessalians were peculiarly aggrieved by their exclusic 
Vduring the Sacred war) from the national synod, and from the oi 
and festivities of Delphi. Theii- country had been the cradle of 
Hellenic race, their deputien were the most numerous in the council, i 
their vicinity to the places of meeting gave them a greater interest iii 
the proceedings. Hence they most eagerly pressed for punishment a 
the Phocians. The tribes of Mount (Eta proposed, that the male popii 
lation of Phocis should be precipitated from the Delphian rock ; whid 
cruelty was not permitted by Philip. To gratify the Thessalians 
Philip put them in possession of Nicsea, one of the towns near the paei 
of ThermopylK, but even there he kept a Macedonian garrison. Th( 
Thebans had expected to have that town themselves, and were disaii 
pointed. 

' Cardia was a city at the north-western extremity of the Chersonese 
and from its position on the isthmus was considered the key of th 
peninsula. Among the towns ceded to Athens by Cersobleptes, Catdii 
nad not been included ; but the Athenians afterwards laid claim to it 
and Philip supported the Cardians in resisting that claim. 

' Idrieus, king of Caria, who was now in possession of these islandi 
which had revolted from Athens in the Social war. 

* Compe. U}6m to go into their port to pay barboni duties. 
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UU ABODMEHT. 

cj Aon after the close of the rhocian war, the attention of Philip was 
jj,2€iUed to Peloponnesus, where the dissensions between Sparta and 
her old enemies aflbrded him an occasion of interference. The 
Bpartans had never abandoned their right to the province of Mes' 
tenia, which had been wrested from them by Epaminondas; and 
i tA iuioe Thebes was no longer to be feared, they seem to have conceived 
}^1 hopes of regaining their losi power. The Argives and the Arcadians of 
Megalopolis were in leagne with Messenia, but Sparta had her allies 
hi the Peloponnesus, and even Athens was suspected of favouring 
/O^ : her cause. It does not appear that any open hostilities had taken 
ivj. . plaoe ; but about this time the fears of the Messenians induced them 
^ to solicit the alliance of Philip. He willingly promised them his 
, protection, and sent a body of troops into the Peninsula. The 
^' ' progress which Macedonian influence was making there having 
tJij alarmed the Athenians, they sent Demosthenes with an embassy to 
eounteract it. He went to Messene and to Argos, addressed the 
people, and pointed out the dangers to which all Greece was exposed 
by Philip's ambition. It seems that he failed in rousing their sus- 
picions, or they were too^uuch occupied by an immediate peril to heed 
one that appeared remote. Philip however resented this proceeding 
on the part of the Athenians, and sent an embassy to expostulate 
with them, especially on the charge of bad faith and treachery which 
had been preferred against him by Demosthenes. Ambassadors from 
Argos and Messene accompanied those of Macedon, and complained 
oT the connexion that appeared to subsist between Athens and 
Lacedsemon, hostile (they thought) to the liberties of Peloponnesus. 
In answer to these complaints, Demosthenes addressed his second' 
Philippic to the Popular Assembly ; repeating the substance of what 
he haid said to the Peloponnesians, vindicating his own conduct, and 
denouncing the Macedonian party at Athens. The embassy led to no 
immediate result; but the influence of Demosthenes at home was 
increased. 

In^ aU the speeches, men of Athens, about Philip's measures 
and infringements of the peace, I observe that statements 
made on our behalf are thought just and generous,^ and all 

' Gen^ous, as regards the Greek states, whose independence the 
Athenians stand up for. This praise Demosthenes frequently claims 
for his countrymen, and, compared with the rest of the Greeks, they 
deserved iL Leland understood the word ^tXmyf ^ovs ill the sa^nA 

VOL. I. O 
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who accuse Philip jure heard with approbation; yet notluiig 
(I may say) that is proper, or for the sake of which the 
speeches are worth hearing, is done. To this point are the 
affairs of Athens brought, that the more fully and cleaxij 
one convicts Philip of violating the peace with you, airf 
plotting against the whole of Greece, the more difficult JH 
becomes to advise you how to act The cause lies in all of ' 
us, Athenians, that, when we ought to oppose an ambi- i 
tious power by deeds and actions, not by words, we men cf 
the hustings^ shrink from our duty, of moving and advising^ 
for fear of your displeasure, and only declaim on the 
heinousness and atrocity of Philip's conduct; you of HbB 
assembly, though better instructed than Philip to azgiie 
justly, or comprehend the argument of another, to dieok 
him in the execution of his designs are totally unprqmred. 
The I'esult is inevitable, I imagine, and perhaps just Ytm. 
each succeed better in what you are busy and earnest aboi]li.$ 
Philip in actions, you in words. If you are still satisfiad 
^-itb using the better ai^guments, it is an easy matter, dud 
there is no trouble : but if we are to take measures ior iSie 
correction of these evils, to prevent their insensible progma^ 
and the rising up of a mighty power, against which we ooiild 
have no defence, then our course of deliberation is not' liitt 
same as formerly; the orators, and you that hear them, mint 
prefer good and salutary counsels to those which are easy 
and agreeable. 

First, men of Athens, if any one regards without imeasiniaB 
the might and dominion of Philip, and imagines that ii 
threatens no danger to the state, or that all his preparatioiis 
are not against you, I marvel, and wotdd entreat you ererj 
one to hear briefly from me the reasons, why I am led to 
form a contrary expectation, and wherefore I deem Philip an 
enemy ; that, if I appear to have the clearer foresight, you 

■ense, though he translates it humane. We use the tenn philanthraph 
In a sense not unlike that of the orator ; but, as Leland truly obserroi^ 
" the distinction of Qreek and barbarian precluded the rest of wiM^Vit^ 
from a just share in Qrecian philanthropy ; " and he might have added, 
that their notions of slaveiy were not in accordance with an enUuged 
humanity. Therefore, I prefer a word of a less arrogant m^iiitig; 
Jacobs: biUig, Francis: *' filled with sentiments of exceeding mod»> 
ration." 
* Auger has : '' noua qui montons 4 la tribiuM. 
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nay liearken to me ; if they, who have Buch oonfidenoe and 
trujBt in Philip, you may give your adherence to them. 

Thus then I reason, Atheniana What did Philip first 
taake himself master of after the peace 1 Thermcpylae and 
the Phocion state. Well, and how used he his power 1 He 
flhose to act for the benefit of Thebes, not of Athens. Why 
Bof Because, I conceive, measuring his calculations by 
ambition, by his desire of imiversal empire, without regard 
to peace, quiet, or justice, he saw plainly/ tibiat to a people of 
emir character and prmciples nothing could he offer or give, 
that would induce you for self-interest to sacrifice any of the 
Qreeks to him. He sees that you, having respect for justice, 
dreading the in&my of the thing, and exercising proper fore- 
thought, would oppose him in any such attempt as much as 
if you were at war: but the Thebans he expected (and 
events prove him right) would, in return for the services 
dooe them, allow him in everything else to have his way, and, 
■o fiur from thwarting or impeding him, wotdd fight on his 
ride if he required it. From the same persuasion he be- 
ftiended lately the Messenians and Argives, which is the 
highest panegyric upon you, Athenians; for you are adjudged 
by these proceedings to be the only people incapable of 
betraying for lucre tiie national rights of Greece, or bartering 
your attachment to her for any obligation or benefit. And 
this opinion of you, that (so (Afferent) of the Argives and 
Thebans, he has naturally formed, not only from a view 
of present times, but by reflection on the past. For as- 
suredly he finds and hears that your ancestors, who might 
have governed the rest of Greece on terms of submitting to 
Persia, not only spumed the proposal, when Alexander,* this 
man's ancestor, came as herald to negotiate, but preferred to 
abandon their country and endure any suffering, and there* 

> Alexander of Maoedon, son of Amyntas, was sent by Mardonius.. 
the Peniaii eommander, to offer the moat favourable terms to the Ath» 
Btana, if they would deaert the cause of the Greeks. The Spartans at 
the same time sent an emUas^, to remind them of their duty. The 
jpirited reply which the Athenians made to both embassies is related 
ligr Herodotus. The Thebans submitted to Xerxes, and fought against 
the Qreeks at the battle of Platna. The Argives were neutral, chiefly 
fimm jealouqr <^ Sparta. They demanded half the command of the 
allied army, as a condition of their assistance, but this could not be 
oompUed with. 

o2 
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after achieyed such exploits as all the world loves to meiitun^ * 
though none could ever speak them worthily, and therefom 
I must be silent; for their deeds are too mighty to he 
uttered * in words. But the forefathers of the Argives and 
Thebans, they either joined the barbarian's army, or did not 
oppose it; and therefore he knows that both will selfishly 
embrace their advantage, without considering the common 
interest of the Greeks. He thought then, if he chose your 
friendship, it must be on just principles ; if he attached him** 
self to them, he should find auxiliaries of his ambiticML 
This is the reason of his preferring them to you both thea 
And now. For certainly he does not see them with a laiger 
navy than you, nor has he acquired an inland empire and 
renounced that of the sea and the ports, nor does he fbiget 
the professions and promises on which he obtained the peace. 

Well, it may be said, he knew all this, yet he so acted^ not 
•from ambition or the motives which I charge, but because 
the demands of the Thebans were more equitable than youia 
Of all pleas, this now is the least open to him. He that bids 
the Lacedsemonians resign Messene, how can he pretend, 
when he delivered Orchomenos and Coronea to the Theban% 
to have acted on a conviction of juBtice 1 

But, forsooth, he was compelled, — ^this plea remains— he 
made concessions against his will, being surrounded by Tbe&- 
salian horse and Theban infantay. Excellent ! So of his 
intentions they talk; he will mistrust the Thebans; and 
some carry news about, that he will fortify Elatea. All 
this he intends and will intend, I dare say; but to attack 
the Lacedaemonians on behalf of Messene and Aigos he deefi 
not intend; he actually sends mercenaries and money into 
the country, and is expected himself with a great force. The 
Lacedsemonians, who are enemies of Thebes, he overthrows; 
the Phocians, whom he himself before destroyed, will he now 
preserve 1 

And who can believe thisi I cannot think that Philip^ 

1 The simple thrur in the original is more forcible than if it^iad 
oeen iwau^w, or the like* Compare Shakspeare, Coriolums, Act IL se. S^ 

I shall lack voice : the deeds of Coriolanua 

Should not be uttered feebly 

For this latt^ 
Before and in Gorioli, let me say, 
I cannot speak him home. 
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either if he was forced into bis former measures, cr if he 

were now giving up the Thebans, would pertinaciously oppose 

^heir enemies; his present conduct rather shows that he 

adopted those measures by choice. All tilings prove to a 

(xnrect observer, that his whole plan of action is against our 

state. And this has now become to him a sort of necessity. 

Conaider. He desires empire: he conceives you to be his 

only opponents. He has been for some time wronging you, 

as his own conscience best informs him, since, by retaining 

what belongs to you, he secures the rest of his dominion : 

had he given up Amphipolis and Potidsea, he deemed himself 

unsafe at home He knows therefore, both that he is 

plotting against you, and that you are aware of it; and, 

supposing you to have intelligence, he thinks you must hate 

bim; he is alarmed, expecting some disaster, if you get the 

chance, unless he hastes to prevent you. Therefore he is 

awake, and on the watch against us; he courts certain people, 

Thebans, and people in Peloponnesus of the like views, who 

from cupidity, he thinks, will be satisfied with the present, 

and from dulness of undei'standing will foresee none of the 

consequences. And yet men of even moderate sense might 

notice striking &cts, which I had occasion to quote to the 

Messenians and Argives, and perhaps it is better they should 

be repeated to you. 

Te men of Messene, said I, how do ye think the Olynthians 
would have brooked to hear anything against Philip at those 
times, when he surrendered to them Anthemus, which all 
former kings of Macedonia claimed, when he cast out the 
Athenian colonists and gave them Potidaea, taking on himself 
your enmity, and giving them the land to enjoy 1 Think ye 
they expected such treatment as they got, or would have 
believed it if they had been told ? Nevertheless, said I, they, 
after enjoying for a short time the land of others, are for a 
long time deprived by him of their own, shamefully expelled, 
not only vanquished, but betrayed by one another and sold. 
In truth, these too close connexions with despots are not safe 
for republics. The Thessalians, again, think ye, said I, whei. 
he ejected their tyrants, and gave back Nicsea and Magnesia, 
they expected to have the decemvirate^ which is now esta* 

> Thessaly was anciently divided into four districts, each called a 
tetras and tbis^ aa we ieam from the Uiird PhlUppic, "9?^ t^Wc^^fyas^ 
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bli&hed? or that he who restored the meeting at Pylce' ivoiiSI \ 
take away their revenues ? Surely not. And yet thA 
things have occurred, as all mankind may know. You beiicM 
Philip, I said, a dispenser of gifts and promises : pray, if yim 
are wise, that you may never know him for a cheat and a 
deceiver. By Jupiter, I said, there are manifold contrivimoeB 
for the guarding and defending of cities, as ramparts, iraBs^ 
trenches, and the like : these are all made with hands, and 
require expense ; but there is one common safeguard in the 
nature of prudent men, which is a good security for all, but 
especially for democracies against despots. What do I 
Mistrust. Keep this, hold to this; preserve this only, 
you can never be injured. What do ye desire 1 Freedom. 
Then see ye not that Philip*s very titles are at TOrianto 
therewith 1 Every king and despot is a foe to freedom, an 
antagonist to laws. Will ye not beware, I said, lest, nsMxig 
deliverance from war, you find a master 1 

They heard me with a tumult of approbation ; and many 
other speeches they heard from the ambassadors, both in my 
presence and afterwards ; yet none the more, as it appean^ 
will they keep aloof from Philip's friendship and promises. 
And no wonder, that Messenians and certain Peloponnesians 
should act contrary to what their reason approves; but yoti, 

after the termination of the Sacred war. The olject of Philip fn 
effecting this arrangement was, no doubt^ to weaken the infloenee 
of the great Thessalian families by a division of power; otherwite 
the Pherssan tyrannv might have been exchanged for an <^igBX«by 

Eowerful enough to be independent of Macedonia. The decemvlxate 
ere spoken of (if the text be correct) was a farther contrivanee 
to forward Philip's yiews; whether we adopt Leland's opinion, that 
each tetrarchy was governed by a council of ten, or Schaefer^s, that 
each city was placed under ten governors. Jacobs nnder^tands tt« 
word decemvirate not to refer to any positive form of government^ bat 
generally to designate a tyranny, such as that which the Lacedsemo- 
nians used to introduce into conquered cities. So, for example, the 
Bomans might have spoken of a decemvirate after the time of Appios. 
However this be, Philip seems to have contrived that the ruUng body, 
whether in the tetrarchy or the decadarchy, should be his own creatnreSb 
Two of them, Eudicus and Simus, are particularly mentioned by 
Demosthenes as traitors. 

* PylcB, whidi signifies ffcUea, was a name applied by the Greeks to 
divers passes, or defiles, but especially to the pass of ThermdpykB, which 
opened through the ridges of Mount (Eta into the country of the 
Ej^iciiemidian Locrians, and was so called from the hot snip hisreoiif 
MpiingB tbAt guehed from the foot of tVie mouuUaiu 
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j vho understand yonrselyes^ and by ns orators are told, how 
i| .jroa are plotted against, how you are inclosed ! you, I fear, 
a to escape present exertion, wHl come to ruin ere you are 
J ,-MrBre. So doth the moment's ease and indulgence prevail 
., oyer distant advantage. 

m- ; As to your measures, you will in prudence, I presume, 
, oeimult hereafter by yourselves. I will furnish you with 
•/ moh an answer as it l)ecomes the assembly to decide upon, 
d [Here the proposed answer was read.y 

? ■ It were just, men of Athens, to call the persons who 
.brought those promises, on the faith whereof you concluded 
peace. For I should never have submitted to go as ambas- 
sador, and you would certainly not have discontinued the 
war, had you supposed that Philip, on obtaining peace, would 
> act thus; but the statements then made were very different. 
.Aye, and others you should call. Whom ? The men who 
declared — after the peace, when I had returned from my 
second mission, that for the oaths, when, perceiving your 
delusion, I gave warning, and protested, and opposed the 
. abandonment of Thermopylse and the Phocians — ^tbat I, 
being a water-drinker,* was naturally a churlish and morose 
fellow, that Philip, if he passed the straits, would do just as 
you desired, fortify Thespias and Platsea, humble the Thebans, 
cut through the Chersonese' at his own expense, and give 
you Oropus and Euboea in exchange for Amphipolis. All 
these declarations on the hustings I am sure you remember, 
though you are not famous for remembering injuries. And, 
the most disgraceful thing of all, you voted in your con* 
fidence, that this same peace should descend to your poste- 
rity } so completely were you misled. Why mention I this 
now, and desire these men to be called 1 By the gods, I will 
tell you the truth frankly and without reserve. Not thai 
I may &11 a-wrangling, to provoke recrimination before you,* 

^ Whether this was moved by the orator himself, or formally read as 
his motion by the officer of the assembly, does not appear. 

' It was Philocrates who said. this. There were many jokes againsl 
DemosthoDes as a water-drinker. 

* This peninsula being exposed to incursions from Thrace, a plan 
was conceived of cutting through the isthmus from Pteleon to Leuce 
A.cte, to protect the Athenian settlements. See the Appendix to this 
rolume, on the Thracian Chersonese. 

* Simikrly Auger : " Co n'est pas pour m'attirer les invectives do 
mea anciens adversairea en les invectivant moi-m^me." 3«AQib^ olhar- 
jn'se: JTicki um durch Sckm3hungen mir a^f gleicJie Weise Qe!i\.^\ W 
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and afford my old adversaries a fresh pretext for getting 
more from PhUip, nor for the purpose of idle garrulity. But 
I imagine that what Philip is doing will grieve you hereafter 
more than it does now. I see the thing progressing^ and 
would that my surmises were fidse; but I doubt it is too 
near already. So when you are able no longer to disregard 
events, when, instead of hearing from me or others that these 
measiu*es are against Athens^ you all see it yourselves^ and | 
know it for certain, I expect you will be wrathftil and ex- 
asperated. I fear then, as your ambassadors have concealed 
the purpose for which they know they were corrupted, 
those who endeavour to repair what the others have lost may 
chance to encounter your resentment; for I see it is a 
practice with many to vent their anger, not upon the guilty, 
but on persons most in their power. Whilst therefore the 
mischief is only coming and preparing,. whilst we hear one 
another speak, I wish every man, though he knows it well, to 
be reminded, who it was^ persuaded you to abandon Phoda 
and Thermopylae, by the command of which Philip com- 
mands the road to Attica and Peloponnesucf, and has broug^ 
it to this, that your deliberation must be, not about claims 
and interests abroad, but concerning the defence of your* 
home and a war in Attica, which will grieve every dtiaen 
when it comes, and indeed it has commenced from that day. 
Had you not been then deceived, there would be nothing to 
distress the state. Philip would certainly never have pro- 
vailed at sea and come to Attica with a fleet, nor would he 
have marched with a land-force by Phocis and Thermopykd : 
he must either have acted honourably, observing the peace 
and keeping quiet, or been immediately in a war similar to 
that which made him desire the peace. Enough has been 
said to awaken recollection. Grant, ye gods, it be not all 
fully confirmed ! I would have no man punished, though 
death he may deserve, to the damage and danger of the 
country. 

EucJi zu verachaffen, Bnt I do not think that ifuarrf \6yoM wovfyrm eaa 
bear the sense of x6yov ri^oc/u, " get a hearing for myself." And the 
orator's object is, not so much to sneer at the people by hinting that 
they are ready to hear abnse, as to deter his opponents from retaliation| 
or weaken its effect, by denouncing their opposition as cormpt. Leland 
naw the meaning : " Not that, by breaking out into inyectives, I may 
expose myself to the like treatment." 
' Ho means M&chineA» 
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lie ooeasion from which thin Oration has received its title, wai a dis- 
pute between Philip ana the Athenians concerning the small island 
cf H^onnesus, which lies off the coast of Thessaly, below the 
entrance to the Thermaic gait A group of small islands here, 
among which were also Scial^as, Scopelns, and Peparethus, belonged 
to AUiens. Halonnesus, not long after the termination of the 
Phocian war, was taken by a pirate named Sostratus. He, having 
given annoyance to Philip, was expelled by that king from the 
ifiAand ; but Philip, instead of restoring it to the Athenians, kept it in 
his own hands. At this the Athenians took umbrage, and probably 
thought that Halonnesus being so near to Euboea, as well as to the 
other islands, it might be dangerous to leave it in Philip's possession. 
An embassy was sent to Macedonia, u. o. S43, to negotiate about this, 
and also various other subjects of dispute which at that time existed, 
rach as Amphipolis, Potidaea, and the af&irs of the Chersonese. At 
the head of the embassy was Hegesippus, a friend of Demosthenea. 
The claims made by the Athenians were deemed by Philip so pre- 
posterous, that he rejected them at once, and dismissed the envoys. 
Soon after, he sent an embassy to Athens, with a letter written by 
himself, in which he pointed out the extravagance of their demands, 
but expressed his willingness to make certain concessions. With 
respect to Halonnesus, he contended that it bad become his by con- 
quest, the Athenians having lost it, but offered to make them a 
inesent of the island. The letter was read in the assembly. AH 
that we know of it is from the following speech, in which the orator 
eomments on its various statements, and endeavours to show that 
Philip was in the wrong. The whole of the speech has not come 
down to us ; for it appears to have contained a resolution, moved by 
the orator, by way of reply to Philip. 

oet modern critics, following Libanius, have come to the opinion, that 
not Demosthenes, but Hegesippus, was the author of this Oration. 
The argument rests, not only upon the style of the Oration itself, 
which is beneath the general character of Demosthenes, but also on 
collateral circumstances, some of which will be noticed in the coune 
of the notes. There is, indeed, good evidence that Demosthenes 
made a speech on the same question, and also that he took the same 
views upon it as Hegesippus, with whom he generally agreed in 
politics. This may account for the fact, that the only extant speech 
on the subject has been attributed to Demosthenes, when his own it* 
lost. 

EN of Athens, never can we who maintam your riglits in 
is assembly be deterred by the coniplaint& of PhUi^ fcQia 
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advisiug you for the best. It would be monstrouSy if our 1 
privilege on the hustings could be destroyed by his ApisUes. ^ 
I will first, men of Athens, go through the articles of Philip s 
letter; and then I will answer the statements of the am>- 
bassadors. 

Philip begins about Halonnesus, saying, it belongs to hiiU; 
but he gives it you. He denies yoiu' claim to reatitutk>o,-a8 
he neither took it from Athens, nor detains it from her. He 
addressed the like argument to us, on our embassy to Maoe- 
don;^ that he had won the island from pirates, and it wfui 
properly his own. It is not difficult to deprive him of tlus 
argument, by showing its fallacy. All pirates seizing places 
wron^ully, and fortifymg themselves therein, make excur- 
sions to annoy other people. One who has chastised and 
vanquished the pirates surely cannot urge with reason,. thaC 
what they robbed the owners of becomes his property. If 
you grant this, then, supposing that pirates seized a place iq 
Attica,' or Lemnos, or Imbrus, or Scyrus, and some persons 
dislodged the pirates, what is to prevent that place where. the 
pirates were, and which belonged to us, from instantly 
becoming their property who chastised the pirates 1 Philip 
is not ignorant of the injustice of this plea; he knows jt 
better than any one; but he expects you will be ctyoled by « 
set of men, who, having imdertaken to manage things here (is 
he desires, are performing that service now. Moreover, he 
cannot fail to see, that under either title, whichever yoii 
adopt, you will have the island, whether it be given, or 
given back.' Why then is it material to him, not to use 

' This tends to prove that Hegesippug was the speaker. For he eon* 
ducted the embassy referred to, and Demosthenes did not aecompanj 
him. 

' The example put by the orator carries the argmnent no furtlier. 
looking on it as a question of international law. The right of the new 
eonqueror might depend on the length of time since the fint oonqaest^ 
or any other circumstances, showing an acquiescence therein by tbe 
original owner. If France now were to take Gibraltar from England, 
this would afford no casus belli for Spain against France. No doabt 
the general argument here rests on the piratical character of the fixsl 
seizure. And yet a successful robber becomes a conqueror t^fcer i 
certain lapse of time. 

* This passage is relied on by VVeiske as a proof that Demosthenes 
made the speech ;' because it is an undoubted fact, that Deinosthenes waf 
ridiculed hy ifSschineg and others for the distinction which be drew 
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the just phrase and restore it to you, but to use the unjust, 
and make it a present! His object is, not to charge it to 
you as an obligation, (for such an obligation would be ridicu- 
lous,) but to display to all Greece, that the Athenians are glad 
to receive their maritime dependencies &om the Macedonian. 
This you must not allow, men of Athens. 

When he says that he wishes to submit to arbitration on 
these questions, he only mocks you, in asking Athenians to 
refer a dispute with a man of Pella concerning their title to 
'the islands. And besides, if your power, which delivered 
Greece, is unable to preserve your maritime dominion, and 
the judges to whom you refer, and with' whom the award 
rests, preserve it for you, supposing Philip does not corrupt 
them; do you not confessedly, by taking such course, re- 
nounce all possessions on the continent, and demonstrate to 
the world that you will not contend with him for any, when 
even for possessions on the sea, where you consider your 
sti^ngth lies, you contend not by arms, but litigation 1 

' Further, he says he has sent commissioners here to settle a 
jodicial treaty/ to be in force not after ratification in your 

between the giving and the giving back of the island. It proves very 
little, in my opinion. The argument here used must have occurred to 
^ny orator who spoke on the same side of the question, and was doubt- 
leas ni]ged both by Hegesippus and Demosthenes. It is far from being 
a captious qmbble. Daily it happens that men refuse to take as a gift 
what tiiey claim as a right. But with nations this is a more import&nt 
tDEtter than with individuals : what is pride in the one case^ is policy 
01 the other. The point was first made by Philip himself. If be was so 
toxions about the distinction, the question naturally arose, why was ho 
Ml and the reason was not difficult to see. 

' Arrangements (called triykfioKa) were sometimes made between 
different countries, for the administration of justice betwe n their 
nqfiectlve people. These arrangements would embrace certain general 
I^ndples of jurisprudence, according to which any dispute between a 
aative and an alien should be determined by the tribunal of either 
^onntzy ; the complainant always seeking justice in the court of his 
]|4venaiy*s domicile. Thus, supposing such a legal tariff to be agreed 
lipoli between Athens and Philip, an Athenian having a complaint 
Hgti n gt one of his subjects would prefer his suit in Macedonia, but 
the judge must decide the cause not entirely by Macedonian law, but in 
accordance with the articles of the compact ; and converdcly if a Mace- 
donian were the plaintiff. For further information see title Symbolon 
in the Aiehasologioal Dictionary. The argument of the orator here U 
•omewbat captious. How the proposed arrangemen^i cs^\A\ ^%&V> n^^ 
slahn of Athens to Potidtetk, does not appear. PhWVvC* \tW^x \\A^sr^ 
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court, as the law commands, but after reference to him,' | 

giving an appeal to himself from your judgment. He visheb 

to get this advantage of you, and procure an admission in 1 

the treaty, that you make no complaint for his aggressions on 

Potidsea, but confirm the lawfulness both of his taking and 

holding it. Yet the Athenians who dwelt in Potidsea, whilst 

they were not at war, but in alliance with Philip, and not- 

withstiinding the oath which Philip swore to the inhabitants 

of Potidaja, were deprived by him of their property. I say, 

he wishes to get your absolute acknowle(%ment, that you 

complain not of these wrongful acts, nor deem yourselves 

injured. That there is no need of a judicial treaty between 

Athens and Macedonia, past times may suffice to show. 

Neither Amyntas, Philip's father, nor any other kings of 

Macedon, ever had such a contract with our state ; although 

the intercoui*se between us was formerly greater than it is 

now : for Macedonia was dependent on us, and paid us 

tribute,* and we then resorted to their ports, and they to outb^ 

more frequently than now, and there were not the monthly 

sittings punctually held, as at present, for mercantile causes,* 

dispensing with the necessity of a law- treaty between suck 

distant countries. Though nothing of the sort then existed, 

it was not requisite to make a treaty, so that people should 

sail from Macedonia to Athens for justice, or Athenians to 

Macedonia : we obtained redress by their laws and they by 

ours. Be assured, therefore, these articles are drawn for an 

admission that you have no further pretenco for claiming 

Potidsea. 

might have thrown some light on the question. It is not improbable 
that Potidaea may have been named for the seat of Macedonian jurisdic- 
tion, as being more convenient for the trial of international causes than 
Pella, or any inland town. Athens then, agreeing to the arrangement^ 
might be said to have acknowledged Philip's right. 

^ We have seen a similar boast in the third Olynthiac. But neither of 
the statements is to be understood as strictly true. While the kings of 
Macedonia possessed no towns on the coast, they (no doubt) submitted 
to the maritime supremacy of Athens, and paid harbour dues and tolls, 
which might he called tribute in loose language. Or it may be a mete 
oratorical flourish, for which the dependency of the maritime towns and 
the friendly relations between Athens and Macedonia afforded some, 
colour. 

* The sittings here alluded to had not very long been established. 
T)jej were held in the six winter months for the speedy trial of mei* 
cantj/e 8uit)\ 
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As to pirates,* jou ought jointly, he says, you and lilm- 
flel^ to guard the sea against these depredators : but he xeally 
msks to be introduced by us to maritime power, for you to 
confess that you are unable even to keep guard of the sea 
without Philip, and further for the privil^e to be granted 
him of sailing about and touching at the islands, under the 
pretence of watching pirates, so that he may corrupt tlie 
islanders and seduce them &om you; and besides restoring 
to Thasus^ by means of your commanders the exiles whom 
he harboured, he designs to gain over the other islands, by 
Bending his agents to sail with your commanders on the joint 
protective service. And yet some persons deny that he wants 
the sea. But, without any want^ he is equipjmig galleys, 
building docks, seeking to send out armaments and incur no 
trifling expense for maritime enterprises on which he sets no 
value.* 

Do you think, then, Athenians, that Philip would ask you 
to make these concessions, if he did not despise you, and rely 
on the men whom he has chosen to be his friends here 1 men 
who are not ashamed to live for Philip and not for their coun^ 
try, and think they carry homo his presents, when all at home 
they sell ! 

Concerning the peace, which the ambassadors sent by him' 
permitted us to amend, because we made an amendment, 
which all mankind allow to be just, that each party should 
hold his own, he denies that he gave the permission, or that 
his ambassadors so stated to you; doubtless, having been 
instructed by his friends here, that you remember not what is 
said before the people. This, however, of all things it is im-^ 
possible for you to forget; since it was in the same assembly 

. ^ Thaaus is an island off the coast of Thrace opposite the mouth 
of the Kestus. It was celebrated for its wine, and also for its marble 
^marries and mines. The gold mines on the adjacent continent be- 
longed to the Tbasians, when they were seized by Philip. The island, 
baring been wiestedfrom the Athenians in the Peloponnesian war, was 
iftarwards recovered, and at this time they kept a garrison in it. 

' So Jacobs : das ihm so gletchguUig ist. And Beiske so explains it 
la his index. The irony is of course continued. Pabst, however, contends 
that this is wrong, and takes the more ordinary construction of the 
words: worauf er den grossten Wetih legt. 

* This Macedonian embassy preceded the one from Athens, which 
Hegesippns conducted, and which conveyed the Athenian propMals foi 
the amendment of the treaty. 
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that his ambassadors addressed you, and that the decree im. \ 
drawn ; and so it is not possible, as the words had just been | 
spoken and the decree was instantly read, that you could 
have passed a resolution which misrepresented the ambur 
sadors. Wherefore, this charge in his letter is not againrt 
me, but against you, that you sent a decree in answer. i9 
something which you never heard. And the ambaasadoif 
themselves, whom the decree misrepresented, when you read I 
them your answer and invited them to partake your bo^' 
pitality, ventured not to come forward and say, ^ You misf 
represent us, Athenians, and make us to have stated wba| 
we never did," but went their way in silence. 

I wish, men of Athens, (as Python,^ who was then amfaaSf 
sador, obtained credit with you for his address,) to remind 
you of the very words which he spoke. I am sure you will I 
remember them ; they were exactly like what Philip has nom 
written. While he complained of us who deciy PhiHp^ ha 
found fault with you also, that notwithstanding his intentiooi 
to serve you, his preference of your friendship to that of any 
of the Greeks, you oppose him yourselves, and listen to 
slanderers who ask him for money and abuse him : toot bv 
such language — ^when people report that he was calnmniatefl^ 
and you listened to it — his feelings are altered, finding him^ 
self mistrusted by those whom he had purposed to befriends 
He therefore advised the public speakers not to dispangi 
the peace, for it were better not to break peace; but if thsM \ 
were aught amiss in the articles, to rectify it, as Philip woidd \ 
concur in any resolution of yours. Should they penisfc m 
slander, without proposing anything themselveet, by which 
the peace might stand and Philip cease to be suspected, yda 
ought not (he said) to attend to such persons. 

You heard and approved these statements, and said that I 
Python's argument was just And just it was. But hto -^ 

' Python of Byzantium, who was an able speaker and diplomaUsftyaiid 
employed with great advantage by Philip in his negotiations with othof 
states. Demosthenes seems to have been the only man who could ciiope 
with him, and boasts in his speech on the Crown, that on one beooikit 
he reduced him to silence in the presence of a multitude of ambMaaden. 
Perhaps it was on the embassy here referred to ; or it might be on iW 
which gave occasion to the second Philippic It is probable, bntiMt 
certain, that this was the same Python who murdered CotySy kiof «! 
Thnce, 
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attda those statements, not that anr articles might be oau- 
oelled, which were advantageous to Philip, and for the inser- 
tion of which he had spent large sums of money, but at tha 
suggestion of his instructors here, who thought no man 
mmld move anything counter to the decree of Philocrates, 
idiich lost Amphipolik I, men of Athens, have never dared 
to make an unlawful motion, but I made one contravening 
tiie decree of Philocrates, which was unlawful, as I will show. 
^Ebe decree of Philocrates, according to which you lost Am- 
phipolis, ran ooimter to the former decrees, through which 
joa aoquired that territory. Therefore that decree of Philo- 
crates was unlawful, and it was impossible for the author of 
a legal motion to move in accordance with an unlawful 
decree. But moving in accordance with those former decrees, 
which were lawful and preserved your territory, I moved a 
lawful resolution, and convicted Philip of deceiving you, and 
duariD^ not to amend the peace, but to bring your honest 
OoomeUors into discredit. 

That he then allowed the amendment and now denies it, 
you all. know. But he says Amphipolis belongs to him; 
beoaiifle you declared it to be his, when you resolved he 
isftunild keep what he held.^ You did indeed pass that reso- 
lotioii, but not that Amphipolis should be his : for it is 
poflBible to hold the property of another, and all holders hold 
act their own. Many possess what belongs to others; there- 
Ibfie this sophistry of his is absurd. And he remembers the 
decree of Philocrates, but has forgotten the letter which he 
Bsnt you when he was besiegiDg Amphipolis, in which he 
aoknowledged that Amphipolis was yours; for he promised 
afber its reduction to restore it to Athens, as it belonged to 
her, and not to the holders. So they, it seems, who occupied 
Amphipolis before Philip's conquest, held the domain of 
Athenians, but, since Philip has conquered it, he holds not 
the domain of Athenians, but his own. Olynthus too, Apol- 
kmia and Pallene, belong to him, not by usurpation, but in 
his own right. Think you he studies in all his despatches to 
J0VL, to show himself by word and deed an observer of what 

^ The treal7 had for its basis the principle of the uti passideHs, to 
adopt the expieaaion of modem diplomacy. According to the true 
eoniknietioii of this, Amphipolis would belong to Philip, and the 
nasoning of the orator is unsound. Bui no doubt^ in the whole-affaif 
«f Amphipolis, and the peace also, Philip overreaAlved th^ AvA^QiiLV&ASk 
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the world calls justice, or rather has he set it at defiance^ vbfli 
a land, ^hich the Greeks and the Persian monarch bats 
voted and acknowledged to be yours, he asserts to be not 
yours, but his own ? 

As to the other amendment which you made in the artiolo^ 
that the Greeks not included in the peace should be free 
and independent, and, if any one attacked theni, should be 
succoured by all parties to the treaty, you deeming it equi- 
table and righteous, that not only we and our cdlies,aiKl 
Philip and his allies, should enjoy the peace, while those who 
were neither our allies nor Philip's were exposed, and might 
bo oppressed by the powerful, but that they also shoidd have 
security by your peace, and we should lay down our arms and 
enjoy petice in reality ; although he confesses in the letter, as 
you hear, that this amendment is just, and that he allows it, 
ho has taken their town from the Phereeans and put a 
garrison in the citadel, doubtless to make them independent; 
he marches against Ambrooio,' bursts into tlu:ee Cussopiau' 
cities, Pondosia, Buchota, and Elatea, colonies of Elis, after 
ravaging their territories, and gives them in vassalage to his 
kinsman Alexander. Proofs how much he desires tbe freedom 
and independence of Greece ! 

Respecting his continual promises of doing you important 
service, he says that I misrepresent and slander him to the 
Greeks ; for he never promised you anything. So impudent 
is this man, who has written in a letter, which is now in the 
senate-house, (when he declared he would silence us his 
opponents if the peace were made,) that he would confer on 
you such an obligation as, were he siure of the peace, he 
would instantly communicate ; implying that these favours, 
intended for us in the event of peace, were ready and pro- 

. * Philip's expedition against Ambracia followed the campaign in 
Epirus, which took place in B.a 843. His designs against Ambracia were 
defeated by the exertions of the Athenians, who formed a league againi-l 
him, and sent troops to assist the Ambracians. Demosthenes in the 
third Philippic speaks of an embassy, in which both himself, aad 
Hegcsippus were engaged, which had the effect of stopping Philips 
invasion of Ambracia and Peloponnesus. 

' Cassopia is a district of Epirus, which Philip invaded slo. 848, and 
added to the kingdom of Alexander his brother-in-law, between whom 
and Philip's uncle, Arymbas, the province of Epirus was divided. The 
Cassopian Elatea must not be confounded with the Phocian. 
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iFided, iVfter the peace was made^ the gCKjd things intended 
for us all vanished, and among the Greekis has been wrought 
■uoh ruin as you have seen. In his present letter he pro- 
miseB you, that if you will trust his friends and advocates, 
and punish us who slander him to the people, he will greatly 
MTve you. Such, however, will be the character of his 
florioe; he will not return you your own, for he claims it 
himself; nor will his grants be in this part of the world, for 
foar of offending the Greeks : but I suppose some other 
laad and locality will be found, where his gifts may take 
flfibot. 

As to the places which he has taken during the peace, 
taken firom you in contempt of the treaty and violation of 
ita terms, since he has nothing to urge, but stands convicted 
of injustice, he offers to submit to a &ir and impartial tri- 
bonal, on a question which, of all others, requires no arbitra- 
tion, for the number of days determines it. We all know 
the month and the day when the peace was concluded. As 
sorely do we know in what month and on what day Ser- 
limn, Eigisce, and the Sacred Mount ^ were taken. These 
truuACtions are not so obscure; they need no trial; it 
is notorious to all, which month was the earlier, that in 
which the peace was signed, or that in which the places were 
captured. 

He says also that he has returned all our prisoners who 
were taken in war. Tet in the case of that Carystian,> the 
friend of our state, for whom you sent three embassies to 
demand his liberty, Philip was so anxious to oblige you that 
he killed the man, and would not even suffer him to be taken 
up for buxiaL 

It is worth while to examine what he writes to you about 

* Theie were places in Tkiaoe, taken by Philip from Cersobleptes. 

* CteijBtitt la a town of Euboea. The Proxenus, or public friend of a 
fiMneign atate, was one who protected its interests in his own country, 
parfbrming duties not unlike that cf a modem consul. A relation of 
mntsal ho^itality subaisted (as the word imports) between him and the 
citSmis of the friendly state ; and he was expected to entertain the 
ambasMidotB, or any persons who came on public business. (See title 
HoapMum, Arch. IMct) We have no word by which Prozenus can be 
tnmalated; nor any indeed which expresses the double relation of host 
and guest, as ^hros and Jiospes do. In German we have iSkuUagatt* 
fireund, 

YOU X, U 
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tbe Chersonese, and likewise to ascertain what his condiuit 
is. All the district beyond Agora,* as if it were hia own,' 
and belonged not to yon, he has given into the poasecF^ 
sion of Apollonides the Cardian. Tet the boundary ojP 
the Chersonese is not Agora, bnt the altar of Terminal 
Jupiter, which is between Pteleum and Leuoe-Acte, wherj 
the canal was to be cut through the Chersonese, as the 
inscription on the altar of Temmial Jupiter showa Marit 
the words : — ' j 

This hoJT altar built by native handcL 
'Twixt Pteleum and the Chalky Beach it stands^ ' 

Stands for the limit of their just domains, " 

The guardian He who in Olympus reigns. 

'r 

This territory, large as most of you know it to be^ ho* 
claims : part he enjoys himself part he has given to 6ther% 
and so he reduces all your property into his possessioau 
And not only does he appropriate the country beyond Agon, 
but also with reference to the Cardians, who dwell on this 
side Agora, he writes in his present letter, that if you luMi^ 
any difference with the Cardians, (who dwell in your domj^" 
nions,) you must refer it to arbitration. They baye/.l^ 
difference with you ; see if it is about a small matter<- ^Buffs 
say, the land they inhabit belongs to them, not to you^^ttaiti 
yours are mere occupations in a foreign country, thefiv a^ 
possessions in their own; and that vour fellow*Gitiieny'Cci^. 
lippus of Pseania,^ alleged this in a aecree. And here they 
are right ; he did so allege, and, on my indicting him for an 
unlawful measure, you acquitted him; and thus he bias 
caused your title to the land to be contested. But if you 
could bring yourselves to refer this dispute with the Cardians, 
whether the land be yours or theirs, why should not the 

^ This was a place in the Chersoneae, the whole of which, except 
Cardia, belonged to Athens. The orator contends, that the boundaiy 
of the Chersonese was a line drawn across the isthmus from Pteleum to 
Leuce-Acte, the latter of which places was probably named from the 
white cliffs on the beach. In the centre of this line was erected the 
altar, which anciently separated the boundaries of those towns. Agon 
was within the line. For further information concerning the Chersonese, 
•ee the following oration, and Appendix III. 

} Pseania is one of the townships, hiiyMi, into which Attica was divided. 
Libanius says, it was Hegesippus who preferred this indictment against 
Callippus. 
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oiher people of the Chersonese be dealt with on the same 
principle 1 His txeatment of you is so insolent, that he says, 
if the Oardians will not submit to arbitration, he will compel 
them, as if you were unable even to compel Cardians to do 
you justdoa As you are unable, he says he will himself 
compel them. I>on't you really find him a great benefactor? 
And some men haye declared this epistle to be well written ; 
men who are &r more deserving of your detestation than 
Philip. He, by constant opposition to you, acquires honour 
and signal advantage for himself: Athenians who exhibit 
leal, not for their country, but for Philip, are wretches that 
ou^t to be exterminated by you, if you carry y om Drains in 
yoor temples^ and not trodden down in your heels. ^ 

It now remains, that to this well-drawn epistle and the 
speeches of the ambassadors I propose an answer, which in 
mj <qpinion is just and expedient for Athens. 

* LIlMiiiui ecnsons the ooaneneas of thii expreBrion, and contenda 
l^afe DemoathenflB never oonld have naed it. Weiake thinks differently, 
«Bd miotea the examples of coane language adduced against his rival by 
jBadunoB* (Or. eonC Ctes.) Libanius, however, thinks that the whole 
ilgrle of fhia oration is hoieath the Demosthenic character. The reader 
flfiNt form his own opinion. It has been remarked, both by Photius 
and Dr. Johnson, that there may be much difference between the best 
wpd the worst productions of an author. Yet there is in most good 
Muon a general ehaiacter, by which those who are fiimiliar with them 
floffm a Jndfrnort of what is gemiine. 
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THE ORATION ON THE CHERSONESK 



THl AAOUICEHT. 

2 

The Athenians had Bent a body of citizens, commanded by DiopitkBlj 
to receive allotments of land in the Chersonese, and at the Baatf 
time to protect the interests of Athens by acting as an nnoj tf 
observation. They soon fell into disputes with the Cardiana aboflli 
the limits of their territory. Philip, who at this time was engage^ 
in a Thracian war, sent assistance to the Cardians ; bat Dioj^thei^. 
having collected a troop of mercenaries, kept the field gaoceflafbU^«[ 
and, not content with acting on the defensive, carried the war 
into Thrace, assisted the enemies of Philip, and wrested from IdnL 
some of his conquests. Philip, who, as we have seen in the UA 
oration, had written before to the Athenians on the subject of Gazdii^ 
now wrote them a letter complaining of the conduct of DiopithM^ 
charging them with an infringement of the peace. This letter airiVed 
early in the summer of the year B.a 842, and an assembly was Imaft* 
diately called to consider what measures should be taken. The Map^ 
donian p^rty were vehemeni;in denouncing Diopithes, and m^ging hlfk 
recal. Demosthenes, seeing that Athens, though nominally at peaoti' 
with Philip, was really defending herself against his aggressiona^ twe 
to justify Diopithes, insisted on the necessity, which he had so aU ie Birill 
uiged in the first Pliilippie, of keeping a permanent ibrae oniw 
northern coast, and contended that the anny of Diopithes should latlMf. 
be reinforced, than recalled at a time when its presence waa peea^' 
liarly necessary. He again warns his eonntiymen of impeiuUnr 
danger, and points out the measures which, as men of spuit aM 
prudence, they ought to pursue. 

This oration is full of good sense and manly eloquence. It had tlto. 
success which it deserved. Diopithes was continued in his ooobi' 
mand ; and the exertions of Athens in the next few^jears had tii» 
effect of preserving the Chersonese and the Bosphorus. 

Diopithes was father to Menander, ^e celebrated oomie poet^ wbo^ii 
plays have beeu copied by Terence. 

For further information on the subject of the Chersonese, see Appendizl 
111. to this volume. 

It were just, men of Athens, that the orators in your asaenn 
bly should make no speeches to gratify either fiiendship or 
malice, but every one declare what he considers for the best^ 
especially when you are deliberating on pi blic measura of 
iniDortance. Howerer, sinoe there are c>er8ons who are 
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i to audreas you from fiustions motdyes, or others which 
3t name, it becomes you, Athenians, the majority, 
ill else aside, to determine and to do what you find 
si to the state. The serious question here is, the 
1 of the Chersonese, and the campaign in Thrace, 
Philip has now for upwards of ten months been 
g on; yet most of the speeches have been about 
les, his conduct and designs. It seems to me, that on 
;e against any of these men, whom according to the 
»a may pimisji when you please, it is in your option 

proceed immediately or at a later time, and need- 
me, or for any one, to aigue the point strongly : but 
defence of our dominions, which Philip, oiu* standing 

and now in great force about the Hellespont, is 

1 haste to conquer, and, if we are once too late, we 
3f?er recover, our duty is to consult and prepare with 
nost speed, and not for clamours and charges about 
latters to run off from this. 

Older at many things which are commonly said here. 
hiaYp been particularly surprised, Athenians, at what 
t heard a man declare in the Council,* that a states- 
bdrice should be, either to make war decidedly, or to 
I the peace. True; if Philip keeps quiet, neither 
; any of our territories contrary to the treaty, nor 
f a world of enemies against us, there is nothhig tc 
leaoe we must absolutely observe, and I see every 
•s on your part. But if the conditions of the peace, 
we swore to, are recorded and open to inspection; if it 
\ that from the beginning, (before Diopithes and the 
,* who are accused as authors of the war, ever sailed 
Lthens,^ Philip has robbed us of divers territories, of 
^ou still complain in these unrepealed resolutions, and 
m all along incessantly gathering the spoil of other 
^ Oreek and barbarian, for the materials of an attack 
ou, what mean they by saying we must have war or 

Connoil or Senate of Five Handled, of which Demoethenet 
a member when he was thirty-six years of age. 
settlers called itXijpovxoi were citizens sent out to receive parcels 
In some country dependent on Athens, but who still retained 
r Athenian citizenship, whether or not they permanently resided 
The word signifies ** aUotment-holders," or "allotteei of lands* 
die Ammedler, 
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peace? We have no choice in the matter: there remain | 
but one most just and necessaiy course, which these men 
purposely overlook. What is it? To defend ourselTes 
against an aggressor. Unless indeed they mean, that, so loi^ 
as Philip keeps aloof from Attica and Pirseus, he neither 
wrongs you nor commits hostility.* But if they put our 
/ights on this principle, and so define the peace, besides that 
the aigument is iniquitous, monstrous, and perilous for ' 
Athens, as I imagine is evident to all, it happens also to be 
inconsistent with their complaint against Diopithes. For 
why, I wonder, should we give Philip licence to do what be 
pleases, provided he abstain from Attica, while Diopithes is 
not suffered even to assist the Thracians, without our sayixig 
that he makes war? Here, it will be granted, they are shown 
in the wrong : but the mercenaries make sad work ravi^iilg 
the Hellespontine coast, and Diopithes has no right to detam 
vessels, and we must not allow him ! Well; be it so ! I am 
content. Tet I think, if they really give this ooonsd Ip. 
good faith, as their object is to disband a force hi y&ke 
service, while they denounce the general who maintainB §t, 
they ought likewise to show that Philip's army will be ds- 
bauded if you follow their advice. Otherwise, observe, they 
just bring the countiy into the same way, through which aU 
our past measures have miscarried.' For you surely know, 
that by nothing in the world has Philip beaten us so much, as - 
by being earlier in his operations. He with an army always 
attending him, knowing his own designs, pounces on whofxi 
he pleases in a moment :* we, when we hear that somethmg 

> Philip sought to conquer Athena in Thrace, us Napoleon to conqner 
England in Egypt or Portugal. And we shall find that precisely the 
same aiguments were used in our Parliament, to show the necessity of 
continuing the French war, which Demosthenes here ur^ to aiann the 
Athenians against Philip. 

' I follow the common reading dmS/^Xw, The ezplanatioa whSdi 
Sehaefer gives of his own reading does not satisfy me. 

' More closely, **i& upon the enemy, whom he pleases to attack, ki a 
moment." Francis: ''surprises upon the instont whom he thinks 

E roper to destroy;" which is not hsA, except for the last two words, 
leland is too wide: ''can in a moment strike the blow where ha 
pleases." Jacobs is good: steht aufenbliddich Jedem gege^n&ber, dei^ er 
angreifen toiU. Compare Vit^l, Qeoigic III. 

Hosti 
Ante ezpectatom positis stat in agmine casuis. 
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ii. goixig on^ b^gin to bustle and prepare. Methiaks the 

.nmlt i% that he very quietly flecures what he goes for; we 

^pDiTe too late, and have incuxred all the expense for nothing. 

tpnr enmity and our hostile intention we manifest, and get 

^^ dis^gpraoe of missing the time for action. 

•^ Then be apie, Athenians, now, that all the rest is talk and 

<pntenoey the real aim and contriyance is, that while you re~ 

^main at home, and the country has no force abroad, Philip 

^ma7 acoompliah what he pleases without interruption. First, 

^OTimder what is actually going on. Philip is staying with a 

[JftigB army in Thrace, and sending for reinforcements, as eye- 

i.viftiieB8aB report, from Macedonia and Thessaly. Now, should 

ha mdt for the trade-winds, and then march to the siege of 

^^jnmatium,^ think ye the Byzantines would persist in their 

fVBflent foUy, and would not invite you and implore your 

rMBStanoe i I don't believe it No ; they will receive any 

people^ even those they distrust more than us, sooner than 

;;pimeDideir their city to Philip; unless indeed he is before- 

jMad with them and captures it If then we are unable to 

Jul iMKthwards, and there be no help at hand, nothing can 

-Xttweat ilieir destruction. Well 1 the men are infatuated and 

.-hoaottiBd. Very likely; yet they must be rescued for all 

ithat^ because it is good for Athens. And this also is no^ 

elear to us, that he will not attack the Chersonese : nay, if 

:.WB may judge from the letter which he sent us, he says he 

.will chastise the people in the Chersonese. Then if the 

frasent army be kept on foot, it will be able to defend that 

,!Coantryf and attack some of Philip's dominions; but if it be 

' onoe disbanded, what shall we do, if he march against the 

:€SieQraonfl8e ? Try Diopithes, I suppose. And how will our 

ifiurs be bettered 1 But we shall send succoiu* from Athens. 

And suppose the winds prevent us f Oh, but he won't come ! 

And who will insure that ? Do you mark and consider, men 

>.<if Athena^ the approaching season of the year, against which 

oertain persons de8ii:e to get the Hellespont cles^ of you, and 

doli'V'Gir it up to Philip ? Suppose he should leave Thrace, 

* i l<^ii«nfl and Bynntiom had not been on g^d terms since the Social 
war. Sren at this period the Byzantines looked with more suspicion 
mpcm the Athenians than on Philip. Tei less than a year elapsed beforo 
the predictions of Demosthenes were falfiUed. Athens was in alliance 
with Byzantium, and dreading her successfully against Philip. 
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and without going near GhereonesoB or Bjzaatiiun, (I beg 
vou also to consider thia,) he should invade C9ialeui or 
Megara, as he lately did Oreus,^ think you it is bettor -to 
resist him here and sufSar the war to approach Attieoy or te 
find employment for him yonder ? I think the last. 

With such facts and arguments before you, so ftr from dis* 
paraging and seeking to disband this army, which Biopitliai 
£ endeavouring to organize for Athens, yon ou^t jaantAvm 
so provide an additional one, to support him with money 
and other friendly cooperation. For if Philip were uskadi 
'* Which would you prefer, that these soldiers of Diopitlie% 
whatever be their character, (I dispute not about that,) 
should thrive and have credit at Athens, and be refanfovoed 
with the assistance of the state, or that ^ey should bo difh 
persed and destroyed at the instanoo of oJumniatoiB and 
accusers?" — I think he would say, the latter. . And what 
Philip would pray to the gods for, certain persons among tm 
are bringing about ; and after thk you ask how the state it^ 
ruined 1 

I wish, therefore, to examine with fr-eedom our pna&tAi 
afi&drs, to consider how we are dealing with them, and what^ 
we are ourselves about We like not to contribute mom^^ 
we dare not take the field, we cannot abstain from the poblio 
funds, we neither give supplies to Diopithee nor apptova. 
what he finds for himself but grumble and inquire how he • 
got them, and what he intends to do, and the like ; and yet*- 
though thus disposed, we are not willing to mind our own. 
business, but with our mouths applaud those who speak 
worthily of the state, whilst in action we cooperate witii then 
adversaries. You like always to ask the speaker — ^Whai- 
must we do ? I will ask you this — ^What must I say ? Foe : 
if you will neither contribute, nor take the field,, nor abstain . 
from the public funds, nor give supplies to Diopithes, nor let 
alone what he finds for himself, nor be .content to mind your 
own business, I have nothing to say. If to these men, so^ 
"Drompt to accuse and calumniate, you already give suoh jSi ■ 
Acence, as to hear them complain by anticipation of prpjeati' 
which they impute to Diopithes, what can one say f 

^ OreuB of Euboea was betrayed to Philip not long before thU iha%, 
aB explained in the third PhUippie. The designs of Philip on Megan 
were hoMed, 
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; Bat the probable effect of sach coadnct some of y^n 
dioald bear. I will speak frankly; indeed, I could not 
q)eak otherwiae. All the generals who have ever sailed from 
Atbena, (or let me snffisr any penalty,) take money from Chians, 
from Erythrseans,^ from whom they severally can, I mean 
from the people who dwell in Asia. Those who have one or 
fcvo galieyB take less, those who have a greater fleet, more. 
And the givers give not^ either the small or the larger sums, 
for nothings (they are not so mad,) but by way of bargain, 
that the merahants who leave their harbours may not be 
moDgBd or plundered, that their vessels may be convoyed, or 
the like. They say thev give benevolences:' that is the 
ittDM of the presents. And so Diopithes, having an army, 
ia well aware that all these people will give money : for how 
elae do you soppoee^ that a man who has received nothing 
from yoOy and has nothing of his own to pay withal, can 
aaaintem his troops 9 From the skies? Impossible. He 
9NS on with what he collects, begs, or borrows. Therefore 
they, who accuse him before you, in effect warn all people to 
gm him noilung, as being sure to be punished for his inten- 
aoOM, much more for his acts, either as principal or auxiliary. 
Qienoe their clamours — he is preparing a siege 1 he is 
giving up the Qreeks ! So concerned are many of these 
peraona for the Asiatic Oreeks : perhaps quicker to feel for 
stnagen than for their country. And this is the meaning 
Cff oar sending another general to the Hellespont* Why, if 
Diopithes oommits outrage and detains vessels, a small, very 
bbmU sanmiona, men of Athens, can stop it all ; and the 
lama presoribe this, to impeach the guilty parties, but not to 
watch them ourselves at a great expense and with a large 
navy, for that were the extreme of madness. Against our 
whom we cannot bring under the laws, it is right 



^ IBiTthnB ia a diy of Asia Minor. 

'* It Ib ungnlar that the same naxne should be c^ven so many cen- 
turies after to the illegal contribntions which were extorted by some of 
oar iBngitah kings from their aabjects, under the pretence of their being 
valiiiitaiygifU. Sdward the Fourth and Heniy the Seventh were most 
v^preaaire in thia way. 

* The argument is — ^This is what my opponents mean by recom- 
moDding, tl^ another general should be sent to supersede and send 
back DiopiUiea. Such a course is wholly unnecessary, for you caa 
iommon lum home by an order of state. 
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and needful to maintain troops, and despatch a fleet, and ooii* 
tribute money; but agaii^st ourselves a decree, an impeaoli- 
ment, the state-galley,^ are sufEicient. Thus would misa of 
discretion act ; malignant and mischieyous politicians would 
proceed as these do. And that certain of these men are thus 
disposed, bad though it be, is not the worst For you of the 
assembly are so minded now, that if any one oomes forward 
and says, that Diopithes is the author of all your mitfor- 
tunes, or Chares, or Aristophon, or what oitixen he likes to 
name, you instantly assen^ and shout approbation; but if 
one rises to speak the truth — ^Athenians, you are trifling ; of 
all these misfortunes and troubles Philip is the cause; had 
he only kept quiet, the state would have had no trouble— -you 
are unable to contradict these statements^ yet, methinksi, you 
are annoyed, and feel as if someUiing were lost The reoaon 
is — and pray allow me, when I speak for the best^ to speak 
freely— certain statesmen have long since got you to< be 
severe and terrible in the assemblies, in warlUce jM^parations 
feeble and contemptible. If the party blamed be one whom 
you are certain to find within your reach, you say aye, and 
are content : but if one be accused, whom you cannot puniah 
without vanquishing him by arms, you appear confounded 
and pained at the exposure. It ought, Athenians, to have 
been the reverse; your statesmen should have acoustomed 
you to be mild and merciful in the assembly, sinoe there 
your dealings are with citizens and allies; in warlike prepara- 
tions they &ould have shown you to be terrible and severe 
since in them the contest is with adversaries and foes. But 
by excessive coaxing and hmnouring they have brought you 
to such a condition, that in the assembly you give yourselves 
airs and are flattered at hearing notlung but compliments, 
whilst in your measures and proceedings you aro puttiqg 
everything to hazard. 

By Jupiter ! suppose the Greeks called you to account for 
the opportunities which you have indolently lost, and askejl 
you, saying, " Men of Athens, you send us ambassadors on 
every occasion, and assert that Philip is plotting against us 

1 The ParaloB, or the Salaminia» which were employed for state pii» 
poflOB, and BomeUmea to fetch home criminals to be tried or pnnisbed 
Thus the Salaminia was despatched to bring Alcibiades baek from 
fileiJbr. 
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' «nd all the Greeks^ and that we should take precaationa 
aganut the man, and more to the same effect : (we mnst 

' admit and acknowledge it; for bo we do :) ''and yet, ye 
wretchedest of mankind, thon^ Philip has heen ten months 

' away, and by illness and winter and wars prevented from 
letiuiiing home^ you have neither liberated Eubcea, nor 
twsawered any of your dominions. He, on the contranr, 
whilst yoa were staying at home, at leisure, in health, (if 
men so acting may be csdled in health,) established two rulers 
in EuboBa, one like a hostile fortress opposite Attica, one 
threatening SciathuB;^ and these nuisances you have never 
got lid of; not even this would ye attempt; you have sub- 
mxttedy left the road open to him clearly, and made it mani- 
feat that^ if he died a hundred times, you would stir never a 
aiep the more. Then wherefore send embassies and make ac- 
mnations and give us trouble ? " If they asked this, what could 
we answer or say, men of Athens ? I really cannot tell. 

There are some persons indeed, who imagine they confute 
tbB speaker by asking, What must we do ? I can give them 
ii periactly just and true answer — Do not what you are now 
dinng : however, I will enter into more full detail ; and I 
trust they will be as ready to act as to interrogate. First, 
men of Athens^ you must be satisfied in your minds that 
Phflip is at war with the republic, and has broken the peace ; 
(pnty cease reproaching one another about this;) that he is 
iU-diBpoeed and hostile to all Athens, to her veiy ground, and 
(I may say) to all her inhabitants, even those who think they 
oblige him most Or let them look at Euthycrates and 
LasQienes the Olynthians,' who fancied themselves on the 
moat friendly footing with him, but, since they betrayed their 
ooontry, are sunk to the most abject state. But there is 
nothing that his wars and his schemes are directed against so 

* OUtarchus was ertablished in Ereiria, which is opposite the coast of 
Athens; Philistides in Orens, which is in the north of Euboea. The 
Iriand of Sciathus is a little above Euboea, and off the Magnesian coast 
of Thessaly. As the group of islands, of which Sciathus was one, 
belonged to Athens, Oreos was a dangerous position to be occupied by 
an enemy, 

* They betrayed Olynthus to Philip, and went to reside afterwards at 
bis eoint. But they were universally scouted as traitors, and on their 
eomplaiaing to PIdlip, he said, the Macedonians were a plain-spoken 
people, who called a spade a tpade. 
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much, as our constitution; nothing in the world is he so 
earnest to destroy. And this policy is in some sort natural 
for him. He knows perfectly, that even if he conquer eveiy- 
thing else, he can hold nothing secure, while your democrsusy 
subsists; but on the occurrence of any reverse, (and many 
may happen to a man,) all who are now under constraint wiu 
come and seek refuge with you. For you are not inclined 
yourselves to encroach and usurp dominion; you are famous; 
for checking the usurper or depriving him of his conquest; 
ever ready to molest the aspirants for empire, and vindicate 
the liberties of all people. He likes not that a free spirit 
should proceed from Athens, to watch the moments of his 
peril: far otherwise; nor is his reasoning weak or idle. 
First then, you must assume him for this reason to be an- 
irreconcilable enemy of our constitution and democracy: 
without such conviction upon your minds, you will have no 
zeal for public duty. Secondly, you must be assured that all 
his operations and contrivances are planned against our 
country, and, wherever he is resisted, the resistance will be for 
our benefit None of you surely is so foolish, ais to suppose 
tliat Philip covets those miseries* in Thrace, (for what else 
can one call Drongilus, and Cabyle, and Mastira, and the 
places which he is taking and conquering now ?) and to get 
them endures toils and winters and the extreme of danger 
but covets not the Athenian harbours, and docks, and galleys 
and silver-mines,' and revenues of such value ; and that he 
will suffer you to keep them, while for the sake of the barley 
and millet in Thracian caverns he winters in the midst of 
horrors.* Impossible. The object of that and every oilier 
enterprise is to become master here. What then is the 
duty of wise men 1 With these assurances and convictionfi^ 
to lay aside an indolence which is becoming outrageous an4. 
incurable, to pay contributions and to call upon your allies^ 

1 I thought it better to adhere to the origmal, which explains itself 
than to use any such expression as " paltry Tillages," or " bicoqaea^" or 
denden BesUzthUmem, Jacobs has the simple ArmseligkeiUn, 

* The mines of Laurium in Attica. See Appendix U. 

9 The original PapdBp^ signifies a pit, into which condemned crimi- 
nals were thrown at Athens. It is pretty much the same as if we wers 
to speak of the blade hole ; and the horrors of Thraoe would convey 
to an Athenian the sasie sort of idea aa the horrors of Siberia to aa 
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.nd provide for the continuance of the present force) 
Plulip has a power ready to ii^'ure and enslave all 
\ekBj so you may have one ready to save and to sue- 
L It is not possihle with hasty levies to perform auy 
3 service.' Ton must have an army on foot^ provide 
lance for it, and paymasters and commissaries, so 
g it that the strictest care shall be taken of your 
and demand from those officers an account of the 
iture, from your general an account of the campaign. 

act and so resolve in eamfest^ you will compel PhUip 
irve a just peace and abide in his own country, (the 
b of all blessings,) or you will fight him on equal 

QOy be thought, and truly enough, that these are 
3f great expense and toil and trouble : yet only con- 
rhat the consequences to )is must be, if we decline 
leasures, and you will find it is our interest to perform 
Lties cheerfully. Suppose some god would be your 
—for certainly no mortal could guarantee such an 
-^hat, notwithistanding you kept quiet and abandoned 
ling, Philip would not attack you at last, yet, by 
r and all the gods, it were disgraceful, unworthy of 
Ives, of the character of Athens and the deeds of your 
)r^ for the sake of selfish ease to abandon the rest of 

to servitude. For my own part, I would rather die 
lave given such coimsel; though, if another man 
; it, and you are satisfied, well and good; make no 
ice, abandon alL If however no man holds this 
1, if, on the contrary, we all foresee, that the more we 
lip conquer the more ruthless and powerful an enemy 
11 find falm, what subterfuge remains ? what excuse for 

Or when, Athenians, shall we be willing to perform 
tyl Peradventure, when there is some necessity. But 
nay be called the necessity of freemen, is not only 
3ut past long ago : and surely you must deprecate that 
es. What is the difierence? To a freeman, the greatest 
ty is shame for his proceedings; I know not what 
: you can suggest : to a slave, stripes and bodily ehas- 
Qt; abominable things ! too diocking to mention! 
)uld gladly enter into every particular, and show how 

1 politicians abuse you ; but I confine myself tK> Q\i)^ 
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When anj question about Philip arises^ people start up and- 
cry, What a blessing it is to be at peace 1 what a burden to 
maintain a large army ! certain persons wish to plunder our 
treasiuy! — and more to the same effect; by which they ' 
amuse you, and leave him at leisure to do what he pleaaeSi - 
The result is, to you, Athenians, ease and idleness iae the 
present, which, I fear, you may hereafter think deaiiy pais , 
chased; to these men, poptdarity and payment for weir 
speeches. Methinks it is not you that need persuading to 
peace, who sit here pacifically disposed; but the person who ; 
commits hostilities : let him be persuaded, and all is Nady <hi 
your part. Burdensome we should deem, not what we expend 
for our deliverance, but what we shall suffer in case of oar re- 
fusal to do so. Plunder of the treasury should be prevented by 
a plan for its safe keeping, not by abandonment of our in- 
terests. But this very thing makes me indignant, that some 
of you, Athenians, are grieved at the thought of your trea- 
sury being robbed, though it depends on yourselves to keep 
it aafe and to chastise the peculator, yet are not grieved at 
Philip's conduct, seizing thus successively on eveiy country : 
in Greece, and seizing them for his designs. upon you. 

What then is the reason, men of Athens, that while Philip 
is thus openly in arms, committing aggressions, captuxing ; 
cities, none of these persons ever say that he is makii^ war; ; 
but they denounce as authors of the war, whoever advisofi' ; 
you to oppose him and prevent these losses ) I will ezjdain. . 
Their desire is, that any anger, which may be naturally eoceited; 
by your sufferings in the war, may be turned upon your honesfr. 
coimsellors, so that you may try them instead of resistiag 
Philip, and they themselves be accusers instead of payiiigj 
the penalty of their conduct. Such is the meaning of ti^eufii 
assertion, that there is a war-party among you; aQd,-8i]|9&, jf^ 
the object of this present debate. I am indeed siir% tiuM^T) 
before any Athenian moved a declaration of war, Philip ha^.} 
taken many of our possessions, and recently sent succour to 
Cardia. If however we choose to assume that he is not at^ 
war with us, it were extreme folly in him to convince us o2^ 
our mistake. But when he marches to attack us, what shall;, 
we say ? He will assure us that he is not making war, as he ' 
assured the people of Oreus when his troops were in their 
Qountiy, as he assured the I^herseans before he assaulted their 
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trolto, and the Olynthians at first, until he was actually in 
their territories with his army. Shall we then declare, that 
men who bid us defend ourselves make war f If so, we must 
be slaves : nothing else remains^ if we neither resist nor are 
Boiiered to be at peace. And remember, you have more at 
stake than other people : Philip seeks not to subdue, but to 
extirpate our city. He knows for certain, you will not 
Bubtntt to servitude; you could not if you would, being ac- 
esstomed to empire ; and if you get the opportunity, you 
wilt be able to give him more annoyance than all the r^ of 
the world. 

Ton must therefore be convinced that this is a struggle 
for existence : these men who have sold themselves to Philip 
yon must execrate and cudgel to death ; for it is impossible, 
impossible to overcome your enemies abroad, until you have 
pimiBhed your enemies (his ministers) at home. They will be 
the etumbling-blocks that prevent yoiu* reaching the others.^ 
Why do you suppose Philip now insults you, (for to this, in 
mj opinion, his conduct amoimts,) and while to other people, 
thoa^ he deceives them, he at least renders services, he is 
already threatening you ? For example, the Thessalians by 
uiaaj benefits he seduced into their present servitude : how 
he efaeated the wretched Olynthians, first giving them Potidsda 
and divers other thmgs, no man can describe : now he is 
entldng tiie Thebans by giving up to them Boeotia, and 
dsKreriDg them firom a toilsome and vexatious war. Thus 
did eaeh of these people grasp a certain advantage, but some 
of them iiave suffered what all the world know, others will 
mdk/t what may hereafter befid thenL From you — ^all that 
baa been taken I recount not : but in the very making of 
the peace, how have you been abused ! how despoiled 1 Of 
Fhoeis^ Thermopylao, places in Thrace, Doriscus, Senium, 
GsnoUeptes himself! Does he not now pdssess the city of 
Ottdia ttid avow it ) Wherefore, I say, deals he thus with 

* The word vpSfioKos is explained by Wolf : *' impedimentnm, tive 
sift leopaliis in mari, sive yallam in teriA.** Leland translates the sen- 
tfloee: ''die, while we strike on these, as so many obstacles^ our 
samlns mnst necessarily prove superior to us." This is both vague 
sad weak. Auger avoids we simile. Francis introduces ** quicksands.** 
Fabsi : es iat unvermeidlichf doss Ihr an sie wie an Kkppen anstosH, 
wmd dadurdL aufgehaUen werdet. Jacobs: immer wird divrch tie^ 
ipfc imrdi Pehm dea Amtostea, Euer Fortgang geJiemcU werden. 
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tthet people iuid not in the same manner with jouf Beosiiio \ 
yours is the only state in which a privilege is allowed of I 
speaking for the enemy, and an individual taking a bribe 
may saJfely address the assembly, though you have been , 
robbed of your dominionsr It was not safe at Olynthus to ] 
be Philip's advocate, unless the Olynthian oommonalty had 
shared the advantage by possession of Potidssa : it was not I 
safe in Thessaly to be Philip's advocate, unless the people of 
Thessaly had shared the advantage, by Philip's ezpdling 
their tyrants and restoring the Pylfiran synod : it was not safe 
in Thebes, until he gave up Boeotia to them and destr oywi 
the Phocians. Yet at Athens, though Philip has depr^red J 
you of Amphipolis and the Cardian territory, nay, is even ^ 
making Euboea a fortress to curb us, and advancing to 
attack Byzantium,* it is safe to speak on Philip's behal£ 
Therefore of these men, some, from being poor, have be- 
come rapidly rich, from nameless and obscure, have become 
honoured and distinguished; you have done the reverse, 
fallen from honour to obscurity, from wealth to poverty; 
for I deem the riches of a state, allien confidence, attaob- ^ 
ment, of all which you are destitute. And from yoca 
neglecting these matters and suffering them to be lost, Philq) 
has grown prosperous and mighty, formidable to all the 
Greeks and barbarians, whilst you are abject and fbriocn, 
magnificent in the abundance of your market, but in pro- 
vision for actual need ridiculous. I observe however, that '' 
some of our orators take different thought for you and for 
themselves. You, they say, should be quiet even under 
injustice; they cannot live in quiet among you themselves^ ^ 
though no man injures them. 

Then some one steps forward and^sayB, ''Why, you weuH 
move any resolution, or run any risk;' you are cowardly and 
fiiint-hearted." Let me say this : bold, brutal, and impudent 
I neither am nor wish to be; yet» methinks, I possess hr 
more courage than your headstrong politicians. For a man 
who, neglecting the interest of the state, triee^ confiseaTea^ 

' Not that Philip had commenoed any opeiaUons againat Byamtlnm^ ' 
but from his march in that direction Demoathenea rightly ooiyeckued 
that he had deaigna thereupon. 

' By subjecting yourself to a ypa^ woMp^futp. "indictment fof 
having proposed an illegal decree;" and also to tne general reapODi 
•ibiiity which a atateaman incurred by advlaiiig important measoiw. 
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Inibei^ aocoaBB, does not aot from anj eonrage, Athenians ; 
th6 popularitj of his speeches and his measures serves for a 
pledge of security, and he is bold without danger. But oue 
vho acting for the best frequently opposes your wishes, w])o 
never spaaks to flatter but always to benefit you, and 
adopts a line of policy in which more depends on fortune 
than <m calculations, while he makes himself responsible to 
you for both, this is a coiutigeous man, aye, and a useful 
dtiien is he; not they who for ephemeral pleasure have 
thrown away the main resources o£ the country ; whom I am 
ao fii? from emulating or esteeming as worthy citizens of 
Athena, that if I were asked to declare, what service I had 
done the state, although, ye men of Athens, I could men- 
tion services as ship-captain and choir-master, payment of 
oontribntions, ransom of prisoners, and similar acts of libe- 
rality, I would mention none of them; I would say, that 
I espoufle a different course of politics from these, that 
ahhoogh I might perhaps, hke others, accuse aifd bribe and 
oaofisoate and do everything which these men do, I have never 
eii^gaged myself in such a task, never been induced either by 
amurioe or ambition; I continue to offer counsel, by which 
i iinkA>elow others in your regard; but you, if you followed 
it, woold be exalted. So perhaps might cne speak without 
offence. I consider it not the part of an honest citizen, to 
devise measures by which I shall speedily become the first 
among you, and you the last among nations : with the 
measures of good citizens the advancement of their country 
ihonld keep pace : their counsel should still bo the salutary, 
nther than the agreeable : to the latter will nature herself 
incline; to the former a good citizen must direct by argu- 
ment and instruction. 

I have ere now heard an objection of this kind, that true 
it is I always advise for the best, yet my services are only 
vordfl^ and you want deeds and something practical. Upon 
idiich I will tell you my sentiments without reserve. I do 
Bot think a counsellor has any other business but to give the 
best advice: and that this is so, I can easily demonstrate. 
You are aware doubtless, that the brave Timotheus once 
harangued the people, urging them to send troops and save 
the Eubceans, when the Thekms were attempting their con« 
quest; and to this effect he spake : — " What ? do you delibo* 
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rate,** fuiid he, " when you have Thebans in the island, how to 
deal with them, how to proceed ) Will you not coiner the 
sea, Atheniatis, w'th your galleys) Will you not start up 
and march to Pir»us) wiU you not launch your vessels)** 
Thus Timotheus spoke and you acted,' and through both 
together success was obtained. But had his advice been ever 
so good, as it was, and you shrunk from exertion and dis- 
regarded it, would any of those results have accrued to 
Athens) Impossible. Then do likewise in regard to nrjl^ 
counsels or any other man*s; for action look to yourselves, 
to the orat(»r for the best instruction in his power. 

I will sum up my advice, and quit the platfbnn. I say, 
you must contribute money, maintain the existing troops, 
rectifying what abuses you may discover, but not on me 
first accusation disbanding the force. Send out ambassadors 
everywhere, to instruct, tc* warn, to effect what. they can tor 
Athens. Yet further I say, punish your corrapt staftesnien, 
execrate them at all times and plac^ to i»x)ve that men* of 
virtue and honourable conduct have consulted wisely lK>th for 
Dthers and themselves. If you thus attend to your affii^ 
and cease entirely neglecting them, perhaps^ perhaps even, jfet 
they may improve. But while ye sit here, zealous tia h^OB 
clamour and applause, laggards when any acti<m k ireqiicc^d, 
I see not how any talking, imaided by yoiu: needful ^uutHom^ 
oau possibly save the countiy. ' : ' 

' Diocles and Ohares conducted this expedition, which took pbee 
B. 0. 367, and which, after variooM combats in the island of Saboea» ended 
in the expulsion of the Thebana. Just at that time the finaocea of tife 
Athenians were exceedingly low, and the generosity of the wealthier 
citizens was largely taxed to provide neceAsaries for the armament. 
])emo8thene8 himself came forward as a liberal contributor. The ba- 

Sage of Timotheus on this occasion may be compared with Viigil^ 
aeid, r''. 692. 

Kon anna expedient totaque ex urbe aaquentart 
Deripientque imtes alii nayalibus ) Ite, 
Vorte citt flammas, date vela, impellite nsnoL 
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THE THIRD PfllLIPHO. 



TBI ABQUIOHT. 

Tkn Bpeeeh wis deliyeied about three months after the last, while 
Philip was advancing into Thrace, and threatening both the Cher> 
aoneee and the Ph>pontine coast. No new event had happened, which 
ealled for anv special consultation; but Demosthenes, alarmed by 
tiie formidable charaeter of Philip's enterprises and vast military 
prepanitioiMk felt the necessity of rousing the Athenians to exertion. 
He repeats in substance the arguments which he had used in the 
(kation on the Chersonese; points out the danger to be apprehended 
from the disunion among the Greek states, from their general apathy 
and ladL of patriotism, which he contrasts with the high and noble 
rafarit of anemnt timeSi From the past conduct of Philip he shows 
wkai is to be expected in future; explains the difference between 
Philip's new method of war&re and that adopted in the Pelopon- 
nerian war, and uiges the necessity of corresponding measures for 
defencei. The peaeeAil professions of Philip were not to be trusted ; 
he vaa never more dangerous than when he made overtures of peace 
aind friendship. The most powerful instruments that he employed 
for gaining sacendancy were the venal orators, who were to be found 
in every Grecian city, and on whom it was necessary to inflict signal 
punlsliment, before they had a chance of opposing foreign enemies. 
The advice of Demosthenes now is, to despatch reinforcements to the 
Chersonese, to stir up the people of Greece, and even to solicit the 
issistsnrn of the Persian king, who had no less reason thim them- 
aelvea to dread the ambition of Philip. 

The eventa of the following year, when Philip attacked the Propontine 
dties, folly Justified the warnings of Demosthenes. And the extra- 
ofdiniuy activity, which the Athenians displayed in resisting him, 
shows that the exertions of the orator had their due effect Even 
llitfoid eonfesses, with refiBrence to the operations of that period, 
that Athens found in Demosthenes an able and effective minister. 

Many speeoheB, men of Athens, are made in almost every 
aaaembly about the hostilities of Philip, hostilities which 
ever since the treaty of peace he has been committing as well 
against you as against the rest of the Greeks; and all (I am 
sore) are ready tc avow, though they forbear to do so, that 
our counsels and our measures should be directed to his 
humiliation and chastisement : nevertheless, so low have our 
affairs been brought by inattention and negligence, I fear it 
is * harsh truth to say, that if all the orators had souj^bt t<i 

l2 
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BUggsst, and you to pass resolutions for tb 3 utter raining of 
the commonwealth, we could not methinks lie worse off than 
we are. A yarietj of circumstances may have brought us to 
this state ; our affairs have not declined from one or two 
causes only : but, if you rightly examine, you will find it 
chiefly owing to the orators, who study to please you rather 
than adyise for the best. Some of whom, Athenians, peeking 
to maintain the basis of their own power and repute, have no 
forethought for the future, and therefore think you akc 
ought to have none; others, accusing and calumniating pnu> 
tical statesmen, labour only to make Athens punish Athens, 
and in such occupation to engage her, that Philip may have, 
liberty to say and do what he pleases. Politics of this kind 
are common here, but are the causes of your fEulures and 
embarrassment. I beg, Athenians, that you will not resent 
my plain speaking of the truth. Only consider. You hold 
Liberty of speech in other matters to be the general right of 
ill residents in Athens, insomuch that you aJlow a measure 
of it even to foreigners and alaves^ and many servanta may 
be seen among you speaking their thoughts more freely than 
citizens in some other states; and yet you have altcgethen 
banished it from your councils. The result has been, t£at in 
the assembly you give yourselves airs and are flattered at 
hearing nothing but compliments^ in your measures and pro- 
ceedings you are brought to the utmost periL If such be 
your disposition now, I must be silent : if you will listen tc 
good advice without flattery, I am ready to speak. Foi 
though our affitirs are in a deplorable condition, though 
many sacrifices have been made, still, if you will choose to 
perform your duty, it is possible to repair it all. A paradox^ 
and yet a truth, am I about to state. That whi(£ is the 
most lamentable in the past is best for the future. How is 
this ? Because you performed no part of your duty, great or 
small, and therefore you fared ill : had you done all that 
became you, and your situation were the same, there would 
be no hope of amendment Philip has indeed prevailed 
over your sloth and negligenoe, but not over the oountiyi 
>u4i have not been worsted; you have not even bestinied 
yourselves. 

If now we were all agreed that Philip is at war with 
Athens and infringing the paace, nothing would a speakef 
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iieed to urge or advise but the safest and easiest waj of 
redstii^ lum. But since, at the very time when Philip ia 
captoring cities and retaining divers of our dominicns and 
affiailing all people, there are men so unreasonable as to 
listen to repeated declarations in the asKmbly, that some of 
as are kindling war, one must be cautious and set this matter 
right : for whoever moves or advises a measure of defence, is 
in danger of being accused afterwards as author of the war. 

I will first then examine and determine this point, whether 
it be in our power to deliberate on peace or war. If tlie 
country maj be at peace^ if it depends on us, (to begin with 
this,) I say we ought to maintain peace, and I call upon the 
affirmant to move a resolution^ to take some measure, and 
opt to palter with us. But if another, having arms in his 
band and a large force around him, amuses you with the 
pame of peace, while he carries on the operations of war, 
what is IdN; but to defend yourselves) You may profess to 
be at peace, if you like, as he does; I quarrel not with that. 
But if any man supposes this to be a peace, which will 
enable Philip to master all else and attack you last, he is a 
madman^ or he talks of a peace observed towards him by 
you, not towards you by him. This it is that Philip pur- 
chases by all his expenditiu^, the privilege of assailing you 
without being assailed in turn. 

K we really wait until he avows that he is at war with us, 
we are the simplest of mortals : for he would not declare 
that, though he marched even against Attica and Pireeus, at 
least if we may judge from his conduct to others. Fox 
example, to the Olynthians he declared, when he was forty 
forlongs from their city, that there was no alternative, but 
dther they must quit Olynthus or he Macedonia; though 
before that time, whenever he was accused of such an intent, 
he took it ill and sent ambassadors to justify himself. Again, 
he marched towards the Phocians as if they were allies, and 
there were Phocian envoys who accompanied his march, and 
many among you contended that his advance would not 
bencd^t the Thebans. And he came into Thessaly of late as 
a friend and ally, yet he has taken possession of Pherse : aud 
lastly he told these wretched people of Oreus,' that he \jbA 

1 When he established his creature Philistides in the govcmmei t of 
Orcas, as menUoncd in the last oration and at the end oi \hisL 
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sent his soldiers out of good-will to visit them, as he hem^ 
they were in trouble and dissension, and It was the pert o' 
allies and true friends to lend assistance on such ocoasioncfl 
People who would never have harmed him, though they 
might have adopted measures of defence, he chose to de<9eit« 
rather than warn them of his attack ; and think ye he would 
declare war against you before he began it, and that wbil^ 
you are willing to be deceived ? Impossible. He would bd 
the silliest of mankind, if, whilst you the injm^ partieB 
make no complaint against him, but are accusii^ your onhi 
countrymen, he should terminate your intestine strife and 
jealousies, warn you to turn against him, and remove the 
pretexts of his hirelings for asserting, to amuse you, l^at 
he makes no war upon Athens. heavens! would ai^ 
rational being judge by words rather than by actions, who is 
at peace with him and who at warY Surely none. W^ 
then ; Philip immediately after the peace, before Diopithes 
was in command or the settlers in the Chersonese had f>e^ 
sent out, took Senium and Doriscus, and expelled from 
Serrium and the Sacred Mount the troops whom jo^ 
ceneral had stationed thens.' What do you eall BUdi -ddii^ 
duct f He had sworn the peace. Don't say — what ddes k 
signify 1 how is the state concerned? — ^Whether it be a tHflr^ 
matter, or of no concernment to you, is a difierent quMion-t 
religion and justice have the same obligation, be the subject 
of the offence great or small. Tell me now ; when he s^idii 
mercenaries into Chersonesus, which the king and all the 
Greeks have acknowledged to be yours, when he avows biift^ 
self an auxiliary and writes us word so, what are such pr6^ 
ceedings? He says he is not at war; I cannot how^ve^ 
admit such conduct to be an observance of the peace; &r 

1 This general was Chares, to whom Cersobleptes had entrusted the 
defence of those places. The Sacred Mount was a fortified position on 
the nortliem coast of the Hellespont. It was here that MiltoejtM 
intrenched himself, when he rebelled against Cotys ; and Philip ta^ 
possession of it just before the peace with Athens was conc1uded','tt 
oeing important to his operations against Cersobleptes. The sfilis^ 
ment of Demosthenes, that the oaths had then been taken, is, as Jacdh 
obsenres, incorrect ; for they were sworn afterwards in The^saly. But 
the argument is substantially the same ; for the peace had been agreed 
to, and the ratification was purposely delayed by Philip, to gain time 
ibr the completion of his designs. 
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vUierwise : I Bay, by his attempt on Megara,' by his setting; 
lip despotism in Euboea, by his present advance into Thrace, 
by his intrigues in Peloponnesus, by the whole course of 
Qperations with his army, he has been breaking the peace and 
inaking war upon you; unless indeed you will say, that 
those who establish batteries are not at war, until they apply 
them to the walls. But that you will not say : for whoever 
(BcmtriYes and prepares the means for my conquest, is at wai 
wi^ me, before he darts or draws the bow. What, if auy 
thing should happen, is the risk you run) The aliena. 
tion of the Hdleeponl^ the subjection of Megara and Euboea 
to your enemy; the siding of the Peloponnesians with him. 
Ulan oan I allow, that one who sets such an engine at work 
afluiist Athens is at peace with her? Quite the contrary. 
TrcoL the day that he destroyed the Phocians I date his com- 
BflBoement of hostilities. Defend yom«elves instantly, and 
I say you will be wise : delay it, and you may wish in vain 
to do so hereafter. So much do I dissent from your other 
oounseUors, men of Athens, that I deem any discussion 
about Chersonesus or Byzantium out of place. Succour 
them — ^I advise that — ^watch that no harm befiaJs them, send 
a)l neoesiaiy supplies to your troops in that quarter; but let 
y^onr deliberations be for the safety of all Greece, as beins in 
the utmost peril. I must tell you why I am so alarmed at 
the state of our afiGeurs: that, if my reasonings are correct, 
you may share them, and make some provision at least for 
yourselves, however disinclined to do so for others : but if, 
in your judgment, I talk nonsense and absurdity, you may 
treat me as crazed, and not listen to me, either now or in 
fiiture. 

That Philip from a mean and humble origin has grown 
mighty, that the Greeks are jealous and quarrelling among 

*^ ^ Not long beforo this oration was delivered, Philip was suspected of 
ikteign to sein Megara. Demosthenes gives an accoant, in his speech 
mi UlA Embassy, of a conspiracy between two Megarians, Ptaeodoras and 
jMlai]% to introduce Macedonian troops into the city. Phocion vaa 
.lint by tlw Athenians to Megara^ with the consent of the Megarian 
jpemile, to protect them againnt foreign attack. He fortified the city 
ana port, connecting them by long walls, and put them in security. 
The oocnpation of Megara by Philip must have been most perilous to 
Athena, especially whUe Enboea and Thebes were in his interest ; ha 
voold uias Lave enclosed her as it were in a not. 
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themselvesy that it was &r more wonderful for him to rist 
from that insignificance, than it would now be, after b& 
many acquisitions, to conquer what is left; the^ and similar 
Miatters, which 1 might dwell upon, I pass over. But I 
observe that all people, beginning with you, have Cimceded id 
him a right, whidi in former times has been the sutject oi 
contest in every Grecian war. And what is this ? The 
right of doing what he pleases, openly fleecing and pillaging 
the Greeks, one after another, attacking and enslaving their 
cities. You were at the head of the Greeks for seventy-thrttd 
years, ^ the Lacedaemonians for twenty-nine ;* and the 
Thebans had some |X)wer in these latter times after tho 
battle of Leuctra. Yet neither you, my countrymen, nor 
Thebans nor Lacedaemonians, were ever licensed by th^ 
Greeks to act ds you pleased; &r otherwise. When you, or 
rather the Athenians of that time, appeared to be dealing 
harshly with certain people, all the rest, even such as had 
no complaint against Athens, thought proper to side with 
the injured parties in a war against her. So, when the 
Lacedaemonians became m<»3ters and succeeded to your em- 
pire, on their attempting to encroach and make oppressive 
imiovations,' a general war was declared against them, even" 

^ This would be from about the end of the Persian war to the end bf 
the Peloponnesian, b.o. 405. Isocrates speaks of the Athenian sway as^ 
having lasted sixty-five or seventy yearn. But statements of thU kind- 
are hardly intended to be made with perfect accuracy. In the third 
Olynthiac, as we have seen, (page 57), Demosthenes says, the Athenians 
had the leadership by consent of the Oreeka for forty-five years. Thia 
would exclude the Peloponneaian war. 

' From the end of the Peloponnesian war to the battle of Ifaxos,. 
B. 0. 376. 

' The Spartans, whose severe military discipline rendered, them fiir 
the best soldiers in Greece, were totally unfit to manage the empire, at 
the head of which they found themselves after the humiliation ol 
Athens. Their attempt to force an oligarchy upon every dependent 
state was an unwise policy, which made them generally odiona. The; 
decemvirates of Lysander, and the governors {apfioffrai) established ini 
various Qreek cities to maintain Lacedsemonian influence, were re-] 
garded as instruments of tyranny. It was found that Spartan gover-' 
nors and generals, when away from home, gave loose to their vicious! 
inclinations, as if to indemnify themselves for the strictness of domea- 
tic discipline. It became a maxim in their politics, that the end 
Justified the means. The most flagrant proof was given by the seizurt 
of the Oadmea at Thebes ; a measure, which led to a formidable con 
/ederacy against Sparta, and brought her to the verge of destruotioa. 
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ty fundi aa had no cause of complaint But wherefore 
mention other people f We ourselyes and the Laoedse- 
inoniana, although at the outset we could not allege any 
inntual iiguriefl^ thought proper to make war for the injustice 
that we saw done to our neighbours. Yet all the ^Eiults com- 
mitted by the Spartans in those thirty years, and by our 
ancestors in the seventy, are less, men of Athens, than the 
wrongs whioh, in thirteen incomplete years that Philip has 
been uppermost^' he has iuflioted on the Greeks : nay they 
are soaroely a fraction of these, as may easily be shown in 
a few words. Olynthns and Methone and ApoUonia, and 
thirty-two cities' on the borders of Thrace, I pass over; alZ 
which he has so cruelly destroyed, that a visitor could hardly 
tell if they were ever inhabited : and of the Phocians, so 
ooniiderable a people exterminated, I say nothing. But 
what is the condition of Thessaly ? Has he not taken away 
her constitutions and her cities, and established tetrarchies^ 
to paroel her out^' not only by cities, but also by provinces, 
for sulgection f Are not the Eubcnan states governed now 
by despots, and that in an island near to Thebes and Athens? 
Doea he not expressly write in his epistles, '< I am at peace 
with those who are willing to obey me ?" Nor does ho write 
so and not act accordingly. He is gone to the Hellespont ; 
he marched formerly against Ambracia; Elis, such an im- 
portant city in Peloponnesus, he possesses/ he plotted lately 

* /. e. in power ; but, as Smead, an American editor, truly observes; 
irivoXdfu mis a contemptuous signification. Jacobs : oben scJimmmt. 
The thirteen years are reckoned from the time when Philip's inter 
ferenee in Thessaly began j before which he had not assumed an im^ 
portant character in southern Greece. 

* The Chalddian cities. 

> This statement does not disagree with the mention of the 
SfflatcuyCa in the second Philippic. Supposing that Thessaly was not 
onlj dhided into tetrarchies, four provinces or cantons, but dso 

fovexned by deoemvirates of Philip's appointment, placed in divers of 
er cities* uien by the former contrivance she might be said HovX^^up 
WKf HSrfi, by the latter Kark w6\tis. It is not clear indeed whether 
several decemvirates, or one for the whole country, is to be understood. 
The singular number is equally capable of either interpretation. 

* That is to say ; a Macedonian faction prevailed in Elis. The demo* 
cratical party had some time before endeavoured to regain the ascen- 
dancy, by aid of the Phocian mercenaries of Phalaecus ; but the; ad 
been* defeated by the troops of Arcadia and Elis. 
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to get Megara : neither Hellenic nor Bai*baric land ooatai|yi 
the man's amhition.* And we the Greek oommunify, 9&^m^ 
and hearing this, instead of sending emhasnes to .one un- 
other about it and expressing indignation, are in suoh.:fi 
miserable state, so intrendied in our separate towns, that .^ 
this day we can attempt nothing that interest or necessii^ 
requires; we cannot combine, or form any associatiioii % 
succour and alliance ; we look unconcernedly on the loao,! 
growing power, each resolving (methinks) to enjoy the .1% 
terval that another is destroyed in, not caring or striving ix 
the salvation of Greece : for none can be ignorant, tljVF 
Philip, like some course or attack of fever or other dis^ise^:^ 
coming even on those that yet seem very feir removed. And 
you must be sensible, that whatever wrong the Greeka sua^ 
tained from Lacedsemonians or from us, was at least i% 
flicted by genuine peoplo cf Greece; and it might be felt in 
the same manner as if a lawful son, bom to a large fortune, 
committed some &ult or error in the management of it J on 
that ground one would consider him open to censure and 
reproach, yet it could not be said that he was an alien^ to^ 
not heir to the property which he so dealt with. Bui ^. ji 
slave or a spurious child wasted and spoiled what he had-^mo 
interest in — Heavens ! how much more heinous and hateM 
would all have pronounced it I And jet in regard to Phllfg 
and his conduct they feel not thia^ although he is not only no 
Greek and noway akin to Greeks, but not even a barbarian of 
a place honourable to mention; in fact, a vile fellow of 
Macedon, from which a respectable slave could not be pttr^ 
chased formerly. 

What is wanting to make his insolence complete) Besides 
his destruction of Grecian cities, does he not hold the 
Pythian games, the common festival of Greece, and, if hd 
comes not himself, send his vassals to preside ? Is he n<^ 
master of Thermopylae and the passes into Greece, and holdt 
he not those places by garrisons and mercenaries f Has h4 
not thrust aside Thessalians, ourselves, Dorians, the wjioti 

1 So JuTena1> Sat. X. 169 : 

iEstuat infelix angusto limiie mundi, 

Ut Oyar» clauBus scopulis pan'&que Seripho. 

And Virgil, Mn. IX. 644 : 

Net te Troja caplt. 
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Aimphictyonio bodj, and got preaudience of the oracle,' to 
Mliich even the Greeks do not all pretend? Does he not write 
to the Thessalians. what form of government to adopt t send 
inai^oenaries to Porthmus,* to expel the Eretrian com- 
Ihanaltj; others to Oreus, to set np Philistides as ruler Y 
fat the Greeks endure to see all this; methinks thej view it 
ii# thej would a hailstorm, each praying that it may not &11 
Mi himself, none trying to prevent it. And not only are the 
tmtrages which he does to Greece submitted to, but even the 

E*vate wrongs of every people : nothing can go beyond this ! 
OS he not wronged the Corinthians by attacking Ambracia' 
fmd LeucasY the Achaians, by swearing to give Naupactus* to 
Um» ^tolians? from the Thebans taken Echinus?* Is he 
sot marching against the Byzantines his allies ? From us — 
I omit the restr--but keeps he not Cardia, the greatest city of 
Bie Chenoneset Still under theee indignities we are all 

. ' This pririlege, which had belonged to the Phoeiana, was transferred 
k> Philip. It was considered an advantage as well as an honour in 
VMsieni times ; for there were only certain days appointed in every 
inobth, when the oracle coald be consulted, and the order of conBulta- 
Hoh was determined by lot in common caites. The Delphians used to 
DOiiftr the right of pre-consultation on particular states or persons as a 
KtEMd for some service or act of piety. Thus the Spartans received it ; 
Nid GrQesns, king of Lydia^ for the magnificent presents which he sent 
to the temple. 

* Porthmns was the port of Eretria, on the strait, opposite Athens. 
Vhe einmmstanccs are stated by Demosthenes at the latter end of the 
ipeeeh. By expelling the 9^fws of Eretria, he means of course the 
popular party, die Vclkspartei, as Pabst has it; but they would by 
their own partisans be called the people. 

* IMvers colonies were planted on the north-western coast of Greece 
by the Corinthians, and also by the Corcyrseans, who were themselves 
BoloiyBts from Corinth. Among them were Leucas, Ambracia, Anao- 
lorinm, Epidamnus, and ApoUonia. Leucas afterwards became insular, 
tff entting through the isthmus. Philip's meditated attack was in 
8|9 B.a aJxer the conquest of Cassopia. Leucas, by its insular position, 
MMld have been convenient for a descent on Peloponnesus. We 
tore. seen that this design of Philip was baffled by the exertions of 
Pmosthenes. 

' *' Kaupactus, now Lepanto,\9,y on the northern coast of the Corinth- 
ian g^lf. At the close of the Peloponnesian war it came into the hands 
of the Achaians, from whom it was taken by Epaminondas, but aftei 
his death they regained it. The iBStoIians got possession of the town 
■ome time after, perhaps by Macedonian assistance. 

' The Echinus here mentioned was a city on the northern coast of thi 
Xaliae f alf in Thessaly. 
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ilack aiid disheartened, and look towards our neighbours, dis* 
trusting one another, instead of the ommon enemy. An^ 
how think ye a man, who behaves so insolently to all, how 
will he act, when he gets each separately tmder his control t'' 
But what has caused the mischief) There must be soma 
eause, some good reason, why the Greeks were so eager for 
liberty then, and now are eager for servitude. There waj( 
something, men of Athens, something in the hearts of th^ 
multitude then, which there is not now, which overcame tfa^ 
wealth of Persia and maintained the freedom of Greece, and 
qiiailed not under any battle by land or sea; the loss whereof 
has ruined all, and thrown the affairs of Greece into confti-^' 
sion. What was this f Nothing subtle or clever : simply 
that whoever took money from the aspirants for power or the 
corrupters of Greece were universally detested : it was dread- 
ful to be convicted of bribery; the severest punishment was 
inflicted on the guilty, and there was no intercession or 
pardon. The favourable moments for enterprise, which 
fortune frequently offers to the careless agaiust the vigilant,' 
to them that will do nothing against those that discharge aQ 
their duty, could not be bought firom orators or generals; 
no more could mutual concord, nor distrust of tyrants and 
barbarians, nor anything of the kind. But now all such 
principles have been sold as in open market, and those im-' 
ported in exchange, by which Greoce is ruined and diseased.* 
What toe they f Envy where a man gets a bribe ; laughter 
if he confesses it; mercy to the convicted; hatred of those 
that denounce the crime : all the usual attendants upon cor- 
ruption.' For as to ships and men and revenues and 
abundance of other materials, all that may be reckoned as 
constituting national strength — assuredly the Greeks of our 
day are more fully and perfectly supplied with such advan- 
tages than Greeks of the olden time. But they are all 
rendered useless, unavailable, unprofitable, by the agency of 
these traflfickers. 

> *Av6ko9\t in reference to foreign affairs; v€y&niK€y in regard to 
internal broils and commotions. Compare Sfaiakspeare, Macbeth lY. 3. 

nation miserable, 
When ahalt thou see thy wholesome days again 1 

' He glanccM more particularly at Philocrates, Dcmades, $nA 
JEschines. 
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That sudb is the present state of things, you must 'jee^ 
without requiiing my testimony : that it was different in 
former times, I will demonstrate), not by speaking my of^n 
wordfl^ but by showing an inscription of your ancestors, 
which they graved on a brazen column and deposited in tlie 
dtadel, not for their own benefit, (they were right-minded 
ffimigh without such records,) but for a memonal and ex- 
ample to instruct you, how seriously such conduct should be 
taken up. What says the inscription then ? It says : *^ Let 
Arthmiu^ son of Pythonax the Zelite,^ be declared an out- 
law,' and an enemy of the Athenian people and their allies, 
him and his £unily.'* Then the cause is written why this 
was done : because he brought the Median gold into Pelo- 
ponnesus. That is the inscription. By the gods 1 only con- 
^der and reflect among yourselves, what must have been the 
spirit^ what the dignity of those Athenians who acted so. 
One Arthmius a Zelite, subject of the king, (for Zelea is in 
Asia^) because in his master's service he brought gold into 
Peloponnesus, not to Athens, they proclaimed an enemy of 
the Atbenians and their allies, him and his fiunily, and out- 
lawed. That is, not the outlawry commonly spoken of : for 
what would a Zelite care, to be excluded from Athenian 
finmchises I It means not that; but in the statutes of homi- 
cide it is written, in cases where a prosecution for mm*der is 
not allowed, but killing is sanctioned, *^ and lot him die an 
outlaw," says the legislator : by which he means, that whoever 
kiUs such a person shall be unpolluted.' Therefore they 
conndered that the preservation of all Greece was tlicir own 
oonoem : (but for such opinion, they would not have cared, 
whether people in Peloponnesus were bought and cor- 
rupted :) and whomsoever they discovered taking bribes, they 

1 Zelea is a town in Kysia. Arthmias was sent by Artazerzes into 
PtBloponnesilBy to bU** \r a war against the Athenians, who had irritated 
Um hj the assistance which they lent to Egypt .Machines sftys 
that Jbthmias was the vp6^*yos of Athens, which may partly account 
for the decree passed against him. 

* Of the varioas degrees of drifda at Athens I shall speak hereafter. 
I tiaaalate the word here, so as to meet the case of a foreigner, who had 
nothing to do with the franchises of the Athenians, but who by their 
decree was ezoommanicated from the benefit of all international law. 

' That is, his act being justifiable homicide, he shall not be deemed 
fin a religioaa point of view) impare. As to the Athenian law ol 
L*-***"^ see my article Phonos in the ArchsDological Dictionary. 
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chaaiiaed and punished so severely m to record i 
in brass. The natural result wasi that Greece waa 
to the Barbarian, not the Barbarian to Grdece. 
now : since neither in this nor in other reepeoi 
sentiments the sama But what axe thej t Ton 
selves: why am I to upbraid you in&L e\eryt] 
Greeks in general are alike and no better than y< 
fore I say, our present affidrs demand earnest ati 
wholesome counseL Shall I say vdiatf Do you 
won't you be angiy f 

[Here it trad the public document which Demodhen 
ajfUr uthioh he retumes his addr€e$, 'j 

There is a foolish saying of persons who wish 
eody, that Philip is not yet as powerful as the Laoc 
were formerly, who rukd everywhere by land ai 
luid the king for their aUy, and nothing withstood 
Athens resisted even that nation, and was not de 
myself believe, that, while everything has receivei 
provement, and the present bears no resemblance 
nothing has been so changed and improved as the 
war. For anciently, as I am informed, the Lace 
and all Grecian people would for four or five mon 
the season* only, invade and ravage the land of th 
with heavy-armed and national troops, and rel 
again : and their ideas were ao old-fashioned, 
national, they never purchased' an advantage i 
theirs was a legitimate and open war&re. Bui 
doubtless perceive, that the mcyority of disasters 

> The Secretary of the Assembly stood bj the side of th 
read any public documents, such as statutes, decrees, b 
like, which the orator desired to refer to or to verify. 
appear what the document was, which Demosthenes cau8e<1 
here. If we may judge from the argument, it was some ez 
lution of the people, such as he would propose for an ex{ 
present occasion. 

' The campaigning season, during the summer and fine 
year. The Peloponnesians generally invaded Attica when 
ripe, bumins^ and plundering all in their route. Thuey< 
history divides the year into two parts, summer and wintei 

* Compare the old lines of Bniuus : 

Noa cauponantes helium «ed belligerantea 
Ferro, non aurc, vitam oemamus utrique. 
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by treason ; nothing is done in &ir field or oombat» 
of Philip marching vhere he pleases, not because 
mds troops of the line, but because he has attached 
L; A host of skirmishers, cavalry, archers, mercenaries, 
like. When with these he falls upon a people in 
tnsion, and none (for mistrust) will march out to 
LO country, he applies engines and besieges them. I 
mention, that he makes no difference between winter 
tmer, that he has no stated season of repose. You, 
ig these things, reflecting on them, must not let the 
roach your territories, nor get your necks broken, 
on the simplicity of the old war with the Lacedaemo- 
.but take the longest time beforehand for defensiye 
and preparations, see that he- stirs not from home, 
ttny decisive engagement. For a war, if we choose, 
of Athens, to piuisue a right com'se^ we have many 
advantages; such as the position of his kingdom, 
L' we may extensively plunder and ravage, and a thousand 
'''- but for a battle he is better trained than we are.^ 
is it enough to adopt these resolutions and oppose him 
rllke measures : you must on calculation and on prin- 
f'kbhor his advocates here, remembering that it is impos- 
to overcome your enemies abroad, until you have 
" those who are his ministers within the city. Which, 
fupiter and all the gods, you cannot and will not do ! 
have arrived at such a pitch of folly or madness or — 
Ibbw not what to call it : I am tempted often to think, 
lit some evil genius is driving you to ruin — ^for the sake of 
Biidal or envy or jest or any other cause, you command 
relings to speak, (some of whom would not deny themselves 
%0 hirelings,) and laugh when they abuse people. And 
1^ bad as it is, is not the worst : you have allowed these 
nons more liberty for their political conduct than your 
MsM, counsellors : and see what evils are caused by listening 
^siicli men with indulgence. I will mention &cts that you 
11 all remember. 
in Olynthus some of the statesmen were in Philip's inte- 

^ Clmronea pro? 9d the wisdom of this advice. Similar counsel wa« 
ren by Pericles in the Peloponnesian war. Had the Athenianf 
«mpted to meet the invading army in the field, they most ineyi ' 
>]y have been defeated ia the early period of the war. 
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rest, doing everything for him ; some were on tlie -MMi 
side, aiming to preserve their fellow-citizens from sImmQ 
Which party now destroyed their country 1 or which beta^ 
the cavalry,' by whose betrayal Olynthus fell 1 The CRMit|i|ri 
of Philip ; they that, while the city stood, slandered «||| 
calumniated the honest counsellors so effeotuaUj, that th 
Olynthian people were induced to banish ApoUonides. - 

Nor is it there only, and nowhere else, that such pfaatiii 
has been ruinous. In Eretria, when, after riddaaoe -Ij 
Plutarch ' and his mercenaries, the people got poesessioii M 
their city and of Porthmus, some were for bringing ^ 
government over to you, others to Philip. His partiflHi 
were generally, rather exclusively, attended to by the wretehfj 
and unfortunate Eretrians, who at length were persoadad ti 
expel their faithful advisers. Philip, their ally and fnm4 
sent Hipponicus and a thousand mercenaries, demolished tlM 
walls of Porthmus, and established three rulers, Hippaxvfai^ 
Automedon, Clitarchus. Since that he has driven them oiri 
of the country, twice attempting their deliverance : OMI 
he sent the troops with Eurylochus, afterwards thoae ii 
Parmenio. 

What need of many words ? In Oreus Philip's agents won 
Philistides, Menippus, Socrates, Thoas, and Agapaeua^ whi 
now hold the government : that was quite notorious : OM 
EuphrsBus, a man that formerly dwelt here among yon, mi 
labouring for freedom and independence. How tliis man wii 
in other respects insulted and trampled on by the people II 
Oreus, were long to tell : but a year before the capture, diM 
covering what Philistides and his accomplices were about, hi 
laid an information against them for treason. A multitndt 
then combining, having Philip for their paymaster, and actiiii 
under his direction, take Euphrseus off to prison as a diii 
turber of the public peace. Seeing which, the people 4l 
Oreus, instead of assisting the one and beating the oth^ra tf 
death, with them were not angry, but said his punishmeol 

^ After Olynthus was besieged by Philip, variotis sallies were maSt 
from the city, soire of which were successful. But the treaeheir of 
Lasthenes and his ftccomplices ruined all. A body of fivo handnd 
horse were led by him into an ambuscade, and captured by the 
besiegers. See Appendix I. 

' When he was expelled by Phocion after the battle of TamyiM^ 
B.O. 354. 
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juf.tj and rejoiced at it So the conspirators, having fall 

'Iberty of action, laid their schemes and took their measures 

Iferthe surrender of the city; if any of the people observed 

^-they were silent and intimidated, remembering the treat- 

'Uient of EupbrteuB ; and so wretched was their condition, that 

^011 the approach of such a calamity none dared to utter a 

word, mini the enemy drew up before the walls : then some 

iraro for defence, others for betrayal. Since the city was 

thu basely and wickedly taken, the traitors have held despotic 

rule ; people who formerly rescued them, and were ready for 

mj maltreatment of Euphreeus, they have either banished or 

'pat to death ; Euphrsens killed himself, proving by deed, 

that he had resisted Philip honestly and purely for the good 

of hiB countrymen. 

What can be the reason — ^perhaps you wonder — ^why the 
Olynthians and Ei^triaus and Orites were more indulgent to 
I^dlip's advocates than to their own ) The same which 
openates with you. They who advise for the best cannot 
ilways gratify their audience, though they would; for the 
mJoBty of the state must be attended to : their opponents by 
the very counsel which is agreeable advance Philip's int^sst. 
One party required contribution ; the other said there was 
BO necessity : one were for war and mistrust ; the other for 
peace, until they were ensnared. And so on for everything 
else ; (not to dwell on particulars ;) the one made speeches to 
pleaae for the moment, and gave no annoyance ; the other 
ofiered salutary counsel, that was offensive. Many rights did 
the people surrender at last, not from any such motive of 
iiidi^genoe or ignorance, but submitting in the belief that all 
wtt lo8t. Which, by Jupiter and Apollo, I fear will be your 
OMe; when on calculation you see that nothing can be done. 
I pray, men of Athens, it may never come to this ! Better 
die a thousand deaths than render homage t^ Philip, or sacri- 
ioe any of your &ithfiil counsellors. A fine recompense have 
Hie people of Oreus got, for trusting themselves to Philip's 
ftiends and spuming Euphrs&us! Finely are the Eretrian 
eommons rewarded, fbr having driven away yoiu* ambassadoi^ 
and yielded to Clitarchus ! Yes ; they are slaves, exposed to 
the lash and the torture. Finely he spared the Olynthians, 
who appointed Lasthenes to command their hoi-se, and ex- 
pelle^l Apollonides 1 It is fcUy and cowardice to cherish such 

VOL I K 
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hopes, and, while you take evil comiael and aihixk ent] 
and even listen to those who plead for your enemiei^ t(^ 
you inhabit a city of such magnitude, that you CKOD/it 
any serious misfortune. Yea, and it is diagnioefbl to «# 
on any occurrence, when it is too late, ** AVho voold ^ ^ 



expected it ? However — ^this or that should have beea ^^^ 
the other left undone." Many things oould the OlyvdSu^ * 
mention now, which, if foreseen at the time, would bava ^i^^ 
vented their destruction. Many could the Oritea ment^^ 
many the Phooians, and each of the ruined statflii 9^ 
wlmt would it avail them ) As long as the veaBel is m^ 
whether it be great or small, the mariner, the pilots ev9^ 
man in turn should exert himself and prevent its being ovQl^ 
turned cither by accident or design : but when the aea httk^ 
rolled over it, their efiforts are vain. And we^ likevM 

Athenians, whilst we are safe, with a magnifioent d^ 
plentiful resources, lofty reputation — what' must we do9 
Many of you,^ I dxu^ say, have been longing to aak. WJft 
tlicn, I will tell you ; I wilji move a resolution : peas it^ if jip 
please. . , i. 

^^irst, let us prepare for cur own defence ; provide oaneljRk 

1 mean, with ships, money, and troops — ^for surely, fhtm c^ Jf, 
other people consented to be slaves^ we at least on^t ^ 
struggle for freedom. When we have completed our own 
preparations and made them apparent to the Greeks, then kt 
us invite the rest, and send our ambassadors everywhere vitk i 
the intelligence, to Peloponnesus, to Rhodes, to Chio^ to till ! 
king, 1 say ; (for it concerns his interests, not to let Fbfl^ 
make universal conquest;) that, if you prevail, you miu^ 
have partners of your dangers and expenses^ in case of neoBi* 
sity, or at all events that you may delay the operations. For, 

' Smead remarks here on the adroitness of the orator, who, instend 
rf applyins^ the simile of the ship to the administration of tiie staAc^ 
irhich he felt that his quick-minded hearers had already done, soddo^J 
interrupts himself with a question, which would natondly oocor to fti 
audience. 

^ YoUf ol Kaj6^fiM¥ot. See my observations in the preface. I caniMi 
forbear noticing the manner in which Francis translates the following 
irfj Af 4pS. ** Let Jupiter be witness, with what integrity I sliall deelaio 
my opinion." The original means nothing of the kind. It is laro 
that vi) A/ff can be translated literally with effecL Jacobs hew has 
woUan, 
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the war is against an individual,^ not against the col- 
lected power of a state, even this may be usei^ ; as were the 
eikibassieB last year to Peloponnesus, and the remonstrances 
with which I and Polyeuctus, that excellent man, and Hege^ 
BtppuB, and Clitomachus, and Lycuigus, and the other envoys 
w«Dt round, and arrested Philip's progress, so that he neither 
flfttaoked Ambracia nor started for Peloponnesus. I say not 
hoHRrever, that yon should invite the rest without adopting 
niflBBtires to protect yourselves : it would be folly, while you 
nusrifioe your own interest, to profess a regard for that of 
BtrangerB^ or to alarm others about the future, whilst for tlie 
preseut you are unconcerned I advise not this: I bid you 
send supplies to the troops in Chersonesus, and do what else ^ 
they require ; prepare yoiu:selves and make every effort first, 
thfioi sgmmon, gather, instruct the rest of the Greeks. That 
is the duty of a state possessing a dignity such as yours. If 
yoa imagine that Chalcidians or Megarians will save Greece, 
while yon run away from the contest, you imagine wrong. 
Well for any of those people, if they are safe themselves. 
This work belongs to you : this privilege your ancestors be- 
qneathed to you, the prize of many perilous exertions. But 
& every one will sit seeking his pleasure, and studying to be 
idle himself, never will he find others to do his work, and 
more than this, I fear we shall be under the necessity of 
doing all that we like not at one time. Wore proxies to be 
had, our inactivity would have found them long ago ; but 
they are not. 

Such are the measures which I advise, which I propose : 
adopt them, and even yet, I believe, our prosperity may be 
re-established. If any man has better advice to offer, let him 
oommunicate it openly. Whatever you determine, I. piay to 
all the gods for a happy result^ 

^ Because a state is a permanent power; a single man is liable to s 
ef accideats^ and his power terminates with his life. 
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THE FOURTH PHILIPPIC. 



THB ABGUXBNT. ^ 

The Babieet of this Oration is the same as the last, tIs., the aeoeiBf^ 
of resistance to Philip. The time of its delivery would appew to 
have been a little later, whilst Philip was yet in Thraoe^ and befovt 
he commenced, the siege of the Propontine towns. "So new erent is 
alluded to, except the seizure of Hermias by the satrap Mentor, th^ 
exact date of which is uncertain. The orator urges here, still mors 
strongly than he had done in the third Philippic, the necessity of 
applying to Persia for assistance. His advice was followed, and ^■ 
negotiation was opened with that monarchy, which led to the efiectiTA 
relief of Perinthus. There is a remarkable passage in this speech, on 
the importance of general unanimity, which seems to imply that dfs^ 
putes had arisen between the richer and poorer classes, chiefly In 
regard to the application of the public reveuue. The view whkk i« 
here taken on the subject of the Theoric distributions is so difiEinreni 
from the argument in the Olynthiacs, that modem critics haV* 
generally considered this Oration to be spurious. Another gromul 
ror such opinion is, that it contains various passages borrowed front 
other speeches, and not very skil^lly put together. Tet tfatt 
genuineness seems not to have been doubted by any of the and^ot 
grammarians. 

Believtno, men of Athens, that the subject of your oonsol- 
tation is serious and momentous to the state, I will endeavour 
to advise what I think important. Many have been the faults^ 
accumulated for some time past, which have brought us to 
this wretched condition ; but none is under the circumstances 
so distressing as this, men of Athens ; that your minds ara 
alienated from public business ; you are attentive just whilo 
you sit listening to some news, afterwards you all go away, 
and, so fer from caring for what you heard, you forget it 
altogether. 

Well ; of the extent of Philip's arrogance and ambition, aa 
evinced in his dealings with every people, you have been in* 
formed That it is not possible to restrain him in such 
course by speeches and harangues, no man can be ignorant : 
or, if other reasons fail to convince you, reflect on this. 
/ihenever we have had to discuss our claims, on no ocoasioi] 
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hare we been worsted or judged in the wrong ; we have still 
beaten and got the better of all in argument. But do his 
affidrs go badly on this account, or ours well) By no 
means. For as Philip immediately proceeds, with arms in 
his hand, to put all he possesses boldly at stake, whilst we 
with our equities, the speakers as well as the hearenf, are 
sitting still, actions (naturally enough) outstrip words, and 
people atteud not to what we haye argued or may argue, but 
to what we do. And our doings are not likely to protect any 
of our injured neighbours : I need not say more upon the 
anbjeci. Therefore, as the states are divided into two parties, 
one that would neither hold arbitrary government nor submit 
to it^ but live under free and equal laws ; another desiring to 
govern their fellow-citizens, and be subject to some third 
power, by whose assistance they hope to accomplish that 
olject ; the partisans of Philip,^ who desire tyranny and 
deqkitism, have eveiywhere prevailed, and I know not whether 
these is any state left, besides our own, with a popular con- 
stitution firmly established. And those, that hold the govern- 
ment through him, have prevailed by all the means efficacious 
in worldly affidrs j principally and mainly, by having a person 
to bribe the corruptible ; secondly, a point no less important, 
by having at their command, at whiatever season tiiey re- 
quired, an army to put down their opponents. We, men of 
Athens, are not only in these respects behindhand ; we cannot 
even be awaked; like men that have drunk mandrake ^ or some 
other sleeping potion ; and methinks — ^for I ju'lge the truth 
must be spoken — ^we are by reason thereof held in such dis- 
lepnte and contempt, that, among the states in imminent 
danger, some dispute with us for the lead, some for the place 
of congress ; others have resolved to defend themselves sepa- 
rately rather than in union with us. 

Whj am I so particular in mentioning these things 1 1 

* I agree with Pabet and Auger that ixttyov signifies Philip. Schaefei 
lakes it nentrally. 

' Used for a powerful opiate by the aueients. It is called Mandnjf 
gora aim in Ihiglish. See Othello, Act III. Sc. 8. 

Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou oVdst yesterday. 
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seek not to give offence ; so help me all the powers of heamd&l 
I wish, men of Athens, to make it clear and manifest to yoU 
all, that habitual sloth and indolence, the same in pinifit 
matters as in private life, is not immediately felt oh evepj 
occasion of neglect, but shows itself in the general result.^ 
Look at Serriam and Doriscus ; which were firajt disregarM 
after the peace. Their names perhaps are unknown to many 
of you : yet your careless abandonment of these lost 'Riraod 
and Cersobleptes your ally. Again, seeing these places neg^ 
lected and unsupported by you, he demolished Porthmus, am 
raised a tyrant in Eubcea like a fortress against Attica. Thn 
being disregarded, Megara was very nearly taken. You were 
insensible, indifferent to all his aggressions ; gave no intima- 
tion that you would not permit their continuance. He pui^ 
chased Antrones,' and not long after had got OreuB into ins 
power. Many transactions I omit ; Pheree, the march against 
Ambracia, the massacres at Elis,^ and numberless others : Ibr 
I have not entered upon these details, to enumerate the 
people whom Philip has oppressed and wronged,' but to show 
you that Philip will not desist from wronging all peo{^ 
and pursuing his conquests, imtil an effort is made to prevent 
him. 

There are persons whose custom it is^ before they hear ai^ 
speech in the debato, to ask immediately — " What must we 
do?" — not with the intention of doing what they are told^ 
(or they would be the most serviceable of men,) but in order 
to get rid of the speaker. Nevertheless you should be advised 
what to do. First, my countrymen, you must be firmly 
convinced in your minds, that Philip is at war with our 

^ Auger : " pr^sent-ent Ik la fin un total effrayant.** 

* A town in Thessaly. We do not know all the details of PhiKp^ 
proceedings in that coantry, but we have seen enough to show, thsl 
under the guise of a protector he was not far short of being the master 
of the Thessalian people. Some of their towns were actually in his 
Dossession, as Pherse and PagasaB. But that the Thessalians were neTer 
entirely subjugated to Macedonia, and still retained a hankering after 
independence, was proved at a later period by their desertion ti 
Anti pater. 

* The Elean exiles, having engaged in their service a body of the 
Phocian mercenaries, made an irruption into Elis, but were defeated. 
A large number of prisoners were taken and put to death. This 
happened b. o. 848. The government ^f Elis iras at that time in the 
h^dfl of a Macedonian party- 
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rtale^ and has broken the peace ; that, while he is inimical 
and hostile to the whole of Athens, to the ground of Athens, 
and I may add, to the gods in Athens, (may they exterminate 
him !) there is nothing which he strives and plots against so 
inuch as our constitution, nothing in the world that he is so 
luaiGiiB about, as its destruction. And thereunto he is drivet^ 
in aome sort by necessity. Consider. He wishes for empire ; 
he belieyes you to be his only opponents. He has been a 
long time ii\juring you, as his own conscience best informs 
tnm ; for by means of your possessions, which he is able to 
ei\joyy he secores all the rest of his kingdom : had he given 
up Amphipolis and Potidaea, he would not have deemed him- 
self safe even in Macedonia. He knows therefore, both that 
he is plotting against you, and that you are aware of it ; and, 
aapposing you to have common sense, he judges that you 
jdeiest him as you ought. Besides these important consi- 
derationa, he is assured that, though he became master of 
everything else, nothing can be safe for him while you are 
under popular government : should any reverse ever befkl 
buOf (and many may happen to a man,) all who are now 
junder constraint will come for refuge to you. For you are 
not inclined yourselves to encroach and usurp dominion ; 
but fiimous rather for checking the usurper or depriving him 
of his conquests, ever ready to molest the aspirants for empire, 
and vindicate the liberty of all nations. He would not like 
that a free spirit should proceed from Athens, to watch the 
occasions of his weakness ; nor is such reasoning foolish or 
idle. First then you must assume, that he is an irreconcile- 
able enemy of our constitution and democracy ; secondly, you 
must be convinced, that all his operations and contrivances 
are designed for the injury of our state. None of you can be 
ao silly as to suppose, that Philip covets those miseries in 
Thrace, (for what else can one call Drongiius and Cabyle 
and Mastira and the places which he is said now to occupy 9) 
and that to get possession of them he endures hardships and 
» winters and the utmost peril, but covets not the harboura 
of Athens, the docks, the galleys, the silver mines, the reve- 
nues of such value, the place and the glory — never may he 
or any other man obtain these by the conquest of our city J — 
or that he will suffer you to keep these things, while for the 
sake of the barley and millet in Thracian caverns he winten 
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in the midst of horrorB.^ Impossible. The object €i tlui# 
and every other enterprise of Philip is, to become master hei^' 

So should every man be persuaded and oonyinoed ; akd' 
therefore, I say, should not call upon your fitithful and upriglii' 
counsellor to move a resolution for war :* such were the pait 
of men seeking an enemy to fight with^ not men forwarani|f 
the interests of the state. Only see. Suppose for the finfit 
breach of the treaty by Philip, or for the second or third, (for 
there is a series of breaches,) any one had made a motion for 
war with him, and Philip, just as he has now without sooh 
motion, had aided the Cardians, would not the mover ba^ 
been sacrificed 1 ' would not all have imputed Philip's aid of 
the Cardians to that cause 1 Don't then look for a person to 
vent your anger on for Philip's trespasses, to throw to Philip's 
hirelings to be torn in pieces. Do not, after yourselves votix^ 
for war, dispute with each other, whether you ought or ought 
not to have done so. As Philip conducts the war, so tgbM 
him : furnish those who are resisting him now* with money. 
and what else they demand ; pay your contributions, men of 
Athens, provide an army, swift-sailing gallies, horses, traoi- 
ports, all the materials of war. Our present mode of operft-' 
tion is ridiculous ; and by the gods I believe, that Philip 
could not wish our republic to take any other course thaSi 
what ye now pursue. You miss your time, waste your 
money, look for a person to manage your afiairs, are discon- 
tented, accuse one another. How all this comes about, I will 
explain, and how it may cease I will inform you. 

Nothing, men of Athens, have you ever set on foot or 
contrived rightly in the beginning : you always follow the 
event, stop when yow are too late, on any new occurrence 
prepare and bustle again. But that is not the way of pro- 
ceeding. It is never possible with sudden levies to perform 

^ See the note in the Oration on the Chersonese, page 108, where the 
same words nearly are repeated. 

* He deprecates here, as elsewhere, the factious proceedings of certain 
opponents, who sought to fasten the responsibility of a war on the 
orator, by forcing him to propose a decree. This (argues Demosthenes) 
was unnecessary, as they were at war ah'eady. 

' Pabst, following Wolf, takes this in the more limited sense of being 
carried off to prison : ins Orf&ngnUs geworfm. The English tran»- 
jators, who have '' torn to pieces," understand the word in the samt 
sense that I do, as meaning generally " destroyed, exterminated.*' 

* Referring to Diopithes and his troops in the Chersonese. 
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\ mj emeatial aervioe. Yoa must establish an army, provide 
r liuntenanoe for it, and paymasters, and commiflsaries, so 

ordering it that the strictest care be taken of your funds j 
^ dflipana from those officers an account of the expenditure 

((Om your general an account of the campaign ; and leave not 
w the general any excuse for sailing elsewhere or prosecuting 

ipoiher enterprise. If ye so act and so resolve in earnest, 

yoa will compel Philip to observe a just peace and remain 
t_ Uk his own oountry, or will contend with him on equal 

^' tonne ; and perhaps, Athenians, perhaps, as you now inquire 
what Philip is doing; and whither marching; so he may be 
anziooB to learn, whither the troops of Athens are bound, 

^ and where they will make their appearance. 

:: Should any man think that these are afi&irs of great expense 
and toil ana difficulty, he thinks rightly enough : but let 
him oonsider whui the consequences to Athens must be, it 

' she lefiue so to act^ and he will find it is our interest to 
perform our duties cheerfully. Suppose you had some god 
fbr your surety — ^for certainly no mortal could guarantee a 
thing so fortunate— thaty although you kept quiet and sacri- 
fioed everything, Pliilip would not attack you at last, yet, by 
Jupiter and all the gods, it would be disgraced, unworthy 
of yourselves, of the dignity of your state, and the deeds of 
your ancestors^ for the sake of selfish indolence to abandon 
the rest of Greece to servitude. For my part, I would rather 
die than have advised such a course : however, if any other 
man advises it, and can prevail on you, be it so ; miEikc no 
defence, abandon alL But if no man holds such an opinion, 
if on the contrary we all foresee, that, the more we permit 
Philip to conquer, the more fierce and formidable an enemy 
we shall find him, what subterfuge remains ? what excuse for 
delay f Or when, Athenians, shall we be willing to act as 
becomes us? Peradventure, when there is some necessity: 
But what may be called the necessity of freemen is not only 
oome^ but past long ago ; and that of slaves you must surely 
deprecate. What is the difiference ? To a fi*eeman shame for 

I wimt is occurring is the strongest necessity ; I know of none 
stronger that can be mentioned : to a slave, stripes and bodily 
dhastisement ; abominable things ! too shocking to name ! 

To be backward, men of Athens, in performing those ser- 
vices to which the person and property of every one are 
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liable, is wrong, very wrong, and yet it admits of some ezci 
Lut refusing even to hear what is necessary to be heard, 
fit to be considered, this calls for the severest censure. 1 
practice however is, neither to attend until the 
actually presses, as it does now, nor to deliberate about 
thing at leisure. Whec Philip is preparing, you, instead:* 
doing the like and making couuu^r-preparation, remain Vgtt 
less, and, if any one speaks a word, clamour liim down : wW 
you receive news that any place is lost or besieged, then jM 
listen and prepai'e. But the time to have heard and consolfMiS 
was then when you declined ; the time to act and empl«f 
your preparations is now that you are hearing. Such being 
your habits, you are the only people who adopt this singohv 
course : others deliberate usually before action, you delibenUie 
after action. 

One thiug^ remains, which should have been done lo^g 
ago, but even yet is uot too late : I will mention it. Nothiii| 
in the world docs Athens need so much, as money Sat 
approaching exigencies. Lucky events have occurred, aiM^ 
if we rightly improve them, perhaps good sei-vice may be 
done. In the first place, those,* whom the king tiiists and 
regards as his benefactors, are at enmity and war with Philipi 
Secondly, the agent and confidant' of all Philip's preparatioos 
against the king has been snatched off, and the king will hear 
all tho proceedings, not from Athenian accusers, whom he 
might consider to be speaking for their own interests, but 
from the acting minister himself; the charges therefore will 
be credible, and the only remaining argument for our ambas- 
sadors will be, one which the Persian monarch will rejoice io 
hear, that we should take common vengeance on the injurer 
of both, and that Philip is much more formidable to the king^ 
if he attack us first ; for, should we be left in the lurch and 
suffer any mishap, he will march against the king without 

^ He means negotiation with Persia, to obtain pecuniary assistance. 

2 The Tiiraclans, who had always been regarded as benefactors of the 
Persian king since they assisted Darius on his invasion of Scjthiik 
Philip was making war in Thrace at this time, and nad subjected ji 
considerable part of the country. 

' Hermias, governor of Atarneus in Mysia, who for bis treasonable 
practices against Artaxerxes was seized by Mentor and sent in chains: 
to Susa, where he was put to death. He was a friend jf Aristotle, who 
was at his court, when be was taken prisoner. The philos( pher afbei> 
wards married his sister. 
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On all these matters then I advise that you despatch 
embassy to confer with the king, and put aside that non- 
ftttDBB which has so often damaged you — ^'the barbarian,** 
iaraooth, ''the common enemy" — and the like. I confess^ 
when I see a man alarmed at a prince in Susa and Ecbatana, 
luid declaring him to be an enemy of Athens, him that for- 
msrly aflsisted in reestablishing her power, and lately maae 
ovtRtures* — ^if yon did not accept them, but voted refusal, 
tiie fimlt is not his — ^while the same man speaks a different 
torignage of one who is close at our doors, and growing up 
in the centre of Greece to be the plunderer of her people ; 
I marvel, I dread this man, whoever he is^ because he dreads 
not Philip. 

There is another thing too, the attacking of which by 
imjiist reproach and improper language hurts the state, and 
afl^ds an excuse to men who are imwilling to peiforni any 
pablic duty : indeed you will find that every failure to dist- 
flharge the obligation of a citizen is attributable to this. I 
am really afraid to discuss the matter; however, I will speak 
oat. 

I believe I can suggest, for the advantage of the state, a 
plea for the poor agaiust the rich, and for men of property 
Against the indigent; could we remove the clamour which 
■ome persons unMrly raise about the theatric fund,' and the 

' In the confederate war, when the Persian fleet enabled Conon to 
defeat the Lacedsemonians at Cnidus, b.o. 894. 

' Artazerxes had applied both to Athens and Lacedsemon to aid him 
in the recovery of Egypt, which for many years had been held in a 
itate of revolt. Both these states refused to assist him. He then 
applied to Thebes and Argos, each of which gent an auxiliary force. 

' Boeckh, Schaefer and others, regard it as conclusive against the 
gennineness of this Oration, that a different view is here taken on the 
■abject of the Theoric fund from that which Demosthenes had expressed 
in the Olynthiacs. And certainly it is a strong argument. It is pos- 
sible* however, that circumstances may have induced him to modify his 
omnion, or he may have thought it dangerous to meddle with the law 
m £nbiilus at the present crisis, which called for the greatest unani- 
iniily among all classes. We may partly gather from this speech, that 
fheie had been some agitation among the lower classes, occasioned by 
Uie complaints of the wealthy against this law. Any agitation tending 
to a spirit of communism must have been extremely dangerous at 
Athens, where the people had such power of mulcting the higher 
cliiweB by their votes in the popular assembly and courts of justice. It 
might therefore be better to let the people alone with their theatrical 
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fear that it cannot stand without some signal mifldhief. Mf^ 
greater help to our affidrs oould we introduce;* none 
would more strengthen the whole communitj. Look a^*^ 
thus. I will commence on behalf of those who axe 
sidered the needy class. There was a time with us^ not l^tUt 
ago, when only a hundred and thirty talents came into Wb 
state;' and among the persons qualified to command 
or* pay property-tax, there was not one who claimed etei 
tion from his duty because no surplus existed:' 
sailed, money was forthcoming, everything needful was 
Since that time fortune happily has increased the revenw. 
and four hundred talents come in instead of one, without hm 
to any men of property, but with gain to them ; for all ijA 
wealthy come for their share of the fund, and they orb 
welcome to it^ Why then do we reproach one another od 
this account, and make it an excuse for declining our dutio£ 
unless we grudge the relief given by fortime to the poor t I 
would be sorry to blame them myself and I think it noi^ 
right In private &milies I never see a yoimg man behavii^ 

treats, their fees and largesses, than to provoke retaliation by abridgtejf 
such eiyoyments. Leland observes on the subject as follows — "All IM 
the orator here says in defence of the theatrical appointments is expiw: 
sed with a caution and reserve quite opposite to his nsual opemiMB t^ii 
freedom : and which plainly betray a consciousness of his being inooii^ 
sistent with his former sentiments. How far he may be excused bjtltt 
supposed necessity of yielding to the violent prepossessions of tlit. 

giople, and giving up a favourite point, I cannot pretend to determiiML 
ut it is certainly not yeiy honourable to Demosthenes, to suppose with . 
Ulpian, that his former opposition was merely personal, and that the 
death of Eubulus now put an end to it" 

^ Viz., than the removal of this clamour and alarm about the thMtrie 
fund. • -• 

* This must be understood (according to Boeckh) of the tribute oiily^' 
which came in from the allies. The total revenue of Athens most hait 
greatly exceeded this. 

' There was as much ground for legal exemption then as there is 
now ; and yet it was never claimed. Why should the rich seek to be 
relieved from their burdens because of an abundance of revenue) That 
abundance is for the general benefit of the state, not for theirs in parti 
cular. Such appears to be the argument, perhaps not quite satisfsc 
tory ; but such it is. Pabst, apparently reading d<p* iaurav, has : der 
nidU au8 eigenem Antrieb seine Sckvldigkeit zu thun bereU war, weA 
kein Oeldiiberachusa vorhanden war, 

* J.e the Theoric fund, in which every member of the commoik' 
wealth had a right to share. 
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IP to hii elden^ bo nnfeelmg or bo unreasonable, as to refuse 

&do anything himself, unleas all the rest will do what he 
L Such a person would certainly be amenable to the 
ifm against undutifiil conduct :' for I ween there is a tribute 
BBBgned to pazBnts both by nature and by law, which ought 
fo^be cheerfully o£fered and amply paid. Accordingly, as 
Moh mdiyidual among us hath a parent, so should we regard 
ijiiB iHiole people as parents of the state, and, so far from 
^j^priving them of what the state bestows, we ought, in the 
Bwnoe of such boimty, to find other means to keep them 
bcofk destitution. If the rich will adopt this principle, I 
tiiink they will act both justly and wisely; for to deprive 
nj o3a«B of a necessary provision, is to imite them in dis- 
a&ction to the commonwealth. 

To the poor 1 would recommend, that they remove the 
eiuue^ which makes men of property discontented with the 
preaent system^ and excites their just complaints. I shall 
take the same course on behalf of the wealthy as I did just 
noWj and not hesitate to speak the truth. There cannot, I 
Wlieve^ be found a wretch so hard-hearted— I will not say 
vnoDg Athenians, but among any other people — who would be 
flony to Bee poor men, men without the necessaries of life, 
zaoeiving these bounties. Where then is the pinch' of the 
matter t where the difficulty? When they see certain persons 
txana&rring the usage established for the public revenue to 
private property, and the orator becoming immediately 
powerful with you, yea, (so &t as privilege can make him,) 
immortal, and your secret vote contradicting your public 

I * Babtt : die Oesetsse wegen ungehUhrlicher BehandLung der Eltem, 
Kdam^'M, "maltreatment/' was a technical term in the Attic law, de- 

"^ notiiig a fiulnre of duty on the part of huabandB, children, or guardians, 
tovuzds their wives, parents, or wardR, for which they were liable to be 
tried and punished iu a suit called K^titrtas 8(ki}. The jurisdiction 
over this offence belonged to the Arch on, who was the protector of all 
fiumUy lights. 

s The expression ** Where is the rub 1" would be still nearer to th 
orfgbuil, and the expression reminds one of the Tine in Hamlet : 

To sleep 1 perchance to dream t aye, thrsre's the rub. 

' Bdake says the simile is taken from the collision of chariots in the 
} nee ; but this is confining it too much. His vemacular explanation 

Is: woran stSaH ea nch ? wo iat der HaJcen ? Pabat has : tooran stOsH 

tiA die Sadie, nnd was efzeugt den Verdrusef 
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clamotir.' Hence arises mistrust, hence indignation. Wi 
ought, ye men of Athens, to have a just communion of 
political rights; the opulent holding themselves secure m 
their fortunes, and without fear of losing them, yet in tiM 
of danger imparting their substance freely for the defence of 
their country ; while the rest consider the public rerenue wk 
public, and receive their share, but look on private proper!]^ 
as belonging to the individual owner. Thus it is that a smafl 
commonwealth becomes great, and a great one is preserved: 
To speak generally then, such are the obligations of ea/A 
class; to ensure tiiieir performance according to law, some 
regulation should be made. 

The causes of our present troubles and embarrassment am 
many and of ancient date : if you are willing to hear, I wiH 
declare them. You have quitted, Athenians, the position 
in which your ancestors left you ; you have been persuade^ 
by these politicians, that to stand foremost of the Greeks, to 
keep a permanent force and redress injured nations, is aU 
vanity and idle expense ; you imagine that to live in quiet, to 
perform no duty, to abandon one thing after another and let 
strangers seize on all, brings with it marvellous wel&re and 
abundant security. By such means a stranger has advanced 

1 Having admoniBhed the higher classes to pay their property-tax 
and perform their public services cheerfully, and without seeking to 
be relieved at the expense of the public revenue, he proceeds to re* 
mind the lower classes of their duty. He warns them, that, white 
they receive a benefit from the funds of the state, they must not en- 
deavour to increase those funds unduly by an invaaion of the rights 
of property. His language is not open, but would easily be under* 
stood by his audience. The Athenians ought not to promote law- 
suits to increase court-fees; not to encourage prosecutions agaiosft 
wealthy citizens, in order to obtain fines and confiscations. He in- 
sinuates that there was too much cause for complaint already. t3f 
Kiyorra is, not as Schaefer contends, the rich man pleading his cause 
before the people, but, as Wolf explaius it, the popular orator or in- 
former, who speedily rose to &vour and influence, of which it was sol 
easy to deprive him. His opponent, speaking in a just cause, might be 
applauded at the time, but tne votes showed what was the real bias of 
the people. In courts of justice at Athens the voting was usually by % 
secret baUot ; (see my article Psephua in the Arohssological Dictionaiy ^ 
and there being a large number of jurors, it would be difficult to dis- 
cover by whose votes the verdict was obtained. It is impossible to read 
the frequent appeals made by Athenian speakers to the passions and 
prejudices of the jury, without seeing that there was some ground for 
the insinuations of the orator in this passage. 
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lll^;- tlu post which you ought to have occupied, has become 

UB and great, and made large conquests; naturally 

A prize there was, noble, great, and glorious, one 

which the mightiest states were contending all along; but 

"llie Lacedeemouians were humbled, the Thebans had their 

full through the I^ocian war, and we took no regard, 

k^icaxxied it off without competition. The result has been, 

■iL-otherB terror, to him a vast alliance and extended power; 

difficulties so many and so distressing surround the 

that even advice is not easy to be found. 

OL.'Yet, perilous as I conceive the present crisis to be for all, 

no people are in such danger as you, men of Athens; not 

foly because Philip's designs are especially aimed at you, but 

feeoAUse of all people you are the most remiss. If, seeing the 

•bandanoe of commodities and cheapness in your market, 

foa are beguiled into a belief that the state is in no danger, 

joat judgment is neither becoming nor connect. A market 

ir a fur one may, from such appearances, judge to be well or 

lE Bupplied : but for a state, which every aspirant for the 

ahpire of Greece has deemed to bo alone capable of opposing 

Mm, and defending the liberty of all — for such a state ! 

I!fiBcily her marketable commodities are not the test of pro- 
sperity, but this — whether she can depend on the goodwill of 
her alHes; whether she is puissant in arms. On behalf of 
smell a state these are the things to be considered; and in 
these respects your condition is wretched and deplorable. 
Tpa will understand it by a simple reflection. When have 
the affairs of Greece been in the greatest confusion? No 
«4iher time could any man point out but the present. Ip 
finrmer times Greece was divided into two parties, that of the 
laoedsemonians and ours : some of the Greeks were subject 
ii va, some to them. The Persian, on his own account, was 
miatrosted equally by all, but he used to make friends of the 
%Kiiq[iii0hed parties, and retain their confidence, until he put 
^lem on an equality with the other side ; after which those 
|hat he saccoured would hate him as much as his original 
enemies. Now however the king is on friendly terms with 
all the Greeks though least friendly with us, unless we put 
matters right. Now too there are protectors* springing up 

^ This is said with some irony : many states offer to come forward as 
protectors, but only on condition of taking the lead; iVie;^ mWii^c^XiYSvtk. 
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in every quarter, and all claim the precedency, thcugh 01 
indeed have abandoned the cause, or envy and distrust < 
other — more shame for them — and every state is wdli 
ArgiveS; Thebans, Lacedaemonians, Corinthians, Arca^ 
and ourselves. But, divided as Greece is among so nn 
parties and so many leaderships, if I must speak the tn 
freely, there is no state whose offices and halls of ooiii 
appear more deserted by Grecian politics than oura l 
no wonder ; when neither friendship, nor confidence, nor J 
leads any to negotiate with us. 

This, ye men of Athens, has come not from any tuL 
cause (or you might easily mend it,) but from a great vazi 
and long series of errors. I will not stop to recount tb 
but will mention one, to which all may be referred, besec 
ing you not to be offended, if I boldly speak the truth. 

Your interests are sold on every favourable opportuui 
you partake of the idleness and ease, under the chi 
whereof you resent not your wrongs; while other pen 
get the reward. ' Into all these cases I could not enter n< 
but when any question about Philip arises, some one starts 
directly and says — " We must have no trifling; no proposa 
war" — ^and then goes on to say — "What a blessing it i 
be at peace ! what a grievance to maintain a large army! 
and again — "Certain persons wish to plimder the treasury 
and other arguments they urge, no doubt, in the full con 
tion of their truth.* But surely there is no need of ] 
suading you to observe peace, you that sit here persua 
already. It is Philip (who is making war) that needs pen 
sion : prevail on him, and all is ready on your part, 
should consider as grievous, not what we expend for 

the common cause on fair terms. Many of the translations mlM 
sense here. Leland understands it rightly : *' there are several c 
whicb affect the character of guardians and protectors." Auger 
founds this sentence with the next : *' il s* 61^ye de tons c6t6s plusi 
puissances qui aspirent toutes ^ la primaut6." 

1 Schaefer rightly explains n/ilf to mean the price received 
treason. But most of the translators, following Wolf, understand 
mean the honours won by Philip. Tois diiKowriv is rendered by Ai 
Leland, and Francis, "the traitors." I think it rather refers to, c 
least includes, the enemies who profited by the treason, and made 
quests from Athens ; of course meaning Philip in particular. 

' There is no difficulty in this, if we understand t to be iron: 
and no need of any amendment. 
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ice, but what we shall suffei in case of lefusaL 
iesr of the treasurj should be prevented by deyising a 
for its safe custody, not by alMuid.ning our interests. 
t this very thing makes me indignant, that some of you 
at the thought of your treasury being robbed, 
it depends on yourselves to guard it and to punish 
criminal, but are not pained to see Philip plundering 
}, plundering as he does one people after another, to 
~ his designs upon you. 
law comes it, ye men of Athens, that of this flagrant 
>r, this capturer of cities, no one has ever declared 
be commits hostility or injustice, while those who counsel 
submission and samfice are charged as the authors of 
'1 Tlie reason is, that people wish to cast upon your 
counsellors the blame of any imtoward events in the 
ur; for war must necessarily be attended with many mis- 
ttones. They believe that, if you resist Philip rdth one 
■ft and mind, you wiU prevail against him, and they can 
I' liirelings no longer; but that if on the first outcry^ you 
mign certain persons and bring them to trial, they by 
ousing such persons will gain a double advantage, repute 
long the Athenians and recompense from Philip; and that 
a will punish your friendly advisers for a cause for which 
u ought to punish the traitors. Such are the hopes, such 
B contrivance of these charges, 'Hhat certain persons wish 
kindle a war." I am sure however, that, without any 
Jienian moving a declaration of war, Philip has taken 
IDY of our possessions, and has recently sent succour to 
cnua. If we choose tx) assume that he is uot making war 
ainst us, he would be the simplest of mankind to convince 
of our mistake : for when ^e sufferers disclaim the in- 
ry, what should the offenders do 1 But when he marches 
attack us, what shall we say then 1 He will assure us 
it be is not making war, as he assured the Orites when his 
K>p6 were in their country, as he assured the Pherteons 
fore he assaulted their walls, and the Olynthians in the 
st instance, until he was in their territories with his army. 
aJl we then say, that persons who bid us defend ourselves . 

• Leland : ** the first unhappy accident." Francis gives the right 
aning, but with too many words : '' the first tumults occasioned b^ 
r unfortunate success.** Spillan : " the first alarm." 

Toil. I. li 
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kindle a wart If bo, we must be alavbsj for nothing dtt 
remains. '^§il 

But remember : you haye more at stake than some otiitt' 
people. Philip desires not to subjugate your oily, bat td. 
destroy it utterly. He is convinoed, you wiU not submit tt 
be slaves; if you were inclined, you would not knowholr| fi! 
having been accustomed to command : you will be Mb, 
should occasion offer, to give him more trouble than any 
people in the world. For this reason he will show ns no 
mercy, if he get us into his power : and therefore you mnsl 
make up your minds, that the struggle will be one for life and 
death. These persons, who have openly sold themselveB to- ]t^ 
Philip, you must execrate, you must beat their brains out: 
for it is impossible, I say impossible, to vanquish your foreign 
enemies, until you have punished your enemies within tho 
city : these are the stumbling-blocks that must cripple your 
efforts against the foreigner. 

From what cause, do ye think, Philip insults you now; (Ibr 
his conduct, in my judgment, amounts to nothing less;) and 
while he deceives other people by doing them 8ervioes--thii |ii 
at least is something — ^you ho threatens already) For 
example, the Thessalians by many benefits he seduced into 
their present servitude : no man can tell how he f/heated tfao 
poor Olynthians, giving them first Potidsoa and nmny other 
places : now he is luring the ThebaDS, having delivered up 
Boeotia to them, and freed them from a tedious and 
harassing war. Of these people, who each got a certain ^M 
advantage, some have suffered what is notorious to all, othen |li 
have yet to suffer what may beM them. As to yourselves j 
the amount of your losses I do not mention: but in the 
very making of the peace how have you been deceived I how 
plundered ! Lost you not the Phocians, Thermopylae, countiy 
towards Thrace, Doriscus, Serrium, Cersobleptes himselft 
Holds he not Cardia now, and avows it 1 Why then does ho 
behave thus to other people, and in a different way to you t . 
Because our city is the only one where liberty is allowed to | 
speak for the enemy, where a man taking a bribe may safely i' 
address the people, though they have been deprived of their ! 
possessions. It was not safe at Olynthus to advocate Philip's ^ 
cause, without the Olynthian people sharing the benefit bv 
possession of Potid^ea. It was not safe to advocate Philips 
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) in Thessaly, without the people of Thessaly Bharing the 
Sty by Philip's expelling their tyrants and restoring the 
An Synod. It was not safe at Thebes, until he restored 
bia to them^ and destroyed the Phocians. But at Athens, 
gh Philip has taken from you Amphipolis and the 
ian territory, and is even turning Eubcea into a hostile 
and adyancing to attack Byzantium, it is safe to speak 
faUip's behal£ Tea, among these men, some have risen 
Qy from poverty to wealth, from meanness and obscurity 
epnte and honour, whilst you, on the contrary, have 
1 from honour to obscurity, from wealth to indigence. 
the riches of a state I consider to be allies, confidence, 
r-will; of all which you are destitute. And by your 
3otiug these things^ and suffering your interests ^us to 
wept away^ Philip has grown prosperous and mighty, 
idable to all the Greeks and barbarians, whilst you are 
m and abject^ in the abundance of your market magni- 
t, but in your national defences ridiculous.^ 
»ne of our orators, I observe, take not the same thought 
rou as for themselvea They say that you should keep 
t, though you are injured; but they cannot themselves 
> quiet among you, though no one injures them. Come, 
ary apart, suppose you were thus questioned, Aristode- 
1 — 1( Tell me, as you know perfectly well, what every one 
knows, that the life of private men is secure and free 
i trouble and danger, whilst that of statesmen is exposed 
iandal' and misfortune, full of trials and hardships every 

Phe whole of the foregoing passage is taken, with some little varia- 
from the speech on the Chersonese. It certainly would seem 
^, if this Oration had been foiged by any grammarian, that he 
Id have borrowed thus by wholesale from Demosthenes. There is 
ips less difficulty in the supposition that Demosthenes repeated his 
words. 

Fhis man was a tragic actor, and charged by Demosthenes with 
IP a partisan of Philip. He was the first person who proposed 
i with Macedonia, shortly before the embassy of ten. See the 
unent to the Oration on the Peace. 

[ hare taken <pi\airioy in the passive sense, as it is explained by 
ke and Sehaefer, though it scarcely suits the character of the wordi 
pare Shakspeare, Heniy Y. Act lY. Sc. 1. 

O hard condition, twin-bom with greatness, 

Subjected to Ihe breath of every fool ! 

What infinite heart's eaee must kings neglee(| 

That private men eqjoy i 

h2 



^ 
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day, how comes it that you prefer^ not the quiet and ea^^ 
tifoy but the one surrounded with peril 1** — ^what should yon 
sayl If we admitted the truth of what would be your 
b^t possible answer, namely, that all you do is for honour 
and renown, I wonder what puts it into your head, that yoa 
ought firom such motives to exert yourself and undeigo toil 
and danger, whilst you advise the state to give up ezertioQ 
and remain idle. Tou cannot surely all^e, that Aristode- 
mus ought to be of importance at Athens, and Athens to be 
of no account among the Greeks. Nor again do I see, that 
for the commonwealth it is safe to mind her own affidrs only,^ 
and hazardous for you, not to be a superlative busy-body.' 
On the contrary, to you I see the utmost peril £rom your 
meddling and over-meddling, to the commonwealth peril 
from her inactivity. But I suppose, you inherit a reputation 
from your father and grandfather, which it were disgraceful 
in your own person to extinguish, whereas the ancestry of 
the state was ignoble and mean. This again is not so. Your 
&ther was a thie^' if he resembled you, whereas by the 
ancestors of the commonwealth, as all men know, the 
Greeks have twice been rescued from the brink of destruc- 
tion. Truly the behaviour of some persons, in private and 
in public, is neither equitable nor constitutionaL How is it 
equitable, that certain of these men, returned from prison, 
should not know themselves, while the state, that once pro- 
tected all Greece and held the foremost place, is .sunk in 
ignominy and humiliation 1 

Much could I add on many points, but I will forbear. It 
is not, I believe, to lack of words that our distresses have 
been owing either now or heretofore. The mischief is when 
you, after listening to sound arguments, and all agreeing in 
their justice, sit to hear with equal favour those who try to 
defeat and pervert them ; not that you are ignorant of the 
men; (you are certain at the first glance, who speak for hire 
and are Philip's political agents, and who speak sincerely tat 

^ All the translators have mistaken rSy &\A«y w\iow, which la shnplj 
"more ihasi others," as Wolf explains it 

* This seems to shock Leland, who spoils the pungency of tha et* 
pression by rendering it : "Your father was like you, and therefore biM 
and infamous." Auger remarks : " L'invectiye de Demosth^ne est fort 
bioquente, mais bien violente. L*amour de la patrie, centre UiqiMiBe 
» doute agissait Ariatod^me, pent seul en excuser la yiyacit^" 
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^ood ;) your objeot is to find fault with these, turn the 
into laughter and raillery, and escape the performance 
IT duty. 

ih is the truth, spoken with perfect freedom, purely 
^ood-will and for the best : not a speech fraught with 
J and mischief and deceit, to earn money for the 
sr, and to put the conmionwealth into the hands of om* 
ea. I say, you must either desist from these practices, 
me none but yourselves for the wi'etched condition of 
iffiurs. 



THE ORATION ON THE LETTER. 

THB ABCIUMBXT. 

thenians had been persuaded by the advice of Demostheiies to 
it the aid of Persia. This was accorded, and events had hap- 
id on the Propontine coast, which made it peculiarly needful, 
ards the close of the year b.o. 842 Philip commenced the siege 
elymbria, and early in the following year, that city having been 
i|, laid siege to Perinthus. But here he met with an obstinate 
(tance : Perinthus was strong by nature and well fortified. The 
ipe of Western Asia had supplied it with a stock of provisions 
ammunition, and a large body of Greek mercenaries. Byzan- 
I also had sent assistance. Philip, after making great efforts to 
I Perinthus by storm, turned the siege into a blockade, and 
ched northward against Byzantium. Here he was no more 
essfiil than he had been at Perinthus. The Byzantines had well 
»ared themselves to resist his attack, and received powerful aid 
only from their old allies of Cos, Chios, and Rhodes, but also 
L other parts of Greece, and especially from Athens. In order to 
ncile the Byzantines to his countrymen, with whom they had 
L at variance ever since the Social war, Demosthenes himself 
srtook a voyage to the Bosphorus. By bis exertions an alliance 
concluded, and an Athenian fleet was sent under the command of 
res; but Chares being feared and disliked by the Byzantines, they 
sed to admit him into the town; and afterwards Phocion was 
latched with a hundred and twenty ships and a considerable body 
"oops. The result of these effective measures was, that Philip 
daffled in his attempts on both cities, and eompelled to raise the 
e. 

meantime important operations had taken place elsewhere. An 
idition had been sent under the command of Phocion to Euboea, 
rhich we have no d( tailed account, but the result was, that the 






II 
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Macedonian party was OTeipowered, and Clitarchns and Philiatidei, 
the partisans of Philip, were expelled from the island. A fleet was 
then sent by the Athenians into the Pagasaean h»j, which took aome ^ 
Thessalian towns, and seiioed Macedonian merdiant-men on the i 
coast The island of Halonnesus was recovered tram Philip bjj a ' 
andden inmunsion of the Peparethiana. This waa revenged bj Pimi{i^ 
who ravaged Peparethus, and compelled the islanders to reatoie tliei^ 
conquest 

Philip saw that peace with Athens conld no longer be preserved even in 
name. Under this conviction, and not, as Mitford nys, in alum at 
the fourth Philippic, he wrote a letter to the Athenians, (the letter 
which follows this Oration,) in which he reproaches them with the ^ 
various acts of hostility which they had committed, and condndes ^ 
with a virtual declaration of war. An assembly was held, at whidi 
this letter was read,- and Demosthenes is supposed to have delivered 
the following speech in reply to it The exact time when the letter 
was received is uncertain ; but it would appear from the intenal 
evidence, to have been after the siege of Perinthus had oommenoed, 
and before that of Byzantium. The arguments of Philip prodnoed 
no effect ; things had gone too far for reconciliation ; and it waa not 
difficult for Demosthenes to obtain a decree for the vigorous proaeen- 
tion of the war. 

It will be seen on a perusal of the letter and answer, that the ontor 
does not attempt to meet the specific chaiges and compUunta of 
Philip^ We have nothing but the old aigumenta, showinff the 
necessity of succouring Perinthus and Byzantium, as forme^y of 
succouring Olynthns ; the real weakness of Philip's empire, and the 
good chance that by vigorous measures it might be overturned. 
Mitford considers that it was impossible to confute the reasoning of 
Philip, and therefore that bold invective was the only thing that re- 
mained for the orator. And even Leland says, it would have been 
difficult to answer the letter narticularly, because, though Athois 
had the better cause, she had committed many irregularitiea. I 
cannot agree with this view of the question. If Philip had becaoi the 
good-natured easy person that Mitford represents, who was raised to 
the surface of Greek affidrs by the merest accidents, and rather had 
greatness thrust upon him by the opposition of the Athenians, than 
either sought or desired it himself, then indeed the acts of hostility 
which PhUip complains of might justly be regarded as breaches d 
good faith, and violations by Athens of the law of nations. But I 
read the history of the times veir differently. Philip had been for 
many years pursuing his career or conquest steadily and suceessfully. 
The Chersonese, Euboea, all the possessions of the Athenians, their 
commerce and their corn-trade, were at this time in imminent 
danger. War between Athens and Macedonia, if not open, wai 
understood : argument was out of the question. 

But why should Philip address a letter of complaint to a people so bent 
on hostilities 1 Why did the wolf complain of the Iambi An ag- 
gressive power has never lacked a pretext for making war in eithef 
ancient times or modem. It was a part of Philip's system, not only 
in his dealings with Athens, but with other states, to make Mendly 
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•r B rt ur e s and paeifie profenions, when he meditated wme decialTO 
blow. Bj this means he gained credit for moderation with neutral 
■tatea, and he created a partj for himself within the state which he 
kad dealgna npon. He put coloarable aiguments into the months of 
Ua adherently distracted the efforts of the people, and at all events 
faiaed time for the prosecution of his schemes. It is argued irith 
Moeh foroo and Justice in the exordium of the Oration on Halon- 
nasna, that the tendency of such correspondence was, to deter the 
■dTersaries of Philip from expressing their opinions freely. 
IbI for. motives of this kind, rhilip would hardlj have adopted the 
■tndn of remonstrance which we read in the Letter. He could never 
aeiloasly heliere, that the Athenians would resign their claims on 
Amphipolis, beouise it belonged to Macedonia in very early times, or 
wonld give up the Persian alliance because it was a disgraceful con- 
MndoiL It should be observed however that the Athenians afforded 
him a handle for using such arguments, by declaiming in the same 
■Ule themselves when it suited them; and Philip perhaps was 
puased at the idea of beating them with their own weapons. The 
Ingnage of the epistle is simple and dignified, and may be regarded 
t» a good specimen of a diplomatic paper. The pith lies in the 
liat danae, which contains a threat of war. 

or these reasons it could scarcely have been worth while for the 
oimtor, to answer evexy particular charge contained in the Letter. 
Hor ean such omission be deemed an agument against the genuine- 
Haas of the Oration. This however has been doubted by many critics; 
and it may be allowed, that a good part of the speech is not very 
raitable to the occasion upon which it purports to have been spoken. 

LTHBNIANS ! that Philip, instead of concluding peace with 
B, only deferred the war, has now become manifest to you 
IL Ever since he gave Halus to the Pharsalians,' and 
Bttled the Phocian business, and subdued all Thrace, making 
otitions charges and inventing unjust pretexts, he has been 
etuaUy carrying on war against Athens; and now in the 
jtter which he has sent he avowedly declares it. That it 
eoomes you, neither to fear his power nor to withstand him 
^obly, but with men and money and ships, in short, with 
11 you have unsparingly to prosecute the war^ I will en- 
jeavour to show. 

In the first placo, Athenians, you may expect that the 
pds are your greatest allies and defenders, when Philip, 
delating his &ith and disregarding his oaths to them, has 

1 Parmenio was besieg^g Halus in Thessaly during the first embassy 
f the Athenians for peace. Philip told the ambassadors, he desired 
heir mediation between the people of Halus and Pharsalus. He after- 
rards took the former city, and gave it up to the Pharsalians, who wens 
lis devoted alliea. 



^ 
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perfidiously broken the peace. In the second plaoe, be hm 
exhausted all the tricks by which he once rose to greatness 
continually deceiving some people and promising them signal 
benefits. It is understood by the Ferinthians and Byzantinei 
and their allies, that he wishes to deal with them in the same 
manner that he dealt with the Olynthians formerly: it 
escapes not the Thessalians, that he designs to be the mastec 
of his allies and not their chief: he is suspected by tbtf 
Tbebans, for holding Nicaea* with a garrison, for haying crept 
into the Amphictyonic coimcil, for drawing to himself the 
embassies firom Peloponnesus,' and stealing their confederacy 
from them : so that of his former Mends some are at msc 
with him irreconcilably, some are no longer hearty auxi- 
liaries, all are jealous and complaining of him. B^dea— 
what is of no small moment — ^the satraps of Asia have just 
thrown in mercenary troops for the relief of Perinthus^ and 
now that hostility has begun between them, and the peril is 
imminent if Byzantium should be reduced, not only will 
they assist us with alacrity themselves, but they will uigo 
the Persian king to supply us with money; and he posseMes 
greater wealth than all nations put together; he has sudi 
influence over proceedings here, that in our former wars with 
Lacedaemon, whichsoever side he joined, he caused them to 
vanquish their opponents, and now siding with us he will 
easily beat down the power of Philip. 

With these advantages, I wiU not deny, that Philip has by 
fitvour of the peace snatched from us many fortresses and 
harbours and odier like conveniences for war ; yet I observe^ 
that if an alliance is consolidated by good-will, and all who 
take part in the wars have a common interest, the imion is 
firm and lasting; whereas, if it be kept up by deceit and 
violence, with insidious and ambitious views, (as this of 

1 On account of its neighbourhood to the pass of Thermopyhe. 

s The Messenians and Arcadians. See the Argument to tiie second 
Philippic. Those people had been the allies of the Thebans since tht 
time of Epaminondas, but were now more inclined to Philip, as being 
better able to protect them. Jacobs renders the following wonts : und 
tin BUndniaa mit Jenen beabsicJUigt hat, reading TpoatpoA/upm* 
Mitford, who in his history of Greece has gpiyen a full translation ol 
Philip's letter and the speech in answer, renders this passage vagadj! 
" The Peloponnesians he requires to attend him by their embasiie^ 
MBd to mafce their allianee with him exclusive. * 
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Philip is,) any fliight pretence, any accidental failure, shakes 
to pieoes and deSsxwB it all in a momenta And by much 
consideration^ men of Athens, I find, not only that the allies 
fif Philip have come to distrust and dislike him, but that 
even his own subjects are not well-disposed or loyal, or what 
people imagina Generally speaking, the Macedonian power, 
■B an auxiliary,' is important and useful, but by itself it is 
feeble^ and ricUculoudy disproportioned to these gigantic 
enterprises. Moreover this very man by his wars, his expe- 
ditions, and all the proceedings which may seem to establish 
his greatness, has rendered it more precarious for himself 
Don^ suppose, men of Athens, that Philip and his subjects 
delist in the same things. Bear in mind, that he desires 
^ory, they security ; he cannot gain his object without 
haaurd ; they want not to leave parents, wives, and children 
at home, to wear themselves out and risk their lives for him 
eveiy day.' 

Hence one may judge, what the feelings of the Macedonian 
people towards Philip are. As to his guards and the leaders 
of his mercenaries, you will fiud they have a reputation for 
ooorage^ yet live in greater terror than men of no repute. 
For those are in danger only from the enemy ; these fear 
flatterers and calumniators more than battles : those together 
with the whole army fight their opponents in the field ; 
these have their full share in the hardships of war, and it is 
also their peculiar lot to dread the humours of the king. 
Besides, if any common soldier does wrong, he is punished 
according to his desert ; but with these men, it is when they 
have achieved the most signal success that they are most 
outrageously vilified and abused. No reasonable man can dis- 
believe this statement; for he is reported by those wh': have 

1 Compare the second Olynthiac, p. 47, where this aame passage 
occurB with some variation. 

* The following is Mitford*s translation of this passage — " The Mace- 
donian power is become considerable by accretion. Of itself it is weak, 
and utterly unproportioned to support the authority which musi^ ulti- 
m«tely rest on it." This is a strange mistake. Jacobs' version is : — 
Kann zwar die makedonische Machb aU Zugahe einen AuMchlag geben, 
tmtidi vber ist sie schwach, und in KUcksicht aufdie OrSaae der Sach4 
weraekUich, 

* Many of these observations are applicable to Ifrance, harassed and 
vom out by conscriptions in the latter part of Napoleon's reign. 
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live^ with him to be so covetous of honour/ that^ wishing all 
the noblest exploits to be considered his own, he is mortf 
offended with the generals and officers who have achiered 
anything praisewor^y, than with those who haye altogether 
miscarried. 

How then, under such circimistances, have they for a hm^ 
time fidthfully adhered to him ? Because for the present^ men 
of Athens, success throws a shade over all this : good fortune 
covers the &ults of men, screens them wonderfiQly : but let 
him fail in something, and all will be fully revealed. It is' 
the same as in the human body. When a man is healthy, he 
has no feeling pf local disorders ; but when he fitlls ill, every 
sore is felt, whether he has a rupture, or a sprain, or any 
member not perfectly soimd. Just so with monarchies or 
other states : whilst they are successful in war, their weak- 
nesses are imperceptible to most men ; but when they have 
suffered a reverse, (which Philip very likely will, having taken 
on him a burden beyond his strength,) all their difficulties 
become manifest to the world. 

Yet if any Athenian, seeing that Philip has been fortunate^ ' 
therefore thinks it hard and terrible to contend with him, 
such person, I grant, exercises a prudent forethought. Fot 
indeed fortune is the prime — ^nay, the sole mover in all the 
business of mankind. Nevertheless in many respects might 
our good fortime be preferred to Philip's. The leadere£ip 
that we have received from our ancestors takes its date, not 
before Philip only, but (let me say roundly) before all the 
kings that ever reigned in Macedonia. They have paid tribute 
to the Athenians, but Athens has never paid tribute to any 
nation. We have more title than Philip to the favour of the. 
gods, inasmuch as we have invariably shown more regard to 
religion and justice. 

' In the similar passage, in the second Olynthiae, p. 49, I have 
translated tpiXori/Ata jealouetfy not, with the majority of tnmalatorB^ 
ambition. My reason was, that the Greek word appears to be used in a 
bad sense, which would not be suitably expressed by ambition, I con- 
cede however that jealousy does not comprehend the whole meaning 
Nor would any single word. Shakspeare's '''jealous in honour ** has a 
Bomewhat different application. The expression in the text here if 
Bhakspearian. See Henry Y. Act lY. Sc 3. 

But if it be a sin to covet honour, 
I am the most offending soul alive. 
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Horn comes it then, that Philip has obtained more successes 
(ban you in the former war ) Because, men of Athens, (I 
wDl tell yon candidly,) he takes the field himself, he toils, he 
ftoee the danger, letting slip no opportunity, omitting no 
leason of the year : whilst we — ^the truth must be spoken — 
lit idling here, delaying always and voting, and asking in the 
inarket-place if there is any news. But what greater news 
eould there be, than a man of Macedonia contemning Athe- 
niaiia^ and daring to send such an epistle as you have just 
heard 1 Again ; he keeps soldiers in his pay, aye, and some 
of our orators besides, who, imagining they carry his presents 
home, are not ashamed to live for Philip, and perceive not, 
that they are selling for petty lucre all that belongs to their 
ooontrv and themselves. We neither attempt to disturb any 
of his proceedings, nor like to maintain mer^naries, nor dai^ 
to take the field in person. It is no wonder then, that he has 
gained advantages over us in the former war : it is rather 
atrange that we, doing nothing that becomes a people at war, 
expect to vanquish one who pursues all the measures neces- 
BBiy to conquest. 

You must reflect on all this, men of Athens, consider that 
we have not even the power of saying we are at peace— since 
Philip has now declared war and commenced it in earnest — 
spare not any treasures, public or private ; march eagerly all 
to battle, wherever occasion calls; and employ better generals 
than before. Let none of you suppose, that by the same 
proceedings * which have damaged the commonwealth it can 
again recover and improve. Imagine not, that while you are 
as r«miBS as you have been, others will strive zealously for 
your wel&re. Bear in mind how disgracefdl it is, that your 
fiiihers imderwent numerous hardships and fearful dangers 
warring with the Lacedaemonians, whilst you will not coura- 
geously defend even the well-eamed honours which they 
bequeathed you ; and that a man springing from Macedonia 
is 80 enamoured of danger, that, to enlarge his empire, he has 

1 Anger and the English translators take 9C Sy—9iii ro^wy to mean 
pencils, supposing yhp to refer only to the last clause of the preceding 
sentence. I understand yhp as referring to the whole of the orator's 
idvioe, not to the last point only. The reader will find that in the 
limilar passage in the second Olynthiac (26, Bekker's edition) the words 
Twr ovTMv Tpl(f«v are introduced; which makes it more probable that 
'mWtty here is neuter. Jacobs and Fabst take it as I da 
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been wounded all over his body fighting with the enemy, 
whilst Athenians, whose birthright it is to submit to nonfl^ 
but to conquer all in war, through slackness or efkmiaMj 
desert the conduct of their ancestors and the interests of their 
country. 

Not to be tedious, I say we must all prepare ourselves for 
war ; the Greeks we must invite, not by words but by deedt^ 
to espouse our alliance. All speech is idle, unattended by 
action ; and Athenian speech the more so on this acoounti 
that we are reputed more dexterous in the use of it than any 
of the Greeks. 



THE LETTER OP PHILIP, 



THi AMavuvn, 



This Ib the Letter to which the preceding Oration purports to be t 
reply. For the circamstanoes which gave rise to it, see the AxgamesA 
of the Oration. 

Philip to the senate and people of Athens greeting :— 

Whereas I have frequently sent ambassadors, that we may 
abide by our oaths and agreements, and you paid them no 
regard, I thought proper to write to you concerning the 
matters in which I consider myself aggrieved. Marvd not 
at the length of this epistle; for, there being many artioleB ci 
complaint, it is necessary to explain myself clearly upon alL 

First then; after Nicias the herald was snatched fin>m'my 
dominions, you chastised not the culprits, but imprisoned the 
injured party for ten months ; and my letters, of which he 
was the bearer, you read on the hustings.^ 

Secondly, when the Thasians were receiving in their port 
the Byzantine galleys and all pirates that chose to enter, you 
took no notice, although the treaty expressly declares^ that 
whoever act thus shall be enemies. 

Again, about the same time Diopithes made an irruption 

^ It is mentioned by Plutarch that a letter from Philip to his Queen 
Olympiai. which fell into the hands of the Athenians, was returned on* 
opened. Bat whether it was on this or another occasion, does not 
appear. 
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uto my temUxry, oarried off the inhabitants of Crobyle and 
KristaaiB* for dayeB, and ravaged the adjacent parts of Thrace ; 
nrooeeding to sueh lawless extremities, that he seized Amphi- 
ochus who came to negotiate about the prisoners, and, after 
mtting on him the hardest durance, took from him a ransom 
xf nine talents. And this he did with the approbation of the 
people. Howbeit, to offer violence to a hendd and ambas- 
ladars is considered impious by all nations, and especially by 
ftra. Certain it is, when the Megarians killed Anthemo- 
jritnsy' your people went so &r as to exclude them from the 
Hysterics, and erect a statue before their gates for a monu- 
nent of the crime. Then is it not shameful that you are 
leen committing the same offence, for which^ when you were 
the sufferers, you so detested the authors ? 
Further, Callias ' your general took all the towns situate 

* Crobyle most have been in Thrace. Tiristasis ismentionefl by Pliny 
M a place in the Chersonese. Probably then it was near Cardia» not fu 
from the isthmus. 

t The Athenians, having charged the people of Megara with pro- 
Rudng a piece of consecrated ground, sent Anthemocritus to admonish 
^bem to desist from the sacrilege. The Megarians put him to death, 
lad drew upon themselves the wrath of their powerful neighbours, who 
passed the decree of excommunication here referred to. The monument 
which recorded their impiety was to be seen in the time of Pausanias, 
on tiie saered road leading fW>m Athens to Eleusis. 

* This is the same Callias, ruler of Chalcis, whom we have seen 
opporing the Athenians at the time when Phocion was sent to assist 
rtntarch of Eretria. (See the Oration on the Peace, p. 75, note.) At 
the battle of TamynsB Callias had been aided by Macedonian troops ; 
bnt alter the departure of Phocion, and the decline of the Athenian 
fifterest in Euboea, he formed the scheme of bringing the whole island 
onder his own sway, or at least of making it independent. This did 
not suit the views of Philip, and Callias, having lost his favour, tried to 
fofm a connexion with the Thebans. Failing in this attempt, he 
determined to unite himself to Athens, and accordingly came over and 
eoncerted with Demosthenes and his partv a plan for a revolution in 
Enbosa. It was not possible to accomplisn this by negotiation, owing 
to the strength of Macedonian influence, which was confirmed by the 
occurrences at Oreus and Eretria. (See the Oration on the Chersonese, 
|i. 107, note 1.) At length, by the exertions of Demosthenes, a decree 
was passed to send troops into EulxBa ; and Phocion, to whom the com- 
mand was entrusted, overpowered the Macedonian garrisons, and ex- 
pelled Clitarch is and Philistides from the island. This was b.o. 841. 
Afterwards, it seems, an Athenian force, under the command of Callias, 
crossed the narrow strait that separates the north of Euboea from 
Theesaly, and made the attack, which Philip here speaks o( on the 
towns in the bay of Pagasse. 
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in the Pagasaean bay, towns under treaty with ; 
alliance with me ; and sold all people bound for 
acyudging them enemies ; and on this acoornt ] 
him in your decrees. So that I am pui^Ied to 
worse could happen, if you were confeesedly at we 
for when we were in open hostility, you used to sc 
vateers and sell people sailing to our coast, you 
enemies, infested my country. 

Yet more ; you have carried yoair animosity a 
so far, that you have even sent ambassadors to l 
to persuade him to make war against me : a thii 
most surprising : for before he gained Egypt am 
you resolved,' in case of any aggression on his pa 
me as well as the other Greeks to oppose- him ; bi 
have such an overflow of malice against me, as t 
with him for an oflensive alliance. Anciently, i 
formed, your ancestors condemned the Pisistratidis 1 
the Persian to invade Greece : yet you are not i 
doing the same thing, for which you continue to n 
tyrants.* 

In addition to other matters, you write in yi 
commanding me to let Teres' and Cersobleptes rul< 
because they are Athenians. I know nothing 
being included in the treaty of peace with you, or i 
on the pillars, or as being Athenians ; I know ho 
Teres took arms with me against you, and that C 
was anxious to take the oaths separately to my ai 

^ The time referred to is B.a 854, when there was a 
Pendan invasion, and a proposal at Athens to declare war 
xerzes, upon .which Demosthenes made the speech de 
Phoenicia and Egypt were recoyered some years after that 
ment of Philip is, that since the recovery of those provinc 
more dangerous than before, and therefore it was more dis| 
Greek state to be connected with that monarchy. 

' If the Emperor of Russia at the present day was to repn 
with the alliance of Turkey, designating the Sultan as 
enemy of Europe, we should scarcely think it worth a s 
flis relation to us is not unlike that of Philip to the Atl 
would it be very surprising, if some years hence an Eng 
occupied Constantinople. 

' Of Teres nothing is known, but from this passage : h 
been a prince in thtf interior of Thrace. As to Cersobl 
quently mentioned in the orations of Demosthenes, see A 

the Thiacian Chersonese. 
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ented, by your generals pronouncing him aii 
ens. How can it be equitable or just, when it 
irpose, to call him an enemy of the state, and 
re to '^lumniate me, to declare the same person 
-and on the death of Sitalces,' to whom you im- 
jedom of your city, to make friendship imme- 
lis mtirderer, but on behalf of Cersobleptes to 

with me ? — ^knowing too as you must, that, of 
[lo receive such gifts, none have the least regard 
or decrees ? However — ^to omit all else and be 

bestowed citizenship on Evagoras of Cyprus,' 

ible, for the reasons stated in Jacobs' note, that this can 
ftlces, King of the Odrj'sse, and ally of the Athenians^ 

death are related by Thucydides. He fell in a battle 
i, and was succeeded by his nephew Seuthes. It was 
, and not he, that was made a citizen of Athens. Tonp* 
oyer the difficulty by suggesting that Seuthes was sus- 
ring him ; but there is no eyidence that the AthenianB 
saty with Seuthes till long afterwards. However, the 
lere mentioned exactly apply to Cotys, father of Cerso^ 
1 the honour of Athenian citizenship conferred on him, 
owed very little gratitude in his subsequent conduct, 
, when he was murdered by Python and Heraclides of 
enians rewarded them with citizenship and a golden 
therefore may have been a mistake, or a slip of the pen, 
ford had come to the same conclusion before Jacobs, 
le friend of Conon, who assisted the Athenians in the re- 
f their independence, was made a citizen of Athens, and 
nd of Conon were placed side by side in the Ceramicus. 
coming absolute master of Cyprus, and was engaged in 
1st the Persian king, in which he was ultimately over^ 
I submission to Artaxerzes, was permitted to rule in Sala- 
iath, B.C. 374, he was succeeded by his son Nicocles, who 
tie Evagoras here referred to. ^Nicocles did not reign 
)ung Evagoras was afterwards driven from Salamis by a 
>er. Cyprus was at this period divided among several 
terwards joined the great rebellion of Phoenicia and 
Irtaxerzes. Meanwhile Evagoras had passed into the 
i^ersian king, and was perhaps dwelling in Oaria, when 
Qce of Caria appointed him, together with Phocion the 
tmmand the armament collected for the reduction of 
was B.C. 351. Cyprus was reduced in the following 
^oras, instead of being rewarded, as he expected, wiw 

of his native town, was appointed to a government in 
le misconducted himself, and fled to Cyprus, where ho 
d put to death. The honour which it appears he ro- 
uian citizenship, may have been owing to respect to his 
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and Dionysius of Syraouse/ and their descendants. If yoa on . 
persuade tlie people who expelled each of those prinoeB to xtf- { 
instate them in their government, then recoTer Thxaflfr from S 
me, all that Teres and Cersobleptes reigned over. Bat if | 
against the parties, who mastered Evagoras and Dionynn^ 
you will not utter a word of complaint, and yet oontinoa to 
annoy me, how can I be wrong in resisling yon f 

On this head I have many arguments yet remaining^ which 
I purposely omit. But as to the Cardians, I ayow myielf 
their auxiliary ; for I was allied to them before the peaoc^ 
and you refused to come to an arbitration, althou^ I madi 
many offers, and they not a few. Surely I should be the basest 
of men, if, deserting my allies, I paid more regard to yon, 
who have harassed me all along, than to those who have 
always been my steadfast friends. 

Another thing I must not leave unnoticed. Ton have 
arrived at such a pitch of arrogance, that, while formeily 
you did but remonstrate with me on the matters aforesaid, in 
the recent case, where the Peparethians complained of faanii 
treatment, you ordered your general to obtain satis&otiQn 
from me on their accoimt.' Yet I punished them less severely 
than they deserved. For they in time of peace seized Halon- 
nesus, and would restore neither the place nor the garriam, 
though I sent many times about them. You objected' not 
to the injury which the Peparethians had done me^ but only 

grandfather^B memory and his connexion with Phocion. Or perh^ 
the honour inherited from his grandfather may be referred to, or poi> 
sibly Philip may be confounding the elder and younger Evagoraa. At 
all events, the comparison is not a happy one. 

^ This refers to the younger Dionysius, twice expelled from SyracoMb 
first by Dion, B.a 856, afterwards by Timoleon, B.a 343. He was in 
alliance with Sparta, and sent troops to her assistance against Epomi* 
nondas. His connexion with Athens began, after she had made conmMB 
cause with Sparta: from that time many Athenians resorted to hit 
court, and (among others) Plato is said to have visited him. 

' Peparethus is in the same group of islands with Halonnem 
Philip's ravaging of Peparethus is spoken of in the Oration for the 
Crown. As to these circumstances, see the Argument to the Oration on 
Halonnesus. 

' The critics find a difficulty here, because hrurieliiwrm commonly 
governs a dative case ; and it has been proposed to read Iv^vKi^air^ 
which Auger, Jacobs, and Scliaefer prefer. But it might well be, thai 
Philip's Greek was not the very best Attic ; of which there is mon 
than one example to be fonud in this letter. 
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13 their punishment, well knowing that I took the island 
neither from thejn nor from you, but from the pirate Sos- 
fxBtus. If now you declare, that you gave it up to Sostratus, 
you acknowledge to having commissioned pirates ; but if he 
got possession against your will, what hardship have you 
sufifered by my taking it and rendering the coast safe for 
navigators ? I had such regard for your state, that I offered 
you the island ; yet your orators would not let you accept it, 
out counselled you to obtain restitution, in order that, if I 
submitted to your command, I might confess my occupation 
to be tmlawftil, if I refused to abandon the place, your com- 
monalty might suspect me. Perceiving which, I challenged 
you to a reference of the question, so that, if it were decided 
to be mine, the place should be given by me to you, if it were 
adjudged yours, then I should restore it to the people. This 
I frequently urged ; you would not listen ; and the Pepare- 
ihians seized the island. What then became it me to do ? 
Not to punish the violators of their oaths ? not to avenge 
myself on the perpetrators of these gross outrages? If 
iSob island belonged to the Peparethians, what business had 
Athenians to demand it 1 If it was yours, why resent you 
not their unlawful seizure • 

To such a degree of enmity have we advanced, that, wishing 
to pass with my ships into the Hellespont, I was compelled 
to escort them along the coast through the Chersonese with 
my army, as your colonists according to the resolution of 
Polycrates were making war against me, and you were sanc- 
tioning it by your decrees, and your general was inviting the 
Byzantines to join him, and proclaiming everywhere, that he 
had your instructions to commence war on the first oppor- 
tunity. Notwithstanding these injuries, I refrained from 
attacking either your fleet or your territory/ though I was 

^ I take riis ir6\€us to be the genitive governed by ruy rpiiipw and rnf 
Woot, while all other translators take it to be dependent on dw^axif^v* 
huajkd and Spillan render it " your city/' meaning the city of Athens, 
I rappose. Jacobs and Pabst are to the same effect It appears to me, 
that there is no reference here to any measures against Attica or the 
city of Athens, nor to any other hostilities against her but such as 
ipiight have been taken in the neighbourhood of the Hellespont. 
Pfauip says : '' I did not attack either the ships or the territory of your 
state ;" that is ; " I neither attacked your fleet which was watching in 
tlM Hellespont to prevent the passage of mine into the Pto^i[i\>\&,TkSA. 
VOL. I. M 
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in a condition to take the greater part, if not all; and I have 
persisted in offering to submit our mutual complaints to ailH- 
tration. Consider now, whether it is £Edrer to decide bj arms 
or by argument, to pronounce tlie award yourselyes or per- 
suade others to do so : reflect also, how unreasonable it 1% 
that Athens should compel Thasians and Maronites to a 
judicial settlement of their claims to Stryme,* yet refuse to 
determine her disputes with me in the same manner, espe- 
cially when you know, that, if beaten, you will lose nothings 
if successful, you will get what is in my possession. 

The most unaccountable thing of all, in my opinion, is this 
— ^when 1 sent ambassadors from the whole confederaoyy' thai 
they might be witnesses, and desired to make a just arrange- 
ment with you on behalf of the Greeks, you would not even 
hear what the deputies had to propose on the subject, thondli 
it was in your power, either to secure against all danger tine 
parties mistrustful of me, or plainly to prove me the basest 
of mankind. That was the interest of the people, but it 
suited not the orators. To them — as persons acquainted with 
your government say — ^peace is war, and war is peaoe : for 
they dways get something from the generals, either by sap* 
porting or calumniating them, and also, by railing on your 
hustings at the most eminent citizens and most illustrious 

did I commit any hoBtilities in the Chersonese, but only marched 
through it, as a measure of necessity, passing along the coast to protect 
my fleet." — The presence of a land force on the coast, to protect a fleei^ 
was not uncommon in Greek ?rarf2ire. — Francis saw the difficult of 
supposing an allusion to the city of Athens, and has rendered it : ^We 
restrained onrselves from attempting aught against your republic, jonr 
galleys, and your territories/' And Auger too, whose translation is : " Je 
vous 6pargnai ; je ne touchai ni ^ yos vaisseaux ni 2k yos domaiiieiL* 
Next to the construction which 1 adopt, I should prefer taking the two 
last genitives as an epexegesis of rris inJXcoif. By the r& wK^fta ^ 
wdirrop I understand both the ships and the towns in the Chersoneie. 
Philip's boast would be an extraordinary one, according to the miyoiity 
of the translators. Mltford aroided the difiiculty by rendering rljt 
ir^Acwf, "your towns." 

^ Maronea and Stryme were neighbouring towns, on the coast of 
Thrace, north-east of the island of Thasos. Stryme was founded by 
the Thasians, whom the Maronites endeaYOured to deprive of their 
colony. 

* This seems to have been the embassy that led to the second Philip- 
pic See the argument to that Oration. By "the whole confederaqy," 
ne means the Amphictyonic anion, and affects to treat the Athenians as 
belonging to it 
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fiireignerk, they acquire credit with the multitude fear being 
friends of the constitution. 

Easy were it for me, at a very small expense, to silence 
tiheir invectives, and make them pronounce my panegyric/ 
But I should be ashamed to purchase your good-will from 
these men, who — besides other things — have reached such a 
point of assurance, as to contest AmphipoHs with me, to 
iduch'I conceive I have a far juster title than the claimants. 
For if it belongs to the earliest conquerors, how can my 
right be questioned, when Alexander my ancestor first occu- 
pied the place, from which, as the first fruits of the captive 
Medes, he brought the offering of a golden statue to Delphi ] * 
Or, should this be disputed, and the argument be, that it 
belongs to the last possessors, so likewise I have the best title; 
for I besieged and took the place from a people, who expelled 
you and were planted by the Lacedaemonians.* But we all 
hold cities either by inheritance from our ancestors, or by 
conquest in war. You claim this city, not being either the 
first occupants or the present possessors, having abode for a 
very short period in the district, and after having yourselves 
given the strongest testimony in my favour. For I have 

I This obserration laid Philip open to a severe retort. What experi- 
ence had he of the facility of bribing orators at Athens or elsewhere ] It 
he had none^ it was a gratuitous piece of slander^ and an insult to the 
Athenians, to suppose their leading statesmen so corruptible. If he 
spoke from experience, he proved the justice of what Demosthenes 
asserted of him, and the danger to be apprehended from his intrigues. 

' Auger has justly remarked, that Philip's assertion here is contrary 
to the historical evidence which has been handed down to us. The city 
of Amphipolis did not exist in the time of this Alexander, but was 
fbunt^ed many years after by Hagnon the Athenian. Nor is there any 
account of his having gained a victory over tho Poraians, though 
Herodotus speaks of the golden statue which he erected iiL Delphi. He 
was at first compelled to follow in the train of Xerxes, though he after- 
wards came over to the Greeks, and his desertion was considered by 
them as highly meritorious. It is not unlikely, that there were tra- 
ditions concerning him in Macedonia, unknown to the southern Greeks 
and Philip himself might well put faith in them. Supposing the facts 
here asseiiied to be true, the argument, as against the Athenians, who 
set up a prior title in point of time, was conclusive. But, except as aa 
argum^ntum ad Jiominemt it could be worth little or nothing. 

^ After the death of Brasidas, the Amphipolitans paid divine honours 
to his memory, and treated him as their founder, destroying ev.3ry 
vestige of Hagnon the Athenian. Therefore they are spoken of ae 
being a Lacedssmonian colony. 

m2 
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frequently written in letters concerning it, and you have 
acknowledged the justice of my tenure, first by malring ^e 
peace whilst I held the city, and next by concluding alfianot 
on the same terms. How can any property stand on a fin»ear 
title than this, which was left to me originally by ray fcte- 
fathers, has again become mine in war, and thu^y has been 
conceded by you, who are accustomed to claim what yoaha^e 
not the least pretensions to ? 

Such are the complaints which I prefer. As you are the 
aggressors, as by reason of my foi'bearance you are m a king 
new encroachments, and doing me all the mischief you can, 
I will in a just cause defend myself, and, calling the gods to 
witness, briog the quaiTel between us to an issue. 



THE ORATION ON THE DUTIES OF THE STATE. 



THB ABOUMBNT. 

The object of this Oration is, to show the necessity of makiqg a 
proper application of the public revenue, and compellmg evexy 
citizen to perform service to the state. With respect to uie fint 
point, the advice given in the first and third Oiynthiacs is in cmh- 
stance repeated, viz. that the Theoric distributions should be put on 
a different footing ; that the fund should either not be distribnted at 
all, or that every man should accept his share as a remuneration for 
service in the army and navy, or the discharge of some other duty. 
This was but a circuitous way of proposing (as before observed) that 
the law of Eubulus should be repealed. (See the Argument to the 
first Olynthiac.) It is here further recommended, that the duties 
required by the state should be systematically divided among aB 
classes, and performed with regularity. No specific plan howeyer Is 
pointed out. 

At what time or on what occasion this speech was delivered, we cannot 
determine. It is mentioned in the exordium, that an assembly of thd 
people was held to consider how certain public moneys should be difr 
posed of. But this gives us no clue to the circumstances. There is 
no mention of Philip, or of any historical event in connexion mtk 
the subject. It is stated by the orator, that he had discussed the sane 
question before ; and perhaps it may be inferred from hence, that the 
present speech was later than the Olynthiacs. Again, it may be pr9> 
sumed to have been earlier than the fourth Philippic, m irhick 
Demosthenes appears to have changed or modified his viewa on tfto 
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Milgeet of the theoric fund. If however the fourth Philippic be not 
genuine, as some personB contend, the last argument can have no 
weight. 

fn. consequence of this uncertainty, commentators are not agreed as tc 
tlid date of the Oration before us. Pabst and some others think it 
was spoken soon after the Olynthiacs. Mitford, following Ulpian, 
places it before all the Philippics. Leland and Francis place it after 
the Philippics ; but there is very little ground for their opinion. 

Diooynus makes no mention of this speech in his letter to Ammaeus i 
and some critics have thought it spurious. 

With respect to the present money and the purpose for 
which you hold the assembly, men of Athens, it appears to 
me that two courses are equally easy ; either to condemn 
those who distribute and give away the public funds, to gain 
their esteem who think the commonwealth is injured by such 
means, or to advocate and recommend the system of allow- 
ances, to gratify those who are pressingly in need of them. 
Both parties praise or blame the practice, not out of regard 
to the public interest, but according to their several condi- 
tions of indigence or affluence. For my part, I would neither 
propose that the allowances be discontinued, nor speak against 
them ; yet I advise you to consider and reflect in your minds, 
that this money about which you are deliberating is a trifle, 
but the usage that grows up with it is important. If you 
will ordain it so, that your allowances be associated with the 
performance of duty, so far from injuring, you will signally 
benefit the commonwealth and yourselves. But if for your 
allowances a festival or any excuse be sufficient, while about 
your further obligations you will not even hear a word, beware 
lest, what you now consider a right practice, you may here- 
after deem a grievous error. 

My opinion is — don't clamour at what I am going to say 
but hear and judge — ^that, as we appointed an assembly for 
the receiving of money, so should we appoint an assembly for 
the regulation of duties * and the making provision for war ; 

' :i^a^u, which often signifies an assessment of taxes or tribute, is 
here used in a more enlarged sense, importing a general arrangement of 
political duties, under which every citizen is obliged to perform some 
aerrice befitting his age and condition ; for example, to pay taxes, or 
serve in the army, or hold some civil office. Thus the word bears a 
meaning similar to Shakspeare's Act of Order: Henry V. Act 1^ 
Sc 2. I have adopted a title to the Oration, which seemed nearer to 
the sense than any of the old. Leland calls it. T?ie Oration on thi 
SegukUion of the State. Francis, On the State qf the Bepvblin. 
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and cyery man should exhibit not only a willingness to hear 
the discussion, but a readiness to act, that you may deriye 
your hopes of advantage from yoiu'selves, Athenians, and not 
be inquiring what this or that person is about. All tLe 
revenue of the state, what you now expend out of your 
private fortunes to no purpose, and what is obtained from 
your allies, I say you ought to receive, every man his share, 
those of the military age as pay, those exempt from the roll > 
as inspection-money,* or what you please to call it; but you 
must take the field yourselves, yield that privilege to none ; 
the force of the state must be native, and provided from these 
resources ; that you may want for nothing while you perform 
your obligations. And the general should command' that 
force, so that you, Athenians, may experience not the same 
results as at present — ^you try the generals, and the issue of 
your affairs is, "Such a one, the son of such a one, impeached 
such a one;" nothing else — but what results] — ^fir8t,tbat your 
allies may be attached to you not by garrisons, but by com- 
munity of interest; secondly, that your generals may not 
have mercenaries to plunder the allies, without even seeing 
the enemy, (a course from which the emoluments are theirs 
in private, while the odium and reproach fall upon the whole 
country,) but have citizens to follow them, and do imto the 
enemy what they now do unto your friends. Besides, many 
operations require your presence, and (not to mention the 
advantage of employing our own army for our own wars,) it 
is necessary also for other purposes. If indeed you were 
content to be quiet, and not to meddle with the politics of 

Pabst, Ueber die Einrichtung dea Stoats. Auger, Sur le QowMme' 
mfi.nt de la Ripuhlique. Wolf, De Ordinandd BepMica, From 
some of these expressions it might be inferred, that the speech was 
about constitutional reform. 

^ The roll in which were inscribed the names of all citizens qualified 
to serve in the cavalry or heavy-armed infantry. Men past the militaiy 
age were exempt. 

^ Pabst : Au/sehergebiihren, It would be the duty *f these persons^ 
who received such fees, to inspect the militia roll, see that it waa com- 
plete, that all the qualified citizens took their turns of service, were 
properly armed and equipped, &;c. 

^ I.e. really and effectually command it ; not be reduced by their 
necessities ^<c relax the discipline of the troops, or to employ them on a 
eervice foieJt^ to the interests of Athens. Soe the second Olynthlsie^ 
n, 61, note 1. 
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Greece, it would be a different matter : but you assume to 
take the lead and determine the rights of others, and yet 
have not provided, nor endeavour to provide for yourselves, 
a force to guard and maintain that superiority. Whilst 
you never stirred, whilst you kept entirely aloof, the people 
of Mitylene ^ have lost their constitution ; whilst you never 
stirred, the Rhodians ^ have lost theirs — our enemies, it may 
be said — true, men of Athens ; but a strife with oligarchies 
for the principle of government should be considered more 
deadly than a strife with popular states on any account 
whatsoever. 

But let me retiun to the point — I say, your duties must 
be marshalled; there must be the same rule for receiving 
money and performing what service is required. I have dis- 
cussed this question with you before, and shown the method 
of arranging you all, you of the heavy-armed, you of the 
cavalry, and you that are neither, and how to make a common 
provision for aU. But what has caused me the greatest 
despondency, I will tell you without reserve. Amid such a 
number of important and noble objects, no man remembers 
any of the rest, but all remember the two obols.' Yet two 
obols can never be worth more than two obols ; whilst, what 
I proposed in connexion therewith, is worth the treasures of 
the Persian king— -that a state possessing such a force of 
infiintry, such a navy, cavalry, and revenue, should be put in 
order and preparation. 

Why, it may be asked, do I mention these things now ? 
For this reason. There are men shocked at the idea of en- 
listing all the citizens on hire, whilst the advantage of order 
and preparation is universally acknowledged. Here then, I 
^Jy you should begin, and permit any person that pleases to 
deliver his opinion upon the subject. For thus it is. If you 
can be persuaded to believe, that now is the time for making 
aiTangements, when you come to want them, they will be 
ready : but if you neglect the present time as unseasonable, 
you will be compeUed to make preparations, when you have 
occasion for their use. 

1 The establishment of oligarchy at Mitylene is again alluded to in 
the speech on the Liberty of the Rhodians. 

' For further particulars with respect to the Rhodians, see the argu* 
Bient to the speech above referred to. 

* The Buni distributed as the price of admittance to the theatres* 
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It has been said before now, I believe, Alihenbxis, not by 
you the multitude, but by persons who wc^ld bunt if thaw 
measures were carried into effect — ''What benefit baye we got 
from the harangues of Demosthenes? He comeB forward 
when he likes, he stufi&* our ears with declamation, he abuses 
the present state of things, he praises our forefathera, be excites 
and pufi& up our imaginations, and then sits down.* I can 
only say, could I persuade you to follow some of my counsels, 
I should confer upon the state such important benefits, as» if 
I now attempted to describe them, would appear incz^ble 
to many, as exceeding possibility. Yet even this I conceive 
to be no small advantage, if I accustom you to hear the best 
advice. For it is necessary, men of Athens, that whosoever 
desires to render your commonwealth a service should b^in 
by curing your ears. They are corrupted: so mao^ &Jse- 
hoods have you been accustomed to hear, anything indeed 
rather than what is salutary. For instance — ^let me not be 
interrupted by clamour, before I have finished— certain 
persons lately, you know, broke open the treasury : ' and all 
the orators cried out, that the democracy was overthrown, the 
laws were annihilated ; or to that effect. Now, ye men of 
Athens — only see whether I speak truly — the guUty parties 
committed a crime worthy of death ; but the democracy is 
not overthrown by such means. Again, some oars were 
stolen :* and people clamoured for stripes and torture, saying 

> Compare Shakspeare, Henry IV. Second Part, Prologue : 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports. 

' The ^irurOS^ofios was a chamber at the back of the Parthenon, used 
for a treasury. 

• If this circumstance in any way related to the story of Antiphon, 
mentioned in the Oration on the Crown, it might help to determine the 
date of this Oration. But the connexion is not sufficiently apparent 
Leiand has the followins^ note on this passage : " We cannot well 
suppose, that the depredations made in their naval stores were really so 
slight and inconsiderable as they are represented in these extenuating 
terms. A design had lately been concerted of a rery momentous and 
alarming nature, and an attempt made on the naval stores at Athens, 
which I^mosthenes himself laboured with the utmost zeal to detect 
and punish. A man named Antiphon had been for some time con- 
sidered an Athenian citizen, till by examination of the registers he 
was found to be really a foreigner, was accordingly deprived of all the 
privileges of a native, and driven with ignominy from the city. 
tSnraged at this disgrace, he went to Philip, and proposed to him to 
steal privately into Athens and set fire to the arsenal. The Macedonian 
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the democracy was in danger. But what do I say ) I agree 
with them, that the thief merits death ; but I deny that the 
constitution is by such means overturned. How indeed it is 
in danger of subversion, no man is bold enough to tell you ; 
but I will declare. It is when you, men of Athens, are under 
bad leading,^ a helpless multitude, without arms, without 
order, without tmanimity; when neither general nor any 
other person pays regard to your resolutions, no one wul 
inform you of your errors, or correct them, or endeavour to 
efifect a change. This it is that happens now. 

And by Jupiter, Athenians, another sort of language is 
current among you, false and most injurious to the constitu- 
tion ; such as this, that your safety lies in the courts of 
justice, and you must guard the constitution by your votes. 
It is true, these courts are public tribimals for the decision of 
your mutual rights ; but by arms must your enemies be van- 
quished, by arms the safety of the constitution must be main- 
tained. Voting will not make your soldiers victorious, but 
they who by soldiership have overcome the enemy provide 
you with liberty and security for voting and doing what 
you please. In arms you shotdd be terrible, in courts of 
justice humane. 

If any one thinks I talk a language above my position, this 
Tery quality of the speech is laudable. An oration to be 

listened readily to the proposal, and by bribes and promlies encouraged 
him to make the attempt Antiphon repaired to Athens, and was 
lodged in the port, ready to put the enterprise into execution, when 
l>emo8thene8, who received intimation of the design, flew to the 
Piraeus, seized and dragged the delinquent before an assembly of the 
people. Here the clamours of the liacedonian party were so yiolent^ 
that the accusation was slighted, and Antiphon dismissed without the 
formality of a trial. He departed, triomphing in his escape, to pursue 
his designs with greater confidence. But the court of Areopagus, 
whose province it was to take cognizance of all matters of treason 
against the state, caused him to be again seized and examined. Torture 
forced from him a full confession of his guilt, and sentence of death was 
passed and executed upon him. The detectiim of so dangerous a 
design might have quickened the vigilance of the people, and exaspe- 
rated their resentment against the least attempts made on their military 
stores." This seems to have happened some time after the peace. 

> So Pabst: echlecht geleiUt. Auger: ''mal gouvemd." Leland: 
"without conduct." Wolf takes it in a different sense : " maXh educati." 
Francis: ''held in contempt." I take ^fi4voi to be used as in 
Thucydides, U. 65, oitc ffycro juoWov ^ t^oO fi adrds ^c 
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spoken for a state so illustrious, and on affialrs so important) 
i^ould transcend the character of the speaker, whoever he 
be ; it should approximate to your dignity rather than hi& 
Why none of your favourites speak in such a style, I will 
explain to you. The candidates for office and employment go 
about and cringe to the voting interest,^ each ambitions to be 
created ' geneiul, not to perform any manlike deed. Or if 
there be a man capable of noble enterprise, he thinks now, 
that starting with the name and reputation of the state, pro- 
fiting by the absence of opponents, holding out hopes to yon, 
and nothing else, he shaU himself inherit your advantageB- 
which really happens — whereas, if you did everything by 
yourselves, you would share with the rest, not in the actions 
only, but dso in their results. Your politicians and that 
class of men, neglecting to give you honest advice, ally themr 
selves to the former class : and as you once had boards for 
taxes, so now you have boards for politics; an orator pre- 
siding, a general under him, and three hundred men to shout 
on either side ; while, the rest of you are attached some to 
one party, some to the other.* Accordingly— this is what 
you get by the system— such and such a person has a brazen 
statue j here and there is an individual more thriving than 
the commonwealth : you, the people, sit as witnesses of their 
good fortune, abandoning to them for an ephemeral indolence 
your great and glorious heritage of prosperity. 

But see how it was in the time of your ancestors ; for by 
domestic (not foreign) examples you may learn your lesson of 

^ Pabst : Oehen mU sMamscher Demuth herumt um sick die Begur^ 
stigung durck Stimmen zu verschaffen. Auger : " Vous font bassemeiub 
la cour, et briguent yob BafiTages." Tijs M r^ x*'poro»«ur0at x^^'to^, I 
Qiiderstand to mean, ** favour or interest for being elected," x^^ being 
*' the favour of the voters towards the candidate.** Bat Reiske takes 
xefptf to signify " the courting of the voters by the candidate," and thus 
explains it : '' Ea gratia activa, ea contentio alii gratificandi, studium 
placendi alii, penes quern sit potestas tibi honorem, quern ambis, suf- 
fragio tuo addicendi." 

* I have followed Reiske in giving a simple meaning to r€\c<r0TJpau 
But Schaefer thinks, and perhaps with reason, that it means somethii^ 
more. He says : " Videtur locutio esse oratoris stomachantis : singuu 
operam dantes ut strategiae initientur mysteriis : Jeder sick dbmUTumd 
zum Strategoa geweiht zu werden. Pabst translates it : Sidi zu Strategen 
weihen zu lasaen : thinking it refers to the solemnity oi an election by 
votes, as contradistinguished from an appointment by lot. 

' fibe the second Olynthiac, p. 51, note 8. 
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duty. Themistocles who commanded in the sea-fight at 
SalamiS; and Miltiades who led at Marathon, and many 
others, who performed services unlike the generals of the 
present day — assuredly they were not set up in brass nor 
overvalued by your forefathers, who honoured them, but 
only as persons on a level with themselves. Your forefathers, 
O my countrymen, surrendered not their part in any of those 
glories. There is no man who will attribute the victory of 
Salamis to Themistocles, but to the Athenians; nor the 
battle of Mau^athon to Miltiades, but to the republic. But 
now people say, that Timotheus took Corcyra,* and Iphicrates 
cut off the Spartan division,^ and Chabrias won the naval 
victory at Naxos : ' for you seem to resign the merit of these 
actions, by the extravagance of the honours which you have 
bestowed on their account upon each of the commanders. 

So wisely did the Athenians of that day confer political 
rewards; so improperly do you. But how the rewards of 
foreigners? To Menon the Pharsalian, who gave twelve 
talents in money for the war at Eion * by Amphipolis, and 

' Timotheus brought back Corcyra to the Athenian alliance, b.o. 876. 
The Lacedsemoniaus attempted to recover it three years after, but were 
defeated. 

» At Lechaeum near Corinth. See the first Philippic, p. 66, note L 
The division of the Lacedaemonian army called fiSpa, which Iphicrates 
defeated, was little more than four hundred men. The fame of the 
exploit, so disproportioned to the numbers engaged, was owing, partly 
to the great renown of the Spartan infantry, which had not been 
defeated in a pitched battle for a long period before, and partly to the 
new kind of troops employed by the Athenian general. These were the 
pdtastcB or targeteerst who were something between heavy-armed and 
light-armed soldiers, combining in some degree the advantages of both. 
Their shield {pelia) was lighter, their spear and sword were longer. 
Until this occasion they had never been fairly tried against the heavy 
troops of the line. Afterwards they came into more general use. 

' Which annihilated the Spartan navy, b.o. 876. In this battle 
Phocion first distinguished himself. 

* Eion is a city on the Strymon below Amphipolis. In the eighth 
Tear of the Peloponnesian war, when Brasidas had taken Amphipolis, 
Le sailed down the Strymon to attack Eion, but the town had been put 
in a posture of defence by Thucydides the historian, who came to its 
relief with some ships from Thasos. There is no mention in Thucydidea 
of Menon the Pharsalian. Brasidas had partisans in Pharsalus, and 
marched through Thessaly on his expedition to Chalcidice, aided by 
some of the nobles of that country. But the Thessalian people in 
general sided with the Athenians, and an endeavour was made to pre- 
vent his march. Afterwards they stopped the passage of the Spartan 
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assisted them with two hundred honemen of his own i^ 
tainers,^ the Athenians then voted not the freedom of ihieii 
city, but only granted immunity from imposts.' And ia 
earlier times to Perdiccas,' who reigned in Macedonia durii^ 
the invasion of the Barbarian — ^when he had destroyed the 
Persians who retreated from Platsea after their defeat^ and 
completed the disaster of the king — ^they voted nol the 
freedom of their city, but only granted immunity from 
imposts; doubtless, esteeming their country to be of lu^ 
value, honour, and dignity, surpassing all possible obligatk^i. 
But now, ye men of Athens, ye adopt the vilest of mankind 
menials and the sons of menials, to be your citizens, receiving 
a price as for any other saleable commodity. And you have 
finUen into such a practice, not because your natures are in- 
ferior to yo\ir ancestors, but because they were in a conditi<»i 
to think higlily of themselves, while from you, men of Athen% 
this power is taken away. It can never be, methinks, that 
your spirit is generous and noble, while you are engaged in 
petty and mean employments ; no more than you can be 
abject and mean-spirited, while your actions are honourable 
and glorious. Whatever be the pursuits of men, their senti* 
ments must necessarily be similar. 

Mark what a summary view may be taken of the deeds 
performed by your anoestots and by you. Possibly from such 
comparison you may rise superior to yourselves. They for 
a period of five-and-forty years took the lead of the Greeks 
by general consent, and carried up more than ten thousand 

reinforcements. We can have no difficulty therefore in believing this 
story of Menon. There was little regular gOTcmment inThessaly; and 
the great families, among whom it was parcelled, would not always agree 
in their policy and alliances. 

^ The PenestcB of Thessaly were serfe or vassals, whose condition was 
somewhat like, though superior to, that of the Laconian Helots. They 
were in &et the ancient inhahitants, reduced to a state of dependence by 
the Thessalian conquerors. 

* Such an immunity, when granted to a foreigner, would exempt 
him from customs and harbour dues. In the case of a person like 
Menon, it would be little more than an honorary distinction. But to 
a citizen or a foreigner residing at Athens an exemption from dutiea 
and taxes would be more important, as we shall see hereafter. 

* It was Alexander who reigned in Macedonia at this time. This 
then is either a mistake of the orator, or we may suppose with Lncche- 
sini, that Perdiccas, the son of Alexander, was governor of a prindl* 
pality, and tiiersfore dignified with the kingly tlUe. 
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talents uito the citadel; and many glorious trophies they 
erected for victories by land and sea, wherein even yet we 
take a pride. And remember, they erected these, not merely 
that we may survey them with admiration, but also that we 
may emulate the virtues of the dedicators.* Such was their 
conduct: but for ours — ^Mlen as we have on a solitude' 
manifest to you all — ^look if it bears any resemblance. Have 
not more ihka fifteen hundred talents been lavished ineffeo- 
tlially on the distressed people of Greece 1' Have not all 
private fortunes, the revenues of the state, the contributions 
from our allies, been squandered 1 Have not the aUies, whom 
we gained in the war, been lost recently in the peace 1^ But 
forsooth, in these respects only was it better anciently than 
now, in other respects worse. Very far from that ! Let us 
examine what instances you please. The edifices which they 
left, the ornaments of the city in temples, harbours, and the 
like, were so magnificent and beautiful, that room is not left 

1 Tho trophy, which consisted of annour and spoils taken from the 
enemy, was hung up, usually on a tree, near the field of battle, and con- 
secrated to some god, with an mscription showing the names of the 
conquerors and the conquered. See Juyenal, Sat. X. 138. 

Bellorum exuviae, truncis affiza tropaeis 
Lorica, et fracUl de casside buccula pendens, 
Et curtum temone jugum, victseque triremis 
Aplustre. 

And Virgil, Mxl XI. 6. 

Ingentem quercum decisis undique ramis 
Constituit tumulo, fulgentiaque induit arma, 
Mezenti ducis exuvias ; tibi, magne, tropsBum, 
Bellipotens. 

But sometimes pillars of brass and stone were erected, as lasting 
memorials of important victories. 

* /.e. an absence of competitors. 

* What this refers to is unknown. It has been suggested, that Athens 
may have sent supplies of com for the relief of certain Greek cities. 
Schaefer, justly considering this an unsatisfactoiy explanation, prefers 
^e reading of dirooroAous, which Pabst follows, and translates, /iir die 
SeemcLcht der HtUenen, There is still however a difficulty in under- 
standing what rwv'EXX^twy means. The passage is suspicious, as being 
a clumsy adaptation of a similar passage in the third Olynthiac See 
p. 58 of this volume. 

What this particularly refers to, cannot be understood without 
determining the date of the Oration. 
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for any succeeding generation to surpajss them : yonder gate^ 
way/ the Parthenon, docks, porticoes, and other struotare% 
which they adorned the city withal and bequeathed to vok 
The private houses of the men in power were so modest and 
in accordance with the name of the constitution, that if any 
one knows the style of house which Themistocles occupiedy 
or Cimon, or Aristides, or Miltiades, and the illustrious of 
that day, he perceiyes it to be no grander tlian that of the 
neighbours. But now, ye men of Athens— as regards publie 
measures— our government is content to furnish roads, £mui- 
tains, white-washing, and trumpery; not that I blame the 
authors of these works ; for otherwise ; I blame you, if you 
suppose that such measures are all you have to execute. As 
regards individual conduct — ^your men in office have (some of 
them) made their private houses, not only more ostentatious 
than the multitude, but more splendid than the pubiio 
buildings ; others are Arming land which they have pur- 
chased of such an extent, as once they never hoped for in a 
dream. 

The cause of this difference is, that formerly the people 
were lords and masters of all; any individual citizen was glad 
to receive from them his share of honour, office, or profit. 
Now, on the contrary, these persons are the disposers of emo* 
luments ; everything is done by their agency ; the people 
are treated as underlings and dependents, and you are happy 
to take what these men allow you for your portion. 

Accordingly the affidrs of the republic are in such a state^ 
that, if any one read your decrees and recounted your actions 
directly afterwards, no man would believe that both came 
from the same persons. Take for example the decrees 
that you passed against the accursed Megarians,^ when 
they were cultivating the sacred ground; that you would 
sally forth and prevent and not allow it : your decrees in 

^ The Propylaea, which could be seen from the Pnyx, where the 
people assembled, and were pointed to by the orator. This was aa 
omamentAl fortification in front of the Acropolis, considered the most 
beautiful structure in Athens. It was constructed of white marble, at 
an immense expense, in the time of Pericles, and took five years in 
building. Particular descriptions of it may be found in Thirlwall's and 
Orote's Histories of Greece, and various works on the Antiquities of 
Athens. 

* See the Letter of Philip, p. 167, note 2. 
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regard to the Phliasians,* when they were driven lately into 
exile ; that you would assist, and not abandon them to the 
murderers, and iuvite the Peloponnesians who were inchned 
to join you. All these were honourable, men of Athens, and 
just and worthy of the country : but the deeds that followed 
them, utterly worthless.* Thus by decrees you manifest 
your hostility, yet cannot execute a single undertaking : for 
your decrees are proportioned to the dignity of the state, 
while your power corresponds not with them. I woidd advise 
you — and let no man be angry with me — ^to lower your 
pride and be content with minding your own business, or to 
provide yourselves with a greater force. If I knew you to 
be Siphnians or Cythnians^ or any other people of that sort, 
I would have advised you to lower your pride ; but, as you 
are Athenians, I recommend the providing a force. It were 
disgraceful, men of Athens, disgraceful, to desert that post of 
magnanimity, which your ancestora bequeathed to you. 
Besides, even should you desire to withdraw from Grecian 
affairs, it is not in your power. For many feats have been 
performed by you from the earliest time; and yoiu* esta- 
blished friends it were disgraceful to abandon, your enemies 
you cannot trust and suffer to become great. In short, the 
position which your statesmen hold relative to you — they 
cannot retire when they choose — is precisely that which you 
have arrived at : for you have interfered in the politics of 
Greece. 

I can sum up all that has been spoken, men of Athens. 

* The Phliasians had for some time been at enmity with their neigh- 
bonrs the Argives, partly in consequence of their attachment to 
Sparta. When the Thebans invaded Peloponnesus, bo. 366, Chares 
was sent from Athens to assist the Phliasians, whose city was threatened 
by the confederates. The events here referred to must have been of a 
much later date, though we cannot exactly determine it. We learn 
from Diodoriis, that as early as B.a 374 some Phliasian exiles made an 
ineffectual attempt to betray their city to the Argives. It seems, this 
attempt was afterwards repeated with more success. Whether Philip 
had anything to do with it, as Lucchesini supposes ; or whether the 
Argives alone, or in conjunction with their Peloponnesian allies, 
enected the reduction of Phlins, we cannot ascertain. The exiled 
party implored the assistance of Athens, and obtained the promises 
which the orator refers to. 

' I agree with Schaefer's interpretation. Others take the wordi 
differently, as Auger : " Les actions qui devoient suivre, otl sont-elles 1* 

* SiphnoF and Cythnos are small islands in the ^gean Be&. 
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Your orators never make you either Yicions or good, but jcm 
make them whichever you please : for you aim not ai wmJt 
they desire, but they at what they scqppose to be your objeolib 
You therefore must begin by having noble purposefl^ and all 
will be welL Either men inll abstain fix>m unworthy ooan- 
sels, or will gain nothing by them, having none to follow Hbeit 
advice. 
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This was (according to Dionysins) the first speech delirerod by Demofr 
thenes before the popular assembly. The date of it was B.a 854; the 
occasion as follows. 

In the second year of the Social war Chares, who commanded the 
Athenian fleet, either from inability to maintain his troops, or tmm 
motives of selfish avarice, or both causes combined, went into the 
service of Artabasos, the Ionian satrap, then in revolt against 
Artazerxes. To him Chares rendered important assistance, and 
received a rich recompense in money. At first this measure was 
approved of at Athens ; but in the beginning of the next year an 
embassy was sent by Artazerxes, to prefer a formal complaint againai 
Chares, for his violation of the peace between Athens and Persia. 
Chares was immediately ordered to quit the service of Artabazna; 
but the Athenians soon received intelligence, tliat the Persian king 
was making vast naval preparations, and they conjectured, not without 
reason, that these were intended to support their revolted alliea. 
Accordingly they hastened to put an end to the Social war, in wfaidi 
they had met with nothing but disasters, and the same year a nego- 
tiation was opened with the allies, and a peace concluded, by whidi 
their independence was acknowledged. 

Keanwhile the Persian armament was still talked of at Athens, and 
there were rumours of a threatened invasion, which excited alarm in 
some, and stirred up the patriotism of others. Statesmen of the old 
school recalled to mind the glorious days of their ancestors, and 
imagined the time was come for taking vengeance on the common 
enemy of Greece. Isocrates was a patriot of that class, as we leam 
from his extant orations. Others, less honest than Isocrates, took 
advantage of the general agitation, and would, for selfish purposes^ 
have precipitated their country into a useless and unseasonable war. 
An assembly was held to consider what measures should be adopted. 
A proposal was actually made, to declare war against Persia, and 
invite the other states of Greece to join in the common cause. 
Orators who supported this motion declaimed about the older times, 
boa8t(^ of Marathon and Salamis, flattered the vanity of their 
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oountrymen, and appealed to the national prejudices. What the 
temper of the assembly was, may partly be gathered from the 
following Oration. Demosthenes rose, (then in his thirty-first year of 
age, according to others, in his twenty-eighth ;) and in a calm and 
temperate speech dissuaded the Athenians from adopting any such 
absurd resolution. He pointed out the folly of commencing hostili- 
ties, which they had not sufficient means to carry on: that the 
project of uniting the Greeks for such a purpose was chimerical .* 
they were too jesdous of one another and especially of Athens, to 
join in any aggressive war, though they might possibly combine to 
resist a Persian invasion, if it were really attempted. At present 
there was no cause for alarm : if Athens would keep quiet, the 
Persian king would leave her alone ; but if she attacked him without 
provocation, he would in all probability get some of the Greek people 
on his own side. The true way of averting the supposed danger was, 
not to begin the attack, but to put the country in a posture of 
defence, so that, whether menaced with war from Persia or from any 
other quarter, they might not be taken unprepared. How to make 
their defensive preparations, was the chief thing to be considered ; 
and to this question Demosthenes addressed himself in so masterly 
«nd practical a style, that in the youthful orator might already be 
discerned the future statesman. 

In this speech there is no effort to make a display of eloquence : it is 
confined to the giving of useful and simple advice. A definite plan 
18 proposed for the regulation of the Athenian navy, by which the 
number of ships might be increased to three hundred, and a pro- 
vision made for their speedy and punctual equipment. To effect this 
object, Demosthenes proposes a reform, from which the Oration takes 
its title, in the system of SymmoricB, or Boards for the Management 
qf the Trierard,]/ : fw a full explanation whereof I must refer to 
Appendix Y . at the end of this volume. The details of the proposed 
scheme are plainly set forth in the Oration itself, and will easily be 
imderstood by the reader, when he has made himself acquainted 
with the general features of the existing law. 

It is pleasing to see Demosthenes, at the outset of his political eareer, 
coming forward to moderate the intemperate zeal of the people, 
to allay the ferment excited by factious demagogues and foolish 
dreamers — showing himself at the same time attached to the govern- 
ment of his country, and even to the form of her institutions, while 
he is desirous of adapting them to circumstances, and correcting the 
abuses by which their proper working was impeded. Here indeed 
is struck the key-note of that which for many years continued to be 
tiie policy of this great man : viz. to uphold the dignity of Athens on 
the basis of wise laws, to maintain her independence by the spirit and 
exertions of her own people, to rally round her, for empire and for 
safety, a host of willing confederates, united by the bonds of common 
interest, mutual confidence and esteem. 

It appears to me, Athenians, that the men who pmise 
your ancestors adopt a flattering language, not a counso 
beneficial to the people whom they eulogiae* For '4ttAm^tki% 
VOL. L K 
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to speak on subjects, which no man can fully reaidi by woxdi 
they carry away the reputation of clever speakers themselYeE^ 
but cause the glory of those ancients to fidl below its estintt- 
tion in the minds of the hearers. For my part, I oonsidtiac 
the highest praise of our ancestors to be the length of tixne 
which has elapsed, during which no other men have been abb 
to excel the pattern of t£eir deeds. I will myself endeayour 
to show, in what way, according to my judgment, Your pre- 
parations may most convenienUy be made. For thus it I& 
Though all of us who^ intend to speak should prove ourSelveB 
capital orators, your aSairs, I am certain, would prcx^pei 
none the more : but if any peison whomsoever* came forward, 
and cotdd show and convince you what kind and what 
amount of force will be serviceable to the state, and firom 
what resources it should be provided, all our present appre- 
hensions would be removed This will I endeavour to do, as 
fkr as I am able, first briefly informing you, what my opinion 
is concerning our relations with the king. 

I hold the king to be the common enemy of all the Greeks] 
yet not on this account would I advise you, without the rest^ 
to undertake a wai* against him. For I do not observe that 
the Greeks themselves are common friends to one anoth^r; 
on the contrary, some have more confidence in him than in 
certain of their own people. Such being the case, I deem it 
expedient for you, to look that the cause of war be equitable 
and just, that all necessary preparations should be made, and 
that this should be the groundwork of your resoliition. For 
I think, men of Athens, if there were any dear and manifest 
proof that the Persian king was about to attack the Greeks^ 
they would join alliance and be exceedingly grateful to those^ 
who sided with and defended them against Mm : but if we rush 
into a quarrel before his intentions are declared, I fear, men of 
Athens, we shall be driven to a war with both, the king and 
the people whom we are anxious to protect. He will suspend 
his designs — if he really has resolved to attack the Greeks — 
will give money to some of them and promise friendship : 
they, desiring to carry on their private wars with better 

^ Reiske makes a difficulty about the ol fUwom-es ?Uy€iy. I under- 
Btand it thus. Demosthenes guessed that many other orators would 
follow him on the opposite side of the question. He endeayoors oy a 
gentle sarcasm to weaken the effect of their argumeotA- 

s This is a modest allnaion to himself 
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■access, and intent on projects of that kind, will disregard the 
eommoi. safety of alL 

I beseech you, not to betray our country into such embar- 
rassment and folly. For you, I see, cannot adopt the same 
principles of action in reference to the king as the other 
Greeks can. It is open, I conceive, to many of them, to pro- 
secute their selfish interests and neglect the body of the 
nation : it would be dishonourable in you, though you had 
Buffered wrong, to pimish the offenders in such a way, as to 
let any of them fall under the power of the barbarian. 

Under these circumstances, we must take care, that we our- 
selves engage not in the war upon unequal terms, and that 
he, whom we suppose to entertain designs upon the Greeks, do 
not gain the credit of appearing their friend. How can it be 
managed ? By giving proof to the world, that the forces of 
our state are mustered and prepared, and that possessing such 
forces we espouse sentiments of justice. To the over-daring, 
who are vehement in urging you to war, I have this to say : 
— It is not difficult, in the season for deliberation to earn the 
repute of courage, or, when danger is nigh, to be exceeding 
eloquent : it is however both difficult and becoming, in the 
hour of danger to exhibit courage, in counsel to find better 
advice than other men. 

It is my opinion, men of Athens, that a war with the king 
would distress our republic, though any action in the course 
of the war would be an easy affiiir. Why so 1 Because, me- 
thinks, every war necessarily requires a fleet and money and 
posts ; and of all these things I perceive that he has a greater 
abundance than ourselves : but for action, I observe, nothing 
IS so much needed as brave soldiers, and of these, I imagine, 
we and our confederates have the greater number. My advice 
therefore is, that we should by no means begin the war, 
though for action we ought to be fully prepared. If indeed 
there were one description of force wherewith barbarians 
could be resisted, and another wherewith Greeks, we might 
reasonably perhaps be regarded as arraying ov^elves against 
Persia : but since all arming is of the same character ; and 
your force must amount to the same thing,^ namely, the 
means of resisting your enemies, of succouring your aUies, of 

^ Jacobs: es immer dahei avf dieaelben ffauptsctchen ankomnU^ 
fabst : Si bd einer Kriegsmacht avf dte«elben HouptpuukU auWnvto^ 

nS 
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preserving your valuable possessions; why^ when we havi 
professed enemies,* do we look out for others ) why do we not 
rather prepare ourselves against the former, and be ready tp 
resist the king also, if he attempt to injure us f 

And now you invite the Greeks to join you. But if yoa 
will not act as they desire, some of them having no good-will 
towards you, how can you expect they will obey your call f 
Because, forsooth, they will hear from you that tJae Persian 
has designs against them. And pray, do you imagine th^ 
don't foresee it themselves? I believe they do : but at prefleoi 
this fear outweighs not the enmity, which some of them bear 
to wan Is you and towards each other. Your ambassadors then 
will only travel round and rhapsodize.^ But when the time 

* Th'iB idfers principally to the Thebans, between whom and the 
Athenians an enmity had BubsiBted ever since the seyerance of thdr 
alliance, when the Athenians, jealous of the growing power of Thebei 
under Epaminondas, went over to the side of Sparta. This enmity was 
increased by the events of the Sacred war, which had now been raging 
for two years, and in which the Thobans were engaged as principals on 
one side, while the Phocians received aBsistance from Athens and 
Lacedaemon. The Locrians and most of the tribes of Thessaly, then In 
alliance with Thebes, are to be reckoned among the enemies, whom 
Demosthenes refers to : perhaps also the Olynthians and the revolted 
subjects of Athens. 

' I have chosen to preserve the original word, which has come into 
use familiar enough in our own language. Francis has done the same. 
Leland has : ** the remonstrances of your ambassadors will but appear 
like the tales of idle wanderers." Jacobs: werden eure OesafuUen 
nichta atisrichten, sondem mU irhem Spruche wie BdnheUdnger 
wnher ziehn. The meaning is, tliat they will go about from city to 
city, and repeat the same idle tale or sing-song, which no one will listen 
to: as Pabst expresses it: vergeblich daaadhe Lied wiederJiden. The 
rhapsodists were a class of persons who in the early times of Qreeee 
went about reciting pieces of poetry, and in particular the Homeric. 
By the constant practice of reciting, they could retain an immense 
number of verses in their memory ; and, before the art of writing was 
much known, this talent was a source of amusement and instmo- 
tion, and made the rhapsodist welcome wherever he came. In tiie 
time of Demosthenes this class of men had fallen into disrepute, and 
indeed their occupation was nearly gone. Afterwards ^i^wSup came 
to be synonymous with <f>\vapwt " to talk nonsense, to string words 
together without meaning;" and in this sense the word has been appro- 
priated to our own language. Compare Shakspeare, Hamlet, Act I IL 

Oh, such a deed, 
As from the body of coutraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words. 
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<K>fneS; if what we now expect be really brought to pass, I £mcy 
none of the Greek community rate themselves so high, that» 
when they see you possessed of a thousand horse, as many in- 
&ntry soldiers as one could desire, and three hundred ships^ 
they would not come with entreaties, and regard such aid as 
their surest means of deliverance. The consequences then are— ^ 
by inviting them now, you are suppliants, and, if your petition 
be not granted, you fell : whereas, by waiting your time and 
completing your preparations, you save men at their own 
request, and are sure they will all come over to you. 

Swayed by these and the like considerations, men of Athens, 
I sought not to compose a bold harangue of tedious length : 
but have taken exceeding pains in devising a plan, the best 
and the speediest, for getting your forces ready. It will 
be for you, to Jiear it, and, if it meet your approval, to vote 
for its adoption. 

The first and most essential part of preparation, men of 
Athens, is to be so disposed in your minds, tihat every citizen 
is willing and earnest to perform his duty. For you see, 

Athenians : whenever you have had a common wish, and 
every man has thought afterwards, that the accomplishment 
belonged to himself, nothing has ever escaped you ; but when 
you have wished only, and then looked to one another, each 
expecting to be idle while his neighbour did the work, none 
of your designs have been executed. 

You being so animated and determined, I advise that we 
fill up the twelve hundred and make two thousand, adding 
eight hundred to them : for if you appoint that nimiber, 

1 reckon that, after deducting the heiresses and wards, and 
holders of allotments and partnership property^^ and persons 

* The persons here enumerated were exempt from service of the 
TrierarducL Heiresses and wards were exempt, because, although they 
might have property enough to defray the contingent expense, yet the 
service was connected with a personal trust, which by reason of sex 
and age they were incapable of performing. The colonial allottees 
(jcAtipoGx^O were exempt, by reason of their absence. (See p. 101 , note 2.) 
Koumyol are any partners or joint owners, who would fairly be exempt^ 
when the share of each was not sufficient to qualify him ; as in the 
case suggested by Harpocration, of brothers having an undivided in- 
heritance. The operation of the law would be as follows. The state in 
file first instance looks to the visible property of the citizens, such as 
iEind, houses, stock in t«rade or agriculture. A register is formed of ihA 
^elve hundred owners of property mosi compQ\Aii\i \a ver^^ >iXi^ ^N&s^ 
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in reduced drcnmstftnces, you will still have your twdll 

hundred members. Of them I think you should- maki 

twenty boards^ as at present, each haying sixty memhert 

Each of these boards I would have you divide into five aeo- 

tions of twelve men, putting always with the wealthiest peraan 

some of the least wealth, to preserve equality. And tbn 

I say the members ought to be arranged : the reason yon wjD 

understand, when you have heard the whole scheme of anangii^ 

ment. But how about the ships ? I recommend you to fit 

the whole number at three hundred, and form twenty divisieiil 

of fifteen vessels each, giving five of the first hundred and 

five of the second hundred and five of the third hundred td 

each division ; then allot one division of fifteen ships to every 

board of men, and let the board assign three ships to eadi of 

their own sections. 

When these regulations have been made, I propose— as tho 

of trierarch. This register continues the same, until circnmstaneH 
hare happened which call for an alteration; and, practically speakings 
the same families continue for a long period in the register. But (fB^ 
Demosthenes) the thing worked so, that at any given time, when tbm 
was a call for service, the register could not be depended on for tha 
whole number. Thus, the name of Timon is found in the reg^ter ; baf 
Timon is dead, and the estate has descended to his three sons, or his 
three brothers, who are not liable, because the share of each is inadft* 
quate. Or Timon has sold his property, and it is in the hands of tJbiroe 
or fotir partners. Or Timon has mortgaged it, and become himself too 
poor to undertake the office. There would not be time alwaya to 
investigate the excuses alleged by the registered party, or the conditioo 
of his heirs or successors. That false excuses and evasions were somo^ 
times resorted to we learn from the orators. On the other hand, tha 
presumption against a man, from his name being in the register, would 
sometimes operate unjustly to a man in reduced circumstances. Tho 
law of the exchange was indeed a mode of relief, but attended with 
difficulty. (See Appendix V.) 

We may suppose, that when a registered estate was found to havo 
devolved upon several joint proprietors, the excuse would at once be 
admitted in the first instance; though, if a man's separate estate, togo- 
Iher with his joint estate, were of the requisite amount, one can hardlT 
suppose he would escape ultimate liability. Thus, if Callias be one ol 
Timon's heirs, his share of that inheritance not being sufficient to serro 
the trierarchy, and his other property not being sufficient, bat both 
together being sufficient, he would not have his name immediately 
substituted for Timon's, but the fact afterwards appearing, either in a 
judicial contest, or on a general revision of the register, his name would 
be entered. 

With respect to the adjectives 6p<pwiKw, &c, I understand ffotitdn **r^ 
"persoDB of *^ e class of orphans," ^ 
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rateable capital of the country is six thousand talents ' — in 
order that your supplies may be apportioned, you should 
divide this capital and make a hundred parts of sixty talents 
each; then allot five of these hundredth parts to each of the 
twenty larger boards^ and let the board assign one hundredth 
part to each of their own sections ; so that, if you have need 
oi a hundred ships, sixty talents may be applied* to the 
expense, and there may be twelve to serve as commanders ; ' 
if of two hundred, there may be thu-ty talents applied to the 
expense, and six persons to serve ; if of three hundred, there 
may be twenty talents defraying the expense, and four 
persons to serve. 

In the same manner, Athenians, I advise that all the 
furniture of the ships, which is out on loan,^ should be valued 
according to the register, and divided into twenty parts ; 
that you then allot one good* portion to every large board ; 
that every board distribute equal shares among their own 
sections j that the twelve in each section call their imple- 
ments in, and get the ships which are severally allotted to 
them in readiness. Thus do I think the supphes, the vessels, 
the commanders, and the collection of implements, may be 
most effectually provided and arranged. How the manning 
may be made sure and easy, I proceed to explain. 

I say the generals should divide the dockyards into ten 
departments, taking care that there be thirty docks in each 
as near as possible to one another ; and when they have done 
this, let them attach two boards and thirty ships to each 
of these departments, then allot the tribes and the several 
commanders to each dockyard, so that there may be two 
boards, thirty ships, one tribe. And whichever department 
be allotted to a tribe, let them divide it in three and the 

* See Appendix IV. 

' /.e. that shall he the proportion of the whole rateable capital, upon 
which a tax shall be levieid to meet the expense. It is a short way of 
txpressing this. See Appendix lY. and Y. 

' Trierarcks. The name was kept up, when it had become a matter 
ef eontribntlon and civil trust, rather than of naval service. So, the 
Eiord High Admiral of our own government might never have seen 
the sea. 

* It was customary for individuals to borrow the naval implements 
Mid stores from the publie arsenal, when the state had no occasion foi 
them. 

' Al xp^^l^^^Vf debtors. 
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^ips likewise,, and then allot the third of a tribe to 
that of the whole dockyards there may be one diyision belong 
ing to every tribe, and the third of a tribe may haye the tfainr 
part of every division, and you may know, in case of Bemi^ 
sity, first, where the tribe is stationed, next, where the tfanA 
of the tribe next, who are the commanders and how wta^ 
ships there are ; and the tribe may have thirty shipa^ and 
every third of a tribe have ten. Let the system be oolj pufe 
in train, and though we should foi^t something now— -^for it 
is difficult to make all the details perfect — ^it will be aaoer* 
tained in the working ; and there will be one arrangemflot 
for all the ships and every division. 

In regard to money and real supplies, I know that I am about 
to make an exti-aordinary statement, yet still it shall be made; 
for I am persuaded that, on a correct view, I alone shall be 
foimd to have declared and predicted the truth. I say, we 
'>ught not at present to speak of money : a supply there ia, 
if occasion require it, ample, honourable, and just : if we look 
for it immediately, we shall not think we have it even in 
reserve ; so far shall we be from providing it now ; but if we 
leave it aloiie, we shall have it. What then is this supplj^ 
which hath no being now, but will exist hereafter ? — for cer* 
tainly it is like a riddle. I will explain. 

Tou see the extent of this city, men of Athens. It contains 
treasures equal, I may almost say, to the rest of the states 
put together. But the owners are so minded, that — ^if all 
your orators alarmed them with intelligence that the king 
was coming, that he was at hand, that the danger was in«* 
evitable — ^if, besides the orators, an equal number of persons 
gave oracular warning — so far from contributing, they would 
not even discover their wealth or acknowledge the possescdon. 
Yet if they knew that these proceedings, so terrible in report^ 
were actually begun, there is not a man so foolish^ who would 
not be ready to give and foremost to contribute. For who 
would rather perish with all his possessions, than contribute 
a part of his possessions to preserve himself and the re- 
mainder 1 Thus, I say, we have money against the time of 
actual need, but not before. And therefore I advise you not 
to search for it now. Indeed what you would raise, if you 
determined to raise it, would be more ridiculous than nothing 
at alL For example : — Let a tax be proposed of one per cent 
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— ^there are sixty talents. Let twice as much, namely two 
per cent, be proposed — ^there are a hundred and twenty. But 
what is this to the twelve hundred camels, which, these 
mCTL say, carry the king's gold ? Let me suppose however, 
that we contributed the twelfth of our property, five bun- 
dled talents. This you would not submit to ; but if you 
did pay it, the sum would be insufficient for the war. Your 
proper course then is, to complete your other preparations ; 
let the owners retain their money for the present ; (it can- 
not be in better keeping^ for the state j) and should the 
occasion ever arrive, then take it from them in volimtary 
contributions. 

These, my countrymen, are practicable measures, these 
are honoiuuble and advantageous, fit to be reported as yom 
proceedings to the king ; and by them no litije terror would 
be excited in him. He knows right well, that by three hun- 
dred gaUeys, whereof we furnished a hundred, his ancestors los« 
a thousand ships ; and he will hear that we ourselves have now 
equipped three hundred ; so that, were he ever so mad, he could 
hardly deem it a light matter to provoke the hostility of our 
republic. Should he however entertain an overweening con- 
fidence in his wealth, even this he will find to be a weaker 
support than yours. He is coming, they say, with gold. 
But if he give it away, he will lack supplies : for even wells 
and fountains are apt to fail, if you draw from them con- 
stantly and by wholesale. He wiU hear that the valuation of 
our land is a capital of six thousand talents. That we shall 
defend it against invaders from that quarter, his ancestors 
who were at Marathon would know best : and certainly, as 
long as we are victorious, money can never fisiil us. 

Nor is there, as it appears to me, any ground for what 
some persons fear, that having money he will collect a large 
body of mercenaries. I do indeed believe, that against Egypt' 

1 Direct taxation in time of peace, when there is no urgent necessity, 
is like killing the goose for the golden eggs. 

' £g7pt had been in a state of revolt from Persia ever since the 
reign of Darius Nothus. An attempt was made to recover it by his 
SQceessor Artaxerxes Mnemon, who engaged the services of the Athe- 
nian Iphicrates, and sent him with a powerful fleet and army under the 
satrap Phamabazus b.o. 374. This expedition failed, owing to the mis- 
eonduct of Phamabazus. After the accession of Artaxerxes Ochua^ 
repeated efforts were made to reconquer ihis yaluaibl^ ^it^'^VskSft. ^ 
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and Orontes,^ and any other barbarians, many of tti 
Greeks would be willing to serve in his pay^ not that he may 
Bubdue any of those adversaries, but in order to obtain 819^ 
plies for themselves to relieve their several neoessitioB. Aguni 
Greece however I do not believe that any Gredaii wodd 
march. For whither could he betake himself afterwards! 
Go to Phrygia and be a slave 1 — Remember, a war with ih0 
barbarian can be for no other stake, than for oountry aad 
life and customs and freedom and everything of the kiildi 
Who then is so wretched, that he woidd sacrifice TiiiwyH 
parents, sepulchres, fatherland, for the sake of a "peltrj p^ 
tance 1 I believe, no man. But further — ^it is not even tfai 
king's interest, that mercenaries should conquer the Gredn 
For they that conquer us must have been his masters already: 
and he desires, not to subdue us and then be dependent oil 
others, but to rule, if possible, over all; if that be not possifale^ 
«t least over his present subjects. 

Should any one think the Thebans will be on his side— I 
know it is difficult to speak to you about that people : you 
hate them so, you will not like to hear even the truth or any- 
thing &vourable of them — ^however men who are considering 
important questions must not omit any useful argument oQ 
any pretext. My opinion then is, the Thebans, so fiir £rom 
being likely to join him in any attack upon Greece, would 

length about the year 1.0. 348 or later the king collected a conBideiable 
force of Greek mercenaries, and marched against Egypt in penon 
Mentor of Rhodes, and the Theban Lacrates greatly distingmshed 
themselves in the king's service on this occasion, and Egypt was again 
brought under the dominion of Persia ; in which it remained until tibt 
overthrow of that empire by Alexander. 

> Orontes was satrap of Mysia in the reign of ArtaxerxesHnemon. 
He joined the great conspiracy of the satraps and the king of £^pt in 
the year b.c. 362. He was chosen to command their forces, and en- 
trusted with a large fund which had been collected to carry on the mr. 
He was induced however to change sides ; and the trust which had been 
reposed in him enabled him to betray his party to the king most 
efirectually. Other rebels followed his example ; and this confederacy 
which at one time had threatened the very existence of the Persian 
monarchy, was suddenly dissolved. What became of Orontes after 
wards, is unknown. The other satraps who joined this coalition were 
Ariobarzanes of Phrygia, Autophradates of Lydia, Datames of Gappa* 
docia, and Mausolus king of Caria. Datames was a man of great 
ability. The treacherous manner in which his destruction was aoo^m* 
pushed is recorded by Cornelius Nepos, who wrote his life. 
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give a large sum of money, if they had it, for the opportunity 
of repairing their former offences against her.* But supposing 
the Thebans to be so utterly wrongheaded, of this at least you 
toe all aware, that, if the Thebans are in his interest, their 
enemies must necessarily be in the interest of the Greeks. 

I believe then, that our cause (the cause of justice) and its 
adherents will be better armed against all adversaries than 
the traitors and the barbarian can be. And therefore my 
advice is — ^be not over-alarmed at the war ; neither be led on 
to commence it. I do not see indeed, that any other people 
of Greece have reason to fear this war. For which of them is 
^norant, that whilst, looking on the Persian as a common 
^lemy, they were in concord among themselves, they enjoyed 
many advantages ; but since they have regarded him as a 
friend and quarrelled about private disputes with each other, 
they have suffered greater calamities than could have been 
wished in pronouncing a curse upon them 1 Then should we 
fear a man, whom fortune and heaven declare to be unpro- 

^ The Thebans had always been reproached for siding with Xerxes 
against the Greeks. (See the second Philippic, p. 83.) After the 
capture of Thebes by Alexander, this old charge was (not very fairly) 
nriyed against them by their enemies : " studia in Persas non prss- 
sentia tan turn, vemm et vetera ad versus Grseciae libertatem increpantes; 
quamobrem odium eos omnium populorum esse :" as Justin says. The 
penalty which had been denounced against them ever since the Persian 
war was then inflicted, and Thebes was rased to the ground. 

Here we find Demosthenes speaking more liberally of the Thebans 
than his countrymen were wont to do. The Athenians, besides their 
xecent grounds of quarrel, had a long standing enmity with that people, 
arising out of various causes. The Thebans had been their most bitter 
opponents in the Peloponnesian war, and at its termination had pro- 
posed to destroy Athens altogether. Their merciless treatment of the 
I'latSBans, both in that war, and afterwards b.c. 373, when they destroyed 
Ihe dty, could never be forgotten by the Athenians, between whom and 
the Platseans the cloBCst friendship had subsisted ever since the battle 
of Marathon. Neighbourhood had brought the two people into frequent 
oontest about their frontiers; and their estrangement was increased 
by dissimilarity of character, customs, and institutions. Athenians 
■neered at Boeotian stupidity, while they had reason to dread Theban 
arms :• and Theb^ were jealous of a city, which by its external splen- 
dour and attractions of every kind so greatly eclipsed their own. 
Sixteen years after this speech was delivered, Thebes and Athens were 
united in a mortal struggle against a common enemy ; yet owing to 
their long dissension, the utmost difficulty was found in bringing them 
together; and this was only effected by the powerful exertion& oA 
Demosthenes. 
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fitable 88 a friend, and useful as an enemy ? Let ii£ do m ]^ 
such thing ! Tet do him no ii\justice either ; haying regard 'l 
to ourselves, and to the disturbances and jealousies amoi^ | 
the other people of Greece. If it were possible with one hedi| 
and with combined forces to attack him alone, such an injury 
I would not have pronounced an injustice. But since this 
cannot be, I say we must be cautious, and not afford the 
king a pretence for vindicating the rights of the other Greeks. 
As long as we remain quiet, any such attempt on his part 
would awaken suspicion; but if we are the first to commence 
hostilities, it will naturally be thought, that he courts their 
friendship because of his enmity with us. 

Do not expose the melancholy condition of Greece, by con- 
voking her people when you cannot persuade them, and mak«> 
ing war when you cannot carry it on. Only keep quiet, feaf 
nothing, and prepare yourselves. Let it be reported of you 
to the king — not (for heaven's sake) that all the Greeks and 
the Athenians are in distress and alarm and confusion ; which 
is very far from the truth — ^but that, if fe.lsehood and perjury 
were not considered as disgraceful by the Greeks, as by him 
they are considered honourable, you would have marched 
against him long ago ; that you will forbear to do this for 
yoiu" own sakes, but you pray unto aU the gods, that he may 
be inspired with the same madness that his ancestors were 
formerly. Should he come to reflect on these matters, he will 
find that your resolutions are taken with prudence. He 
knows assuredly, that Athens by her wars with his ancestors 
became prosperous and great, whilst by the repose, which die 
enjoyed before, she was not raised above any Grecian state so 
much as she is at present. And as to the Greeks, he per- 
ceives that they stand in need of some mediator, either a 
voluntary or an involuntary one; and he knows that he 
should himself step in as such a mediator, if he stirred up 
war. Therefore the accounts that he will receive from his 
informants will be intelligible and credible. 

Not to trouble you, men of Athens, with over-many words, 
[ will give a summary of my advice and retire. I bid you 
prepare yourselves against existing enemies, and I declare 
that with this same force you should resist the king and all 
other people, if they attempt to injure you ; but never com- 
mence an injustice cither in \?oxd or deed. Let us look that 
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actions, and not our speeches on the platform, be worthy 

our ancestors. If you pursue this course, you will do ser- 

be, not only to yourselves, but also to them who give the 

^losite counsel ; since you will not be angry with them 

irwards for your errors committed now.* 



-->.' 



» ^ IHB ORATION ON THE LIBERTY OP THE RHODIANS. 



THB AROTrMKNT. 

ll T^ Oration was delivered b.o. 851 on the following occasion. 
^ '^a, the island of Rhodes, as in divers other of the Grecian states, there 
■* had been many contests between the democratical party and the 
|V ' oligarchical. At the close of the Peloponnesian war it was in the 
■L hands of an oligarchy, under the protection of Lacedssmon. About 
21 V tbA year 396 Conon, being at the head of a considerable fleet in that 
part of the iEJgean, drove the Peloponnesians from the port of 
1^ Khodes, and compelled the islanders to renew their connexion with 
B Athens. Democracy was then re-established ; but four years after- 
ed w»rdB the opposite faction again prevailed, a Spartan fleet made its 
[jP l^ppearance, the popular leaders and the friends of Athens were 
banished or put to death. For the next thirty j'^ears or more following 
V that event little is known of Rhodian history. After the destruction 
^ of the Spartan navy, Rhodes with most of the ^gean isles returned 
fl to the Athenian confederacy, and we may fairly presume that a new 
^ democratical revolution was efiected in the island during that period. 
. But in the year 858 a rupture of a most serious kind took place 
between Rhodes and Athens, pregnant with disastrous consequences 
^ to both. This was the breaking out of the Social war, the immediate 
} causes of which are obscurely reported to us, though there is suffi- 
dent evidence to show, that the provocation to revolt proceeded 
. from the misconduct, or at least the imprudence of the Athenians 

themselves. 
' We learn from various parts of Demosthenes, especially from the 
> Oration on the Chersonese, (p. 105,) how the Athenian commanders 
at this period, sent out with inadequate forces and supplies, were 
tempted or driven to commit irregularities, amounting often to act-a 
of plunder and violence, in order to maintain their armaments or 
carry on their wars. Not confining their aggressions to the enemies 



* The speech of Demosthenes was so far successful, that it calmed the 
excitement of the Athenians; and they were content to make a show of 
preparation, without adopting any actual measures of war. In thd 
following Oration he refers with some satisfaction to tM& x^«»\Xt. 
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of Athens, or ereii to neatrals, they harassed the allies, by extorfiaf 
from them loans and contributions, and thus brought the name fli 
their country into general odium and disci-edit. It seems that Ohaiw^ 
having the command of a fleet destined to act against Amphipc^ 
and conceiving himself to hold large discretionary powers, EAiled to 
Rhodes, and by his vexatious and arbitrary proceedings so irritatid- 1 
the people, that they were ready on the first opportunity to throw off- 
their connexion with Athens. The islands of Cos and Chics Ind^ 
been alienated from the Athenians by similar caupes, and desired W^ 
recover their independence. These three states enured into a leagniL* 
with Byzantium, which in fact had been meditated some years before^; 
and raising a fleet powerful enough set the Athenians at defiance^^' 
commenced the Social war, which, after a three years' continuaneq^-' 
was terminated (as we have seen) by a peace humiliating to Atheii%£ 
B.O. 355. 

In the course of this war the allies received assistance from Mausoliu,.^. 
king of Caria. He had formed the design of annexing Rhodes to.V 
his own dominions, to which it was so conveniently adjacent ; bni 
there was little hope of accomplishing this purpose, unless he eonld 
sever it from the Athenian alliance. The oligarchical party in Rhodei^^ 
still watching for a new revolution, were easily brought over to hit,, 
views; and at the close of the war a Carian garrison was introduced intb'^ 
the island, which established the oligarchy, and in efiect brought the ' 
island in subjection to a foreign yoke. The Rhodians had no hopes of '^ 
recovering their liberty ; they had lost the protection of a powerful •: 
state; while Mausolus could obtain effectual aid from the Persian kingi , 
whose vassal he was, and to whonr it was important to acquire any^ 
the Islands near Asia Minor. Mausolus died in th& year b.c. 353, and 
was succeeded by his queen Artemisia. In her reign the government 
of Rhodes became oppressive to the people ; who at lengUi resolving 
to throw off their yoke, sent a deputation to Athens, to implore her ' 
assistance. These petitioners, who were not very favourably received 
at Athens, found an advocate in Demosthenes. 

9 was natural to expect, that there would be a strong feeling at Athens i 
against a people who had deeply injured her. A very few years had 
elapsed since the Social war, and the events were fresh in the memory 
of all. To overcome this feeling of resentment was the princiiMU 
difSculty which an advocate of the Rhodian people had to encounter. 
Demosthenes appeals to the higher and nobler feelings of his country- 
men. Motives of honour, generosity and compassion should in- 
fluence Athenians : it was not worth while to remember the wrongs 
done them by so insignificant a people as the Rhodian; they should 
consider only what was due from them to Athens and to Greece. It 
was their duty as well as their interest, to vindicate the liberties of a 
Greek people under oppression, and more especially to defend the 
cause of popular government against oligarchs and tyrants. Unless 
they did so, their own constitution might soon be in danger ; for 
there was a perpetual strife going on between oligarchy and demo- 
cracy, and, if all other democracies were put down, the Athenian most 
be assailed at last. It was urged on the other side, that interference 
with Rhodes might provoke the hostility of the Persian king. 
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Demoetlieiies contends, that the loss of Rhodes, which did not 
properly belong to him, wm not likely to provoke the king ; that in 
the present statis of the Persian empire both he and Artemisia would 
.probably remain neutral ; but that at all events the Athenians onghi 
. to espouse the cause of the Rhodian people, even at the risk of 
Peraiaii hostility. 

1 IHINK, men of Athens, that on a consultation of such 
moment you ought to grant liberty of speech to every one 
m of your advisers. For my own part, I have never thought 
V it difficult to make you understand right counsel — for to 
^. spieak plainly, you seem aU to possess the knowledge your- 
I selveB — ^but to persuade you to follow it I have found dif- 
ficult ; for when any measure has been voted and resolved, 
you are then as far from the performance as you were from 
r the resolution beL)re. 

One ci the erents, for which I consider you should be 
tbankfiil to the Gods, is that a people, who to gratify their 
own insolence went to war with you not long ago, now place 
their hopes of safety in you alone. WeU may we be rejoiced 
at the present crisis : for if your measures thereupon be 
wisely taken, the result will be, that the calumnies of those 
who traduce our country you will practically and with credit 
and honour refute. The Chians, Byzantines, and Ehodians, 
aoouBed us of a design to oppress them, and therefore com- 
bined to make the last war against us. It will turn out, that 
Mausolus, who contrived and instigated these proceedings, 
pretending to be a friend of the Bhodians, has deprived them 
of their liberty; the Chians and Byzantines, who called them 
allies, have not aided them in misfortune ; whilst you, whom 
thejr dreaded, are the only people who have wrought their 
dehverance. And, this being seen by all the world, you will 
cause the people in every state to regard your friendship as 
the token of their security : nor can there be a greater bless- 
ing for you, than thus to obtain from all men a volimtary 
attachment and confidence. 

I marvel to see the same persons advising you to oppose 
the king on behalf of the Egyptians,^ and afraid of him in the 

* This can have no reference to the expedition, conducted by the 
king in person, when by aid of the Greek mercenaries he finally con- 
qoeied Bgypt. For that expedition certainly took place at a latex 
period, though the exact date is a matter of controversy. See Thirl- 
Wi^ls History of Greece, vol. ri p. U2, note 2. It appears from 
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matter of the Rhodian people. All men know, that the 
are Greeks, the former a portion of his subjects. And I thud^ 
some of you remember, tibiat, when you were debating aboirf 
the king*s business, I first came forward and advised — nay, j 
was the only one, or one of two, that gave such counaeAii^ 
that your prudent course in my opinion was, not to aUfigl 
your quarrel with the king aa the excuse for your arming li^ 
to arm against your existing enemies, and defend yourselyti 
against him also, if he attempted to injure you. Nor did I 
offer this advice without obtaining your approval ; for jq% 
agreed with me. Well then : my reasoning of to-day is acm^, 
sistent with the argimient on that occasion.^ For, would tb(| 

Diodorus, that there had been variouB attempts made by ArtaxerzM i6> 
recover Egypt, and it is likely enough that the Egyptian king appU^ 
to Athens for snccour, and that the question of granting succour was tt 
oussed at Athsns. The Athenians however appear to have abstained fat^ 
all interference, not wishing to violate their treaty of peace with P^nii| 
Ohabrias indeed was appointed to command the fleet of Tachos lA 
061 B.O., but Diodorus expressly states that he was not sent ont by IdB 
country, but went as a volunteer at the solicitation of Tachos. On the 
last occasion, when ArtaxerxeH applied to Athens for assistance agala^ 
Egypt, the Athenians refused it, but promised neutrality. The pasM^ 
of Diodorus above referred to is in lib. xvi. s. 40, and the woida aift 
as follows : — " The Egyptians having revolted from Persia at a former 
period, Artaxerxes Ochus, not liking war, remained himself inactivi^ 
but despatched troops and generals, and incurred numerous failures fagp 
the cowardice and ignorance of his commanders. Wherefore he wat 
despised by the Egyptians, but forced to submit, by reason of bis iih 
dolence and love of peace. At this crisis however, as the PhoeniciaiUI 
and princes of Cyprus had followed the example of the Egyptians, aiul 
broken into rebellion out of contempt for his authority, he was roused 
to anger and resolved on war with his revolted subjects. He decided 
not to commission generals, but to contend in person for the preterva* 
tion of his empire." It appears from another circumstance in the nai^ 
rative of Diodorus, that the king had not commenced his final invasioB 
of Egypt when this speech was delivered. It did not take plaM^ 
according to the historian, till after he had given orders for the expedl^ 
tion against Cyprus ; but those orders were given to Idrieus, after hf 
had succeeded to the kingdom of Caria, which was at the close of iim^ 
year 351 ; and at the time of the speech Artemisia was alive. There ift 
a great dif&culty attending the inference that we must draw fri)it 
Diodorus, that the king only once invaded Egypt in person ; for it i| 
not only inconsistent with the express statement of Isocrates, quoted hj 
Thirlwall in the passage above-mentioned, but it is not easily reoon* 
cilable with the language of Demosthenes in this Oration, (below» 
page 194.) 
^ The argument runs thus — ^I advised yon then [in the last Oration] 
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king take me to his counsels, I should advise him as [ advise 
fOfOLy in defence of his own possessions to make war upon any 
Greeks that opposed him, but not to think of claiming domi- 
dJoiib to which he had no manner of title. If now it be your 
general determination, Athenians, to surrender to the king all 
^bftoee tiiat he gets possession of, whether by surprise, or by 
deluding certain . of the inhabitants, you have determined, ir 
my judgment, imwisely : but if in the cause of justice you 
€Bteem it your duty, either to make war, if needful, or to 
suffer any extremity ; in the first place, there will be the less 
necessity for such trials, in proportion as you are resolved to 
meet them ; and secondly, you will manifest a spirit that 
becomes you. 

That I suggest .nothing new, in urging you to liberate the 
Bhodians — that you will do nothing new, in following my 
eonnael — ^will appear, if I remind you of certain measures 
that succeeded. Once, Athenians, you sent Timotheus out 
to assist Ariobarzanes,^ annexing to the decree, " that he was 

aot to declare war against Persia, because such war would have been 
^ggnuire, and attended with serious difficulties. At the same time I 
fMommended you to make defensive preparations, as the surest means 
€f ftTeritng hostilities on the side of Persia, or defeating them if under- 
taken. I now advise you to assist the Bhodians, on the same principle 
tlwt'I counselled measures of defence ; because they are a Greek people, 
with whom the Persian king has no right to interfere. It is not his 
interest to interfere with them, if he sees you in earnest (as you ought 
to be) for their defence : so I should tell him myself, if I were his 
adviser : and therefore I calculate he will be neutral. 

The state of the Persian empire at this time fiiUy justified the calcu- 
lation of Demosthenes. See the last note. 

' Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia, was concerned in the rebellion of 
BA 862. See p. 186, note. It seems that, in soliciting Athenian aid, 
wiiidi he obtained the more easily on account of his connexion with the 
fltiite — ^he having received the honour of citizenship — Ariobarzanes had 
OODoealed the object of his preparations ; and therefore the Athenians, 
Uk sending Timotheus, took the precaution of restricting his powers in 
the way mentioned by the orator. Timotheus, in return for some 
oenriee which he had done, was helped by the satrap tc get possession of 
flettns and Crithote in the Chersonese. Cornelius Nepos praises the 
Athenian general, because, instead of getting any private recompense 
ftom ArioWzanes, he had looked only to the advantage of his country ; 
while Agesilaas, who had gone out on the same service, took a pecu- 
ikiaiy reward for himself. Timotheus then proceeded to besiege Samos, 
which ¥ras occupied by a Persian garrison, and took it in the course of 
the following year. Isocratw ihe orator, who acted as the aecretaiy of 

VOL.! O 
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not to infiingc your treaty with the king.** 
Uiat Ariobonancs had openly revolted from the kin^ 
that Samos was garrisoned by Cyprothem]|^ under tin 
}K)intment of Tigranes, the king^s deputy, renounood 
intention of assisting Ariobarzanes^ but invested the ■ 
with hb foroes and delivered it. And to this day then 
been no war against you on that account. Mea will 
fight for aggressive purposes so readily as for defeD8iv& 
resist spoliation they strive with all their might ; not i 
gratify ambition : this they will attempt, if there be noi 
hinder them ; but, if prevented, they regard not their c 
ncnts as having done thorn an injury. 

My bc4iof is, that Artemisia would not even oppoM 
enterprise now,* if our state wore embarked in the mea 
Attend a moment and see, whether my calculation be ; 
or wrong. I consider — ^were the king succeeding in al 
designs in Kgypt, Artemisia would make a strenuous < 
to get Rhodes into his power, not from afiection to the ! 
but from a desire, while he tarried in her neighbourii 
to confer an important obligation upon him, so tha 
might give her the most friendly reception: but aino 

TimotheuB, waa at the siego of SamoB, and praises the genen 
having taken it with little or no cost to Athens. 

The occupation of Samos by the Persians was an inMngement < 
peace of Antalcida», by the terms of which the Greek islands wi 
DC independent. Therefore the conduct of Timotheus, in wn 
Samos from Persia, aiforded an apt illustration for the argumc 
Demodthenes. 

^ Leland erroneously translates this as follows: "Nor do 1 i 
that Artemisia will act contrary to these principles." The poeiti 
of the word oiBh shows this to be wrong. Jacobs renders it : O 
ich nun aber, dass Artemisia der Stadt^ wenn sie sich oMif < 
Unternehmen einlie«8e, keinen Wideratand thun tvurde, 

' These words, xX-fifftoy adrris ^tarplfiopros iKtlyoVy which are Ic 
rendered by most translators, suppose the case of Artazerxes hi 
conquered Egypt in person. In that event he would be brought n 
to Caria, than if he bad remained at Susa. Then would Demostl 
put this case here, if he had not heard of an expedition conduct! 
the king in person 1 One can hardly think he would. Leland 
other critics, assuming that Demosthenes speaks of the final inv. 
which led to the conquest of Egypt, explain the words, irpdrr^m 
x{y9Tai Kol SirifAafyrriK^TOs, by suggesting that false rumours may 
come to Athens. This however does not solve the whole difBculty; 
it seems more probable, that there were two occasions on which ^ 
lerxes marched in person against Egypt. See p. 191, note. 
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as they report, having miscarried in his attempts, she 
judges that this island — and so the £Eict is — ^would be of no 
ftirther use to the king at present, but only a fortress to over- 
awe her kingdom and prevent disturbances. Therefore it 
seems to me, she would rather you had the island, without 
ber appearing to have surrendered it, than that he should 
obtain possession. I think indeed, she will send no suc- 
ooors at all,* but, if she do, they will be scanty and feeble. 
As to the king — ^what he will do, I cannot pretend to know ; 
btit this I will maintain, that it is expedient for Athens to 
have it immediately understood, whether he means to claim 
the Khodian city or not : for, if he should, you will have to 
deliberate not on the concerns of Rhodes only, but on those 
of Athens and all Greece. 
I Even * if the Rhodians, who are now in the government, 
f had held it by themselves, I would not have advised you to 
r espouse their cause j not though they promised to do every- 
! thing for you. But I see, that in the beginning, in order to 
put down the democracy, they gained over a certain number 
of citizens, and afterwards biinished those very men, when 
they had accomplished their purpose. I think therefore, 
that people who have been false to two parties,' would be no 
steadier allies to you. And never would I have proffered this 
soonsel, had I thought it would benefit the Rhodian people 
only ; for I am not their state-friend,* nor is any one of them 
eonnected with me by ties of private hospitality. And even 
if both these causes had existed, I would- not have spoken, 
unless I had considered it for your advantage. Indeed, as 
fiir as the Rhodians are concerned, if the advocate for their 

1 To the Rhodian government, in case of Athenian interference : as 
Schsefer rightly explains it. 

* LeUmd mistranslates this: ''Yet, were these Rhodians who now 
pcmuw the oity strong enongh to maintain their possession, I should 
Bok fasve advised vou to grant them aid : " as if Demosthenes actually 
did advise the Athenians to aid the Rhodian government. And then 
lie Ihu s long note, which is transcribed by Jacobs, to explain this mis- 
tnnalation. The meaning of Demosthenes is as follows : — If this had 
been a question not between Rhodes and a foreign power, but only 
between the IKhodian government and the popular party, still I would 
have advised you to side with the latter against the former. 

* /. e. to the people at large, and to the select few whom they asao* 
slated with themselves in the first instance. 

* See p. 97, note 2. 
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deliverance may be allowed to say so^ I am rejoiVed at vrH 
has happened — that, after gmdging to you the recoveiy- 
your rights, they have lost ^eir own liberty ; and, when ■& 
might have had an alliance on equal terms with Greeks ti 
their betters, they are under subjection to barbarians m 
slaves, whom they have admitted into their fortresses.^ ' 
would almost say, that, if you determine to assist them, t^ 
events have tuined out for their good. For, during 'pi 
sperity, I doubt whether they woidd have learned discreiHc 
beiug Rhodians;' but since they are taught by experiemi 
that folly is mightily injurious to men, they may possib 
perhaps become wiser for the future ; and this I think woo 
be no small advantage to them. I say therefore, you shoii 
endeavour to rescue these people, and not harbour rewn 
ment, considering that you too have often been deceiyed 1 
miscreants, but for no such deceit would you allow that j% 
merited punishment yourselves. 

Observe also, men of Athens, that you have waged mai 
wars both against democracies and against oligarchies — ^tli 
indeed you know without my telling — ^but for what cause yc 
have been at war with either, perhaps not one of you 001 
siders. What are the causes 1 Against democratical stat 
your wars have been either for private grievances, when yc 
could not make public satisfaction, or for territory, or boui 

1 Vitmyius relates a stratagem, by which Arlemisia got comple 
dominion of Rhodes. The Khodians had plotted with a party i 
HalicarnassuB to overthrow the Carian government, and sent a flo 
with troops to assist in the execution of their design. The troo] 
landed and advanced to the city, where the inhabitants were range 
under the walls as if to give them a friendly reception. Bat this m 
done by order of Artemisia, who had discovered the plot and laid a 
ambush for the Khodians. They were surrounded and slain. Artemis! 
took their skips, and put a Carian force on board, which sailing 1 
Rhodes, and being mistaken by the people for their own armamei 
returning, got possession of the Rhodian capital. If the story be m 
founded, the occurrence was probably later than this Oration, wKw 
refers to no act of hostility between the Khodians and the ruler < 
Caria. It should be noticed, that besides the capital city of Rhode 
there were other considerable and much more ancient towns in it 
island, Lindus, lalysus, and Camirus. 

' Homer calls the Rhodians ayepoixoit which is translated moffnanifi 
or superbif and seems to be a term of praise. Though the orate 
speaks slightingly of them, tLdy became celebrated for their commert 
Mod their l&wA, 
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or a point of honour, or the leadership : against 
oligarchies, for none of these matters, but for your constitu- 
tion and freedom. Therefore I would not hesitate to say, I 
ttliBk it better that all the Greeks should be your enemies 
with a popular government, than your friends imder oligar- 
diaL For with freemen I consider you would have no diffi- 
cult j in making peace when you chose; but with people 
ander.an oligarchy even friendship I hold to be insecure. It 
19 impossible that the few can be attached to the many, the 
seekers of power to the lovers of constitutional equality. 

I marvd none of you conceive — when the Chians and 
Mitylenseans are governed by oligarchies, when the Rhodians 
apd nearly all people are about being drawn into this slavery 
— ^that our constitution is in the same peril : and none 
consider, it is impossible, if all establishments are on the prin> 
<^ple of oligarchy, that they will let your democracy alone. 
They know too well, that no other people will bring things 
back to the state of liberty : therefore they will wish to 
destroy a government, from which they app4end mischief 
to themselves. Ordinary doers of wrong you may regard as 
enemies to the sufferers only ; they that subvert constitutions 
and transform them into oligarchies must be looked upon, 
I say, as the common enemies to all lovers of freedom. And 
besides, men of Athens, it is right that you, living under self- 
government, should show the same feeling for a free people in 
misfortune, that you would expect others to have for you in 
case of a similar calamity ; which I trust may never befal ! 
Though indeed it may be said that the Rhodians have had 
their deserts, the occasion is not a fit one for triumph : the 
fortunate should always be seen to interest themselves for the 
benefit of the imfortunate, since the future is uncertain to 
all men.^ 

I often hear it said before this assembly, that, when our 
commonwealth was in misfortune, certain people were soU- 
eitous for its preservation; among whom — I will here 

* The Melian orator, in the debate written by Thucydides, warns the 
Athenians not to be crael and oppressive to others, for fear of retaliation 
at some future time ; lest, rendering no mercy, they should find none. 
l>emo6thenes recommends a still higher policy, to succour the unfor- 
tmiate ; to win golden opinions in the hour of prosperity, and eeeiiva 
friends against the day of misfortune. 
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mention a little circumstance of the Argives alone.* I moA 

not have you, fiimous as you have ever been for su 

the distressed, appear in a matter of this kind inferior to 

Argives : who, inhabiting a country adjacent to the 

monians, seeing them to have dominion over land and sea^fil 

not fear or hesitate to show their attachment to yon, but etft 

passed a vote — when ambassadors had come from Lacedsfttii 

(as we arc told) to demand certain Athenian refngeea — tbjl^l 

unless they de])arted before sunset, they should be adjndpl 

enemies. Would it not be disgraceful, my country men,' !{ 

when the commons of Argos dreaded not the power ttf 

empire of the Lacedsomonians in those times, you, who lOf 

Athenians, should be frightened at a person of barbafUB 

ongin, and a woman too ? They indeed might all^e, tid 

they have often been defeated by the Lacedsemonians : wboMi 

you have often vanquished the king, and not onoe bea 

defeated either by the king himself or by his subjects ; for, I 

ever the king has obtained an advantage over our state, III 

has obtained it in this way — and in no other — hy bribing fti 

betrayers of Greece and the basest of her people. And eta 

such advantage has not benefited him. At the very time, whtt 

he had enfeebled Athens by aid of the LacedGBmonians, joi 

will find him struggling for his kingdom with Clearchna an 

Cyrus.' Thus he has neither beaten us openly, nor done him 

self any good by his intrigues. Tliere are some, I obaervi 

who are used to slight Philip ' as a person of no aooount, bn 

^ This occurred soon after the Peloponnesian war, when Athens wt 
under the dominion of the thirty tyrants, and a large number of Aikt 
MSLU. citizens were compelled to seek safety in exile. 

^ It Mas to the pecuniary assistance of Persia, obtained by fl 
management of Lysander, that the Spartans were mainly indebted fi 
their succcks in the Peloponnesian war. A few years afterwards Cjn 
who had been most active in the Spartan cause, marched from k 
province in Asia Minor to contend for the crown with his brotlM 
Artaxerxes. Clearchns commanded the Greek mercenaries in h 
service. The death of Cyrus, who was slain charging at the he a d < 
his troops in the battle of Cunaxa, delivered Artaxerxes and his kioj 
dom from further danger. This expedition is the subject of Xenoi^iei 
Anal)a8it}. The retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, (after the treaeheroi 
murder of their generals,) under the skilful conduct of Xenoplu 
himself, is one of the most interesting pieces of Grecian historj. 

* About a year only had elapsed since the speaking of the lii 
Philippic. Whatever effect that speech may have produced at the tiin 
it seems to have made no lasting impression The inaction of Phil 
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dfead the king as an enemy terrible to any that he chooses. 
However, if we are not to oppose the one, because he is con- 
tanptible, and yield everything to the other, because he is 
.formidable, against whom shall we take the field, Athenians? 
There are persons here, men of Athens, famous for advo- 
eatixig the rights of others against you; to whom I would 
give one little piece of advice — to undertake the defence of 
your rights against others, that they may set an example of 
dutiful conduct. It is absurd for any one to instruct you in 
the principles of justice, without acting justly himself: and it 
is not just, that a citizen should have considered the argu- 
ments against you, and not the arguments in your favour. 
Look you, I pray ! How happens it there is none in Byzan- 
tium, who will admonish them not to take possession of 
Chaloedon,^ which belongs to the king, and you held it once, 
and by no manner of title is it theirs ? — also that they are 
uot to make Selymbria,^ a city formerly in your alliance, 
tributary to themselves, and that Byzantium is not to deter- 
mine the limits of the Selymbrian territory, contrary to the 
oaths and the treaties, by which it is declared that the cities 
shall be independent? And none has there been to advise 
Mausolus in his lifetime, none since his death to advise Arte- 
nuffla, not to seize upon Cos^ and Rhodes and other Grecian 

In the two foUowlDg yeara relieved the AthenianR from any immediate 
ttpprehenBion of danger. They were roused to new alarm by the 
ruptare of Philip with Olynthus. 

^ GhalcedoUj founded by the Megarians on the Asiatic coast of the 
BoAphorus, was called the city of the blind, because the settlers had 
overlooked the more beautiful spot on the European coast, where after- 
wards Byzantium (site of the modem Constantinople) was built. The 
fiite of Ohalcedon, like many other towns similarly situated, was to fall 
alternately under the dominion of Persia, Athens, and Lacedaemon. 
It was taken from the Lacedaemonians by Alcibiades, but surrendered to 
Lysander after the decisiye battle of ^gos-Potamos. The peace of 
Antalcidas restored it to Persia. At this time the Byzantines, who had 
Acquired considerable power since the Social war, were endeavouring to 
draw it over to their alliance. 

s Selymbria is on the Propontine coast, between Byzantium and 
pBrinthwL 

* The island of CO0, celebrated as the birthplace of Hippocrates 
tiie physician and Apelles the painter, lies a little off the coast of 
Caria, not lar from Halicamassus. It is mentioned in the Oration on 
the Peace, ihat Cos, Chios, and Rhodes were seized upon by the Carian 
goverKiment (S^e p. 80.) Shortly before this time the city of Co«> Vv^ 
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cities, which the king their master oeded by hia txeaijto' 
Greeks, and for which the Greeks of chat period 
numerous perils and honourable contosts. Or» if tfaey 
both of them' such a monitor, yet seemingly there 
to follow his advice. 

I esteem it a just measure, to restore the Rhodian dofll ' 
craoy : yet, granting it were not just, when I look afc All 
conduct of thc% people, I conceive it right to adTiie~fl| 
measure.' And why? Because, Atheuians, if aU m 
were inclined to observe justice, it would be disgraoeliilfi 
us alone to refuse; but, when all the rest are seeking tt; 
power to do wrong, for us to profess high principle fill 
undertake no enterprise, would in my opinion be not jnsfiflfc 
but cowardice. I see that men have their rights allffini 
them in proportion to their power : of which I can prodnfll 
an example familiar to you all. There are two trealidi 
l)ctvveen the Greeks and the king ; that which our repabb 
made, which is imiversally praised, and this latter one^ oofft' 
eluded by the Lacedaemonians, which is the subject of oon* 
plaint.' And the definition of rights in both tbe treatki-fa 

been rebuilt on a scale of great splendour, and had become one of thi 
richest and most beautiful in Greece. 

* 7.0. the Byzantines and Artemisia. 

* Demosthenes may seem here to be setting up expediency sgiinit 
right and justice ; but his reasoning, properly understood, does not 
amount to this. He means to say— in the politics of nations it is im- 
possible, that the same rules of justice, which ought to rogalate tliii 
conduct of individuals towards each other, can be strictly applied. To 
a great people, in order that they may perform their duty to wetkv 
states and administer justice on a large scale, the maintenance of power 
is essential. They must not permit their neighbours, because they aie 
nominally at peace with them, to commit aggressions upon neutral stateik 
The end of such acquiescence would be the destruction of their own 
empire. Such is the principle on which in moderA times our own and 
other governments have frequently gone to war, to preserve tbe balancfi 
of power in Europe. To apply this argument to the prefient case- 
Persia has a treaty of peace with Athens : therefore Athens ought not 
to attack Persia. But Persia has oppressed Rhodes : therefore Athem 
may break the treaty with Persia, because Persia has committed an 
injustice, tending (at least in its remote consequence) to ruin Athene. 
In reality the protection of Rhodes against Persia is not an act of 
injustice ; but granting for ar^ment's sake that it is, Athens has done 
right in committing it ; and the discuaa' in about justice or injustice ii 
nothing but a verbal dispute. 

* The first : f these treaties is supposed to be the peace of Cimoi^ 
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out Such means you will possesB, if you are sapposed i»\ 
the common protectors of Grecian liberty. It i% doal 
very difficult for you to adopt proper measures. The 
maukiud have one battle to fight^ namely, against 
avowed enemies : if they conquer those, nothing hinderttki 
accompliishiug their desires. You, Atheniausi, have a dooUil 
contest ; that which the lest have, and also another, prior to 
that, and more arduous : for you must in council overoonm ' 
faction, who act among you in systematic opposition taAli 
state. Since therefore through these men it is impoMlh 
for any good measure to be effected without a Btxvm 
the natural consequence is that you lose many ndinnfM^' 
Perhaps the chief cause wny so many adopt this tiorS 
politics without scruple, is the support fUSbrded them by tM 
hirers : at the same time you are yourselves chaigeable ifl^ 
blame. You ought, Athenians, to hold the same o^nifll 
concerning the post of civil duty, as you hold oonceming tit 
military. What is that ? You consider that one, who deierti 
the post assigned by his general, should be degraded and 
deprived of constitutional privileges.^ It is right theiefore^ 
that men who desert the political post received firom thdr 
ancestors, and support oligarchical measure&f, should be dis- 
abled to act as your counsellors. Among your allies you 
regard those to be the most attached, who have sworn to have 
the same friends and enemies with yoiuselves ; and yet of 
your statesmen you esteem those the most fisdthful^ who to 
your certain knowledge have sided with the enemies of 
Athens. 

However — matter of accusation against these men, matter 
of censure against the people, is not hard to discover : the 
difficulty is to know, by what counsels or what conduct our 
present evils may be repaired. This perhaps is not the occa^ 
sion to speak of all : could you only give effect to your policy 
by some useM effort, things in general perhaps, one after 
another, would go on improving. My opinion is, that you 
should take this enterprise vigorously in hand, and act 

^ An Athenian who deserted the army in time of war was liable to 
prosecution by a procesb called \€iiro(rrparlov ypatfyfi. One who deserted 
bis post or rank was. liable to a Kearora^iov ypapii. A conviction for 
either of such offences was followed by disfranchisement, irintau The 
Generals were the presidipg magistrates, who took cognizance of these 
matters. 
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worthily of the state, remembering, that you love to hear 
m^i praise your ancestors and recount their exploits and 
speak of their trophies. Consider then, your forefathers 
erected these, not that you may view and a(hnire them only 
bat that you may imitate also the virtues of the dedicators.' 



^ The speech of Demosthenes produced no effect Athens abstaiiie 
-from intenerenoe ; the Bhodians continued under the government of a 
fifigafchy, and subjection to Caria. (See pp. 80 and 167 of this TolumQ^. 
jLrismvah died soon after the delivery of this Oration, having reigned 
two years. She is said to have been inconsolable for the death of he* 
hudband Mausolus, whose ashes she drank dissolved in scented watey 
and to whose memory she paid the most extravagant honours. Th. 
monnment which she erected was so magnificent as to be considered 
cue of the wonders of the world ; and from this the name of Math 
ifiewm, has been applied to all sepulchres built on a grand scale. She 
invited the most eminent literary men to her court, and offered a reward 
Ibr the best funeral panegyric Theopompus the historian, a native of 
Oiiios, and pupil of Isocrates, gained the prize. Artemisia was succeeded 
«& die throne by her brother Idrieus, who leigned seven yeare 
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THE ORATION FOR THE MEGALOPOLITAMa j^ 



THB ABamClHT. 

^legalopolU was an Arcadian city near tbe frontien of T^^aa hI^ i^ ijj^ 
founaed in the year b.o. 871, and, being desired for the metrt^poUiifll 
the whole Arcadian people, who then united themaeWet into ma 
body, it waa built on a scale of magnitude corresponding with fhit 
purpose, having a circumference of more than six milea» and noelvid 
the name of the ffreat city, Next to Athens, it is said to hmwe bMB 
the most beautiful city in Greece. The population was obtained fey 
migration from the existing Arcadian towns, no less tbaa £k^ 
of which were required to contribute to it. Most of these van 
entirely deserted %y their inhabitants, others were reduced to ths 
condition of villages dependent on Megalopolis. A supreme cobmU 
of ten thousand, taken from the whole Arcadian body, held thiir 
public deliberations in the capital. About half a century afterwaid^ 
when it was besieged by Polyspcrchon, there were found to be fifleen 
thousand citizens capable of bearing arms in its defence. 

The chief object of building this metropolis was, to establish • pc^ 
manent union among the Arcadians and preserve their national 
independence. Before that time, the Arcadians as a body had 
very little influence in the affairs of Peloponnesus, though they 
occupied a large portion of its territory. They had goneruly been 
in the alliance of Sparta, whose armies they strengthened by a brave 
and hardy race of soldiers. It was therefore the policy of Sparta to 
keep them feeble and divided among themselves. In the time of tbe 
Peloponnesian war Mantinea, then the principal city of Arcadia^ 
formed a small confederacy among her neighbours, renounced her 
connexion with the Lacedsemonians, and joined an offensive alliance 
with Athens and Argos. But this was soon put an end to. The 
Mantineans were compelled, by the success of the Lacedasmoniaa 
arms, to abandon their confederacy ; and at a later period, B.a 8S7« 
paid dearly for their disaffection to Sparta, by having their city 
dismantled and being dispersed into villages. 

The defeat of the Spartans at Leuctra changed the aspect of affidra in 
Greece. The prestige of ancient victory was gone ; and it was seen 
found that the vast alliance, of which Sparta had been the head, aaa 
which had enabled her for many years to give the law to Greeos, 
would crumble almost entirely away. One of the first effects of thii 
change in Peloponnesus was the rebuilding of Mantinea j which waa 
soon followed by the establishment of Megalopolis. But the heaviest 
blow to the pride and power of Lacedsemon was tne loss of her 
ancient province of Messenia^ which for more than three centuries 
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had oeen the fairest portion of her domain. Whether the ArcaJiani 
could haye maintained their independence against Sparta without 
foreign aid, may perhaps be doubted ; but this last reTolution was 
wholly due to the arms of Thebes and the genius of Epaminondas. 

fhtkt general, having assembled a large army in Boeotia, marched across 
the isthmuR and was joined in Ar^ia by his Peloponnesian allies. 
At the bead of an oTerpowering force he invaded and ravaged 
Laoonia. Troops of divers people — who not many years before bad 
followed the Lacedaemonians in their wars, or would hardly have 
dared to face them in the field — Thebans, Phocians, Locrians, 
Eubceans, Thessalians, Acamanians, Argives, Arcadians, Eleans, 
inarched now almost without opposition to the g^tes of Sparta ; and 
nothing but the shadow of the Spartan name preserved that haughty 
capital from destruction. Epaminondas did not venture to make 
a general assault upon the town, but, after continuing bis ravages for 
tome time longer, proceeded to execute his well-laid scheme, which 
lie rightly judged would reduce Sparta to the condition of a second 
or third-rate power in Greece. 

The Messenian population had long been, like the Laconian helots, in 
a state of vassalage to Sparta, but were ripe for insurrection at any 
favourable opportunity, as they had proved during the Athenian 
occupation of Pylus. The march of Epaminondas into Laconia was 
the signal for a universal rising of that people, who were now again 
to form a nation, and to build a capital city under the protection of 
the Theban general. But it was not only the existing inhabitants 
of the country, by whom this task, of reconstituting the nation, was 
to be accomplished ; for which, after their long nervitude, they might 
not have been so well fitted by themselves. Messenian exiles from 
every quarter, and especially those of Naupactun, who had been 

. expelled after the Peloponnesian war, and migrated to Sicily and 
Anrica^ were invited to return* to their ancient home, and assist in 
the glorious restoration. It has been mentioned as a remarkable 
example of the love of country, that these exiles, during so long an 
absence, had jealously preserved their ancestral usages and the 
purity of their original language. They returned in great numbers 
and formed the nucleus of a Messenian government. The new 
city was founded on the site of the ancient Ithome, Epaminondas 
laying the first stone, and received the name of Messcne. This was 
8.0. 869. 

The humiliation of Sparta was now complete. She had no power to 
disturb the new settlement She was hemmed in by a chain of 
enemies, who cut off her communication with Peloponnesus : by the 
Hessenians on the west, the Arcadians and Argives on the north. 
Her war with Thebes continued for eight more years. The succour 
of Athens and her few remaining allies saved her from further dis- 
asters ; and the death of her great enemy, .Epaminondas, brought on 
a gv^nAral peace, b.o. 861. 

IProtfi tbt) negotiations of this peace the LacedoBmonians kept aloof, 
refusing to acknowledge tlie independence of Messenia, which thev 
regarded as a deep disgrace to themselves. Their spirit, though 
depressed, was not extinKuished i and they only waited (or sxv ovv^^ 
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tnnitj of recoTering their lost dominion. Archiiam m, mm. i 
Agesilaas, who had acquired honour in the late war bj the temk 
victory, (in which he defeated the Arcadians and Ai;|^tq8 wiAnt 
losing a single Spartan life,) kept aliye the ambitions hopes of tt 
countrymen, and continually stimulated them to fresh ezeitloiiii Hi 
was a man of ardent character ; to rccoyer Messenia was the priaflU 
object of his desire; in which he had even been enooimgedif 
a pamphlet of Isocrates, entitled Archidamus, and still extaai h 
the course of seven or eight years events occurred which favonndfti 
views of this prince. There had been disturbances in AresdiiL -Tk 
Sacre<l war had broken out, in which the principal parties were Fhbdi 
and Thc1)eH. An obrttinate struggle was yet going on ; neither psrtr 
had gained any decisive advantage, and both were gp^eatly weaksMi 
The l*hocian frcncrnU had carried the war into the enemy's oooubr; 
some of the lk(M)tian towns had been taken ; and the Thebaiii» d» 
tressed at home, and burdened with heavy expenses, seemed no loogv 
in a condition to aM^ist their Peloponnesian allies. 

Dndcr these circumHtanccf*, about the year 863, Archidamus thon^ttki 
time had arrived to effect a counter-revolution, which should rastoiA 
the influence of his country. His real aim was the destmetlaB 
of Megalopolis and Messene. But to avow this purpose, or attsmpl 
to execute it without further pretext than the aesire to saftiiQf 
Spartan ambition, might have drawn on him the hostility of thoie 
states, which were unconnected with the Theban alliance. Aeeor^ 
ingly, he conceived the idea of announcing a principle, which wovU 
secure certain advantages to the states hostile to Thebes, and indoee 
them to concur in his own sclieme of aggrandizement. He gave it 
out, that ancient rights ought to be resumed; that Athens should 
have Oropus, the towns of Thespise, Plataea, and Orchomenns should 
be restored : Elis and Phlius should have certain claims conceded to 
them. While he published these declarations, he kept in the back 
ground that portion of the scheme, in which Sparta was interested, 
viz. the recovery of Mcssenia and the dissolution of the ArcadiM 
union. 

Notwithstanding all the care which Archidamus took to conceal Ui 
views, they conld not fail to be apparent ; and it wan soon nnderstood 
that the warlike preparations in Laconia were designed against 
Megalopolis. Two embassies were sent at the same time to Atlien% 
one by the Spartans, and one by the Megalopolitans, each to solicit 
assistance in the approaching war. The Spartan ambassadois r^ 
minded the Athenians of their former alliance, and showed wliat 
advantage would accrue to them from the plan of Archidamn% hj 
which Thebes their old enemy would be depressed. The Metro- 
politan deputies urged the justice of their own cause, and the danger 
that would result from the revival of Spartan supremacy. 

There were many speakers on both sides in the Athenian assemUy- 
Demosthenes espoused the cause of the Megalopolitans, and deliyered 
what Auger pronounces to be one of the most subtle of his orations. 
He begins bv eondemning the warmth with which both parties had 
assailed their aciversariss. It became them, (he argues,) without any 
^ling or prgudice fo/ x against either of the contending states, to 
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- ' decide the qaestion by reference to justice and the good of Athena 

-^ Joatice required that no people should be oppressed by another 

^*r Their alliance with Sparta had been based on that principle, and 

'~*'l'they had saved her from ruin ; but if Sparta commenced ambitious 

.^-enterprises inconsistent with the spirit of their alliance, they were 

*^'5^^^^^^ "^ breaking it off. It was the interest of Athens, that 

*% . neither Sparta nor Thebes should be too powerful. The dissolution 

^ of Megalopolis would lead to the re-conquest of Messenia, and that 

' '■ would destroy the balance of power in Peloponnesus. The advantage 

^: vflbred to Athens might be obtained in a more honourable manner, 

^ ' without sacrificing the Peloponnesians ; and as to Thebes, it was 

\'l>etter to weaken her by conferring an obligation upon her allies, and 

*- attaching them to Athens, than by allowing them to suffer iigustice. 

Jt appears to me, Athenians, that both are in fault, they 

who have spoken for the Arcadians and they who have spoken 

for the Lacedsemonians. For as if they were deputies from 

i eitber people, not citizens of Athens, to which both direct 

^ '^ii^ir embassies, they accuse and attack one another. This 

g[ mi^t be the duty of the envoys ; but to speak independently 

1 (Oil the question, and consider your interests dispassionately, 
B %a8 the part of men who presume to offer counsel here. I 

2 wally think — setting aside the knowledge of their persons 
^ ttod their Attic tongue — many would take them for either 

■ Arcadians or Laconians. 

M ' I see how vexatious a thing it is to advise for the best 

■ For when you are carried away by delusion, some taking one 
g ri&w and some another, if any man attempts to advise a 
I middle course, and you are too impatient to listen, he will 
I please neither party and fall into disgrace with both. How- 
.= ever, if this be my case, I will rather myself be thought a 
'. tiabbler, than leave you to be misled by certain people, con- 
i trai^ to my notion of Athenian interests. On other points 

I wfll speak, with your permission, afterwards; but will begin 
with principles admitted by all, and explain what I consider 
jonr wisest course. 

Well then : no man will deny it to be good for Athens, 
tiiat both the Lacedaemonians and our Th'xban neighbours 
^iould be weak. But things are in this sort of position, if we 
may form a conjecture from the statements repeatedly made 
in our assembly — the Thebans will be weakened by the reesta- 
Uishment of Orchomenus,* Thespise, and Plateea; the Lacedce- 

1 The Boeotian cities were at an early period connected by a federal 
onion, each having an independent government. Thebea ^«& %^> iV^k&vi 
head, and received a conncil of deputies from lYie \eah|^\i<d. ^n«\1 ^n»^a 
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moniaim will grow powerful again, if they Balidne AraAljV ^ 
take Megalopolis. We must mind therefore, that ve riBj ^ 
not the one i)eople to wax mighty and formidable, bdbi^Hl ' 
other hii8 l>ecomc weak ; tliat the power of LaoedBmaHT « 
not iiicrcnAc (unremarked by us) in a greater degree ^^■f_ 
is well for that of Thel)es t3 be reduced. For we shill ^H^ 
say tlilH, that wo should like to have LaoedaemoniaDi ^^aUr^ 
of Thel)aiis for our rivals. It is not this we are aimoni^r^ 
but tliat neither may have the means of injuring ns : wlB'^' 
we enjoy the best security. X^ 

])ut granting this ought to be so ' — it were Bcandalov ^E^ 
8<M)th, to take those men for allies, against whom we ^^^^ 
aiTayod at Mantinoa, and then to assist them agaimt^P^ 
IK'o])ks with whom we sliored the peril of that day. I^C! ^ 
so too, hilt with one a<idition — ^"provided the othttB »f ^ 
willing to act justly.** If all will ohooso to observe peaoe^K^ 

appoint 0(1 a I)(cutarck, who took his share of militaiy oommiaA^E^a 
Bonio other czocutivu duticit. In process of time Thebes asserted ii^^~^ 
pcrial authority over the federal cities, and most of them wereoompd^p ' 
to fiubinit. PlatwA cHpouMid the alliance of Athens, and for a i4l 
time ei^oycd her protection, but in the Peloponnesian war fell a Tkiyf-g 
to Thobuu revenge. The exiles returned and rebuilt the city after^Pe* 
peace of Antulcidas, but it was again destroyed by the Thebiuis ba ^w^^ 
Thcspieo was destroyed about the same time; haying long been soqMJV'^^ 
of disaffection to Thebes and faTOiir to Athens. The Thehans had VJ^ 
mantled its waHs in the Peloponnesian war, though the flower of V^ 
Thespian youth had fallen in their cause at the battle of DeUn^ 
OrchomcnuB was taken and depopulated by the Thebans b.o 888. TImP^^^ 
bad renolvcd on that measure some years before, but were indooed ^IF[^ 
Epaminondas to change their intention. Afterwards, being alarmed w^^ 
a conspiracy of certain Orchomenian exiles, they fell upon the cJt jft^ 
massacred the adult eitizens, and sold the women and childieo ftff*! 
slaves. During the Phocian war, and shortly before or after the date ^M 
this Oration, Orchomenus was seized upon by the Phoeian genenlifr 
Onomarchus, and occupied as a fortified post. At the close of that mr i*^ 
it was delivered by Philip to the Thebans, who razed it to the grooiii 1^ 
After the battle of Chssronea Philip caused all these three dtiA^'P 
PJatsea, Thespiae, and Orchomenus, to be restored. |)( 

■ Viz. that neither Lacedaemonians nor Thebans should be powerftf p 
&C. Most of the translators seem to have neglected the word \u9 in |<o 
this clause. Jacobs has : Aher dieses AUes zugegeben. Auger : ** Nods' 7 
conviendrons peut-dtre de ce point." Pabst and Francis commit the '^ 
same error. Leland errs only in giving too much force to Secy : ** But it ^ 
will be said — ^yes 1 this is indeed a point of utmost momeni." ^ 

The force of the argument is not impaired by this trifling error. Bat ^ 
inattention to minutiss bometim<ds leads to considerable mistakes ; and '^ 
I the] Dfore notice it for the bake of the atn lent. 
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..not help the Megalopolitans ; for there will be uo neces- 

and thus we shall be in uo oppositJou to our fellows in 

; one people are, as they profess, our allies already, the 

'will become so now. And what more could we desire f 

^should they' attempt injustice and determine on war— 

-if this be the only question, whether we ought or ouglit 

abandon Megalopolis to the Lacedsemonians, although 

btild be unjust, I concede the point; let things take their 

■e, don't oppose your former partners in danger : but if 

all know, that after taking that city they will march to 

Messene, let any of the speakers who are now so hard 

the M^alopolitans tell me, what in that case he will 

us to do. None will declare. However, you all know, 

you would be obliged to support them, whether these 

recommend it or not, both by the oaths that we have 

to the Messenians,' and because it is expedient that 

city should be preserved. Reflect therefore in your 

whether it would be more noble and generous, to begin 

r.'resistance to Lacedsemonian aggression with the defence 

jjj6. the Laeedsemonians ; whom the orator does not expressly 
|e, because they are uppermost in his mind, since the clause ending 
kriptev. 

This engagement was probably entered into at the general peace, 

was concluded after the battle of Mantinea, and by which the 

mians, as well as other states of Greece, recognised the independence 

^nia. Pausanias mentions, that at this iSne, when the assistance 

[Athens was prayed for by the Messenians, it was promised in the 

tt of a Spartan invasion. 

is quite clear from the argument of Demosthenes, that the claims 
K^galopolis upon the Athenians stood upon a different footing from 
of Messene, not being grounded upon any former alliance. Yet 
the .narratiye of Diodoros, XV. 94, we read that the Athenians sent 
I body of troops under Pammenes to quell an insurrection in Arcadia^ 
ib&eh broke out in about a year's time after the peace, and threatened 
ib dissolve the Megalopolitan community ; that Pammenes reduced the 
naloontents to submission, and compelled those who had seceded from 
Hfl^opolis, and gone back to their ancient homes, to return to the 
itmtaL The name of Pammenes, a distinguished Theban general and 
league of Epaminondas, pretty well indicates (as Thirlwall has 
onmed) that ei}/3a/ovs ought to be read in Diodorus instead of 
h09^aiaus. Besides, (independently of the proof afforded by this 
Iration,) what could be more improbable, than that the Megalopolitans 
hould 80 soon after the battle of Mantinea request the assistance of 
Lthens, their opponenti On the other hand, what more probable, thau 
hat they should solicit the aid of Thebe% their allyl 
VOL, L F 
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of Megalopolis, or with that of Messene. Toa trill pi 
considered as protectors of the Arcadians^ and strivu^g ft 
maintenance of that peace, for which yoa exposed yoM 
in tlie battle-field : whereas then it will be maniftii^-ii 
world, that you desire Messene to stand not bo much ft 
sake of justice, as for fear of Lacedsamon. Our purponi 
our actions should always be just ; but we must a&o be dl 
tliat they are attended with advantage. 

There is an argument of this kind urged by mT oppii 

that we should attempt to recover Oropus,* Imd, if we 

make enemies of the men who would assist us to gaifii 

shall have no allies. I also say, we should try to fc 

Oropiis : but, that Lacedeemon will be our enemy, if w 

alliance with the Arcadians who wish to be our Menid^ 

of all men, I consider, are not at liberty to assert^ idki 

suaded you to assist the Lacedaemonians in their hb 

iauger. The men who argue thus actually persuaded i 

vheu all the Peloponnesians' came to Al^ns and dani 

narch with you against the LacedsBmonians— to rcgott 

■ ij 

' Oropai was on the confines of Attica and BoBOtis^on the eoetj 
•ite Eretria in Euboaa. It anciently belonged to Athena^ bat taq 
changed masten. In the twentieth year of the Peloponnedaii 
was betrayed to the Boeotians and Eretrians. It became iudepiitk 
the close of the war ; bat a few yean after, the Thebana took mi0 
<tf some internal disturbances to seise upon the city, which ti 
moved nearly a mile from the coast, and annexed to the BcBotjla 
federacy. A new revolution some time after restored it to Athen 
in the vear 866 b.o. ThemisoUy ruler of Eretria, got possession of 
the aid of some exiles. The Athenians marched against hiaa, '"b 
Thebons also making their appearance with an army, they were ii 
to leave Oropus under Thebim protection, until the dispute oo 
amicably settled. The Thebans however kept it in their own ] 
and so it remained nntil after the battle of Chseronea, when Phili 
it up to the Athenians. 

' This statement accords not with the narrative of Xenopiia 
makes no mention of such an application to Athens, though ha 
that the Athenians invited a congress to their own city, whi 
attended by many of the Peloponnesians. Diodorus however retaiti 
in the second year after the battle of Leuctra the Spartans sent a ftm 
Arcadia, and took possession of Orchomenus ; that they were afta 
defeated by Lycomedes of Mantinea, but the Arcadians, still i 
the power of Sparta, even after they had been joined by the Eloai 
Argives, sent an embassy for assistance to Athens. Thi Ath 
having refused their request, they applied to the Thebans^ who s 
army under Epaminondas and Pislopidas. 
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pnntoma, (on which ocoouut, as a last resotirce, they applied 
tQ. (Hiebes^) and to contribure money and risk your lives for 
lib#. safety of LaoedsBmon. You would hardly, I think, have 
bft0D^diiqp!O0ed to save them, had they told yon, that after their 
i^yntaxnod, unless you sufifeied them to have their own way 
Wi commit ii^ustice again, they should owe you no thankp 
ihf.ywr protection. And indeed, however repugnant it may 
be to the designs of the Spartans, that we should adopt the 
JMlMbdian alliance, surely then: gratitude, for having been 
taiv^ by us in a crisiB of extreme peril, ought to outweigh 
Uieir res^itment for being checked in their aggression now. 
How then can they avoid assisting you to gain Oropus. or 
hsing thought the basest of mankind 1 By the gods I can- 
not see. 

r I w<»ider also to hear it argued, that, if we espouse the 
^roadian alliance and adopt these measures, our state will be 
^hai^geable with inconstancy and bad £uth. It seems to me, 
O Athenians, the reverse. Why 1 Because no man, I appre- 
hend, will question, that in defending the Lacedsemonians, and 
the Thebans* before them, and lastly the Euboeans,' and 
making them afterwards her allies, our republic has always 
had one and the same object. What is that ? To protect 
:fhe injured. If this be so, the inconstancy will not be ours, 
Jbat theirs who refuse to adhere to justice; and it will appear, 
that while circumstances change, through people continually 
encroaching, Athens changes not 

It seems to me, the LacedsBmonians are acting the part of 
yety crafty men. For now they say, that the Eleans ought 
to reoover a certain part of Triphylia,' the Phliasians Trioa- 

* He allndes to the war that followed the fieizure of the Oadmea, 
eomioenoed by the iuTaaioQ of Cleombrotus B.a 878. 8ee the Historical 
Abetraet 

■ When the Thehana attempted to get lOflseasion of the island. See 
ibe Ocation on the Ohenonese, p. 118. 

* Tiiphylia was a small province on the Oyparissian bay, between 
JBa and Mesaenia. Concerning this there had been many disputes 
.batweoi the Eleans and tiie Arcadians. The chief town was Lepreum, 
vUeh in the Peloponnesian war became the cause of a rupture between 
JBiia and Sparta. The Eleans had assisted Lepreum against the 
Arcadians, on condition of receiving half the Leprean territory : for 
whieh the Lepreans norwards paid a sort of rent or tribute of one 
lahsnt to Olympian Jupiter. On their refusing to pay this during the 
war the matter was referred to Sparta, who decided in favour of ihA 

p2 
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rsjium,' oertain other AroadiaDS their territory, and « 
Oropus : not from a desire to see us each posaessiiig our of||l | 
— &r from this — it would he late for them to have beo(M|l | 
generous — hut to make it appear as if they helped aU-ij 1 1 
recover their claims, so that, when they mardh themaelTeiii 
attack Messene, all these people may readily join and aaiij[ 
them, or he deemeA ungratefdl, after having obtained Hm 
concurrence in the question of their own several daima^ fi| 
not returning the obligation. My opinion is, firsts that a^ 
state, even witliout sacrificing any Arcadian people to Sji 
Lacedsemonians, may recover Oropus, both with their ai^i 
they ore willing to be just, and that of others who hold w 
Theban usurpation ought not to be tolerated. Seoondb^ 
supposing it were evident to us, that, unless we permit ill 
Lacedaemonians to reduce the Peloponnese, we cannot oUak 
possession of Oropus, allow me to say, I deem it more adn 
sable to let Oropus alone, than to abandon Messene anl 
Peloponnesus to the Lacedsemonians. I imagine, the questidi 
between us and them would soon be about other mattflwi 
However — I will forbear to say what occurs to me— onl|t 
I think, we should in many respects be endangered. 

Lepreans ; whereupon the Eleans went oyer to the alliance of Argtm al 
Athens. In the year b.o. 866, the Arcadians were in poMeaalM 4 
Triphylia, when a body of their exiles who had fled to Elis Mrirtod thl 
fileans to surprise Lasion, one of the Triphylian towna. A war tbM 
broke out l>etween Arcadia and Elis, in wnich the EleaiM gm4 
suffered, though at the dose of the war they distingaiihed tliniimlwi 
by a yictory, gained oyer the Arcadians and Argiyes at Olympiai B 
was the time of the fcstiytd, which the enemy had determmed li 
celebrate under the presidency of Pisa ; the games had aetoally bcgo^ 
when they were yigorously attacked and ^uted l^ the Eleans on tkl 
sacred ground. 

^ Tricaranum was a fortress in the iTLiiasian territoiy. The fitfd 
Phlius was on the confines of Argolis, Achaia, and Arcadia. Dnilag 
the Theban war, when most of their allies had deserted the ^jMtiriK 
monians, Phlius continued faithful, and was exposed to the attadki 4 
her neighbours. The Argiyes fortified Tricaranum, and kept it M i 
hostile post; making incursions to plunder the Phliasian cooniij, tai 
attack the city, which at one time was nearly surprised by an Aigiv^ 
Arcadian force assisted by some exiles. The Pnliasians^ whose oo^ 
Htancy is praised by Xenophon, baffled all the attempts of thdr 
enemies. In the year 866 Chares the Athenian was sent to their 
a<Mistance, and took Thyamia, another hostile fortress occupied by tM 
Sicyonians. Tricaranum, it seems, remained in possession of thl 
Argiyes. See further as to the histoiy af Phliuei, p 1 75« 
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A3 to what the M^alopolitans have done against you (as 
they say) under the influenoe of Thebes, it is absurd to bring 
ttuit now as a chaige against them, and yet, when they proffer 
Uieir fiiendship, with an intention of doing you good instead 
of harm, to mistrust and look for an excuse to reject them, 
without considering that, the more zealous they prove this 
people to have been in the Theban cause, the more will they 
themselves deserve your anger, for having depiived Athens of 
such allies, when they appUed to her before they applied to 
Diebes. It looks indeed, as if they wished a second time to 
torn these people to another alliance. 

I am sure — ^to judge from rational observation — ^and I 
think most Athenians will agree with me, that, if the Lace- 
dsranonians take Megalopolis, Messene will be in danger ; and^ 
if they take that also, I predict that you and the Thebans 
win be allies. Then it is much better and more honourable 
for us, to receive the Theban confederacy as our friends, and 
resist Lacedsemonian ambition, than, out of reluctance to 
preserve the allies of Thebes, to abandon them now, and have 
afterwards to preserve Thebes herself, and be in fear also for 
our own safety. I cannot but regard it as perilous to our 
State, should the Lacedaemonians take Megalopolis, and again 
beoome strong. For I see, they have undertaken this war, 
not to defend themselves, but to recover their ancient power : 
what were their designs, when they possessed that power, you 
perhaps know better than I, and therefore may have reason 
to be alarmed. 

I would fain ask the men, who tell us and say, they detest 
the Thebans and the Lacedsemonians, whether they detest 
whom they detest respectively out of regard to you and your 
interests, or detest Thebans for the sake of Lacedsemonian8> 
and Lacedaemonians for the sake of Thebans. If for their 
sakes, to neither as rational beings ought you to listen : if 
they say for your sake, wherefore do they exalt either people 
unduly) It is possible, surely possible, to humble Thebes 
without increasing the power of Lacedsemon. Aye ; and 
it is much easier too. I will endeavour to show you how. 

It is well known, that up to a certain point all men (how- 
ever disinclined) are ashamed not to observe justice, and that j 
tliey openly oppose the transgressors, especially where any 4 
people suffer damage : it will be found moTeoNet,\)aa.\.'?^aaX " 
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mars Tverything, and originates every mischief la tiia tnil 
lingnesB to obs^e justice unifornilj. Therefore^ that naad 
obrtacle may arise to the depression of Thebes, let us dsH 
that Thespiae and Orchomenns and Platssa oag^t to ^iil^ 
established, and let us oo-operate with their jieople andoilv 
others to assist us — just and honourable were this^ nM 
regard with indifiSarenee the extermination of anoient dtti^ 
but let us not abandon Megalopolis and Measetie ta tfail^ 
gressorsy nor, on the pretence of Thespia and ^f tittm, irf* 
existing and flourishing cities to be annihilated. If «uMi 
your declared policy, every one will desire, that Thebes slkMI 
no longer hold her neighbour's dominion. If not — in Ifte^M 
place, we may expect to find these men oppose the iA 
scheme, when they see that the establishment of those -twil 
would be their own ruin : secondly, we shall have an Mf 
minable business of it ourselves ; for where indeed oactiM^ 
if we continually allow existing cities to be deetiv>yedj>4i 
require those which are in ruins to be restored t ' iuO 

It is urged by the most plausible speakers, that the pflU 

* It was the practice among Qrecian states to inscribe their 'tnili 
on pillars of stone or brass, which, so long as the traatiea unimiliiili 
force, were religiously preserved, and exposed to view in templi|J|p 
other public places. And It was freauently provided in tlie treatjltal 
where the pillars recording it should be deposited. Thns, in the fnil 
of peace between Athens, LacedsBmon, and their respective aUiafeg'i 
the tenth year of the Peloponnesian war, it was stipulated thai pjHm 
should be erected at Olympla, Delphi, and tiie Isthmus; and also mflA 
Acropolis at Athens, and in the temple of Apollo at Amycba. InJik 
treaty between Athens, Elis, Argos, and Mantinea* made in the fiiQM 
ing year, it was agreed that stone pillars should be set up by the Aw 
nians on the Acropolis, by the Argives in the temple of Apollo ti) tM 
market-place, by the Mantineans in the temple of Jupiter in their niailifll 
place; and that they should jointly erect one of bnisB at O^jiniii 
This (among many others) was seen by Pausanias in the (Hyw^ 
temple. . .:, 

There is some difficulty attending the words that follow : ol S^ ^mkpk 
abrois ovk etyou ffrfikas, dwit r6 tnffA<p4pov tJpoi r6 womCk n^ ^^tos^ 
have followed the interpretation of Leland and P^bet, which makes gtoi 
sense and agrees with the tenor of the argument Jaoobs homfc 
expresses a doubt whether the words will admit of that interpretatMS 
and Ulpian, whom Reiske follows, explains them, ^00*1 7^ fi^ im^^jgm 
trrfiKat, " they say they have no pillars." Now it is impossible to adni 
this last explanation, when Demosthenes, without denying the trath c 
the Megalopolitan statement, still insists that the pillars Bhoiikl:h 
taken down. It may also be urged that if this be the true meaning 
the latter clause would scarcely harmonise with the former; for if th 
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of 'ilieit trefttj with Thebes must be taken down, if the j 
:;ueaa to be our eteadhst allies. These people say, that with 
o-thein it is not pillars, but interest that binds friendship, and 
-'Asff oonsider those who assist them to be allies. Granting 
siicn to be their views, my notion is this. I say, we shotild 
■:^ciftii require of them the destruction of the pillara, and of the 
onians the observance of peace ; if either party refuse 
^M»mply, whicbeyer it be, we should side immediately with 
idBuwe thf^ will. Should the Megalopolitans, notwithstanding 
ffiibe maintenance of peace, adhere to the Theban alliance, it 
'■^rill' Purely be evident to all, that they &vour the ambition oa 
: ilie Tbebans instead of justice. On the other hand, if the 
: .Megalopolitans in good £uth espouse our alliance, and the Lace- 
. dflNnonians do not choose to observe peace, they will siu^y 
:;{Rrove to the world, that they are striving not only for the 
.i jnestoration of Thespin, but for an opportunity of conquering 
r Peloponnesus while the Thebans are entangled in this war. 
One thing in certain men surprises me ; that they dread the 
'.-enqnaien of Laoed^mon becoming allies of Thebes, and yet 
f .see no danger in the Lacedssmonians conquering them ; 
p although we have actual experience furnished by the past, 
■^ that the Thebans always use these allies against Lacedsemon, 
' vb^jsreas the Lacedaemonians, whilst they had the same people, 
: naad them against us. 

I think furtha*, you ought to consider this. If you reject 
the Megalopolitans — should their city be destroyed and them- 
mAres dui^rsed,^ the Lacedaemonians at once become power- 
ful : ahoidd they chance to escape, (as unhoped-for events 

poc^le of Megalopolis had no pillars, further argument was uselefls. 

■ Bteldefl, it is veiy unlikely tbey had none. The doubt of Jacobs is 

fbundfid upon too minute a view of grammatical nicety. It would have 

been better had the order of woids been, o^ irHiXas &XX& r6 avyL^4pop 

dwu. At the same time, the words as they stand manr, according 

7 - to strict rules of grammar, be literally translated thus : " They say that 

; witk tiiem it is not pillars, it is interest that makes friendship/*— the 

.V ^tumt being repeated twice. The Bentence is not so well constructed as 

1 in the other case ; but we cannot alwavs expect from an author the 

most neat and elegant modes of expression. In this clause lay an 

emphasis on ote and on or^Aot, but not upon cTmu, and then the reading 

will express the true sense. 

\ Jtew persons will approve of Schaefer's coojecture, substituting Ktvha 

> for AnUf or Weiske*B £u>fetched explanation of — o^k cTmi for tfZctfmS tlyeuf 

%.€, Mw6i \iiyov, 

' Into ?i*J4^ See p. 70# note 8. 
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do happen,) they will in justice be steadfisuBt allieB of thi 
Thebans.' If you accept them for alliee, the immediate cob- 
sequence to them will be ddiyerance by your means — but 
passing from their case — ^let us consider what may be lookad 
for and apprehended with reference to Thebes and LaoedraMiL 
Well then : if the Thebans be yanqiashed in war, as thi} 
ought to be, the Lacedsemonians wUl not be unduly grei^ 
having these Arcadians for their rivals, living near them, U 
the Thebans chance to recover and come off safe,, tfafij.YP 
at all events be the weaker for these men having beooma «B| 
allies and been preserved through us. So that in eveiy poU 
of view it is expedient, that we should not abandon the iittr 
dians, and that they shotild not appear (in case they do esone) 
to have owed their deliverance to theniiBelve8» or to any ouoi 
people but you. 

I have spoken, Athenians, (Heaven is my 'witness^) nol 
from private affection or malice towards either party, bol 
what I consider advantageous for you : and I exhort you M 
to abandon the Megalopolitans, nor indeed any other of tin 
weaker states to the stronger. 

1 The event proved the justice of this remaik. DemottheiMf eovU 
not prevail on the Athenians to follow his counsel. Th^ Joined tin 
alliance of neither partv. Archidamus commenced war aeainst the Am 
dians, who were assisted by Argos, Sicvon, and Messene. In the oomwci 
the same year, Philip having defeated Onomarchns In the great battfooi 
Pagasse, the Thebans were enabled to send forces to the suoooar of thflfa 
old allies. On the other hand, the LacedsBmonians were reinforoed fcg 
some Phocian mercenaries ; and the war was carried on f6r two jmn 
with various success, and at length terminated by a tmoe. The Ans 
dian confederacy, however, were alienated from Athens, and the M 
effects of this were discovered some time after, when, alarmed at ihl 
designs of Sparta, they applied not to Athens, but to Philip, for wMt 
ance, and thus caused Macedonian influence to extend itself hi FdoptS 
neKus. See the Ailment to the Second Philipple. 
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ON THE TREATY WITH ALEXANDER. 



^,-' THB AROUKBNT. 

Cbiji 18 o&e of the Orations which has geDorally heen considered spurioiiB 

^ 'yet as it is published in Becker's and other editions of Demosthenes, 

^ it finds a place in this translation. 

it pirports to be an address to the Athenian people, rousing them to 
take arms against Alexander king of Macedon, and ^hake off the 
ignominious yoke to which they were subjected, on account of certain 

- iiyurious acts committed by that monarch in violation of his engage- 
ments. It appears that in the year b.o. 835, a treaty was entered into 
between Alexander and the Greek states, according to which a general 

.: peace was to be maintained by all the members of the Greek com- 
munity, both with Macedonia and among themselves, every state 
enjoying political independence, and Alexander being the common 
protector of all. It is alleged that Alexander had broken the treaty 
by sundry acts, of interference with Greek cities, more especially 
Hessene, where the sons of Philiades had by his influence regained 
possession of the government. Another complaint is, that some 
f^thcnian ships returning from the Euxine had been seized by Mace- 
donian officers ; and that Athens had been insulted by a Macedonian 
galley sailing into the Piraeus without leave. 

The date of the speech may have been b o. 334, after Alexander had 
crossed over into Asia. 

It is right, Athenians, that those who bid you observe 
TOur oaths and engagements should, if they do so from con- 
viction, have your entire concurrencje. For I think nothing 
80 becomes a people who enjoy self-government, as to be 
regardful of equity and justice. The persons then, who are so 
vehement in xirging this course, should not trouble you with 
declamations on the principle, while their conduct is directly^ 
opposite ; but should submit to inquiry now, and either have 
you under their direction in such matters for the future, or 
retire and leave you to advisers who expound the rules of 
justice more truly — so tnat you may either tamely endure 
your wrongs, and let the aggressor have his way, or, preferring 
justice to every other consideration, you may be above all 
reproach, and consult your own interest without delay. ^ From 

' /. e^ by taking arms against Alexander, which is a measure of 
prudence as well as justice. 
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the Tery termB of the treaty, from the oaths hy whidi'4l 
common peace was ratified, you may see at onoe tdiofc 
transgressors are, — in what important partioiihr% I iffl 
hriefly explain.^ -^ 

Were you asked, men of Athens, what would moot Bton^jf 
excite your indignation, methinks you would all saj^ titfl^ 
you were constrained' — I mean, if the PisiBtratidB were sBIl 
at this day, and an attempt were made to reinstate tbeBf% 
force, that you would snatch up your arms and enooam 
every peril rather than receive them ; or, yielding; jaa'mii 
be slaves, like those that are purchased in the mnfi'cit mH 
tax worse,' inasmuch as no man will kill a servant wantooljr, 
while the subjects of tyrants are notoriously destroyed withMt 
trial, and have outrages also committed upon their wives- and 
children. Well then — ^Alexander has, contraiy to his oaJBi 
and the express conditions of the genend peace, brought biok 
to Messene the sons of Philiade^ her tyrants.* In so ddii% 
has he paid regard to justice— -or has he not rather aeted «n 

' Reiftke expUiins it differently: "eft brevitate, qiud locnm haMjii 
tantft aiyumenti amplitadine ;* i.e. " briefly, oonsideriiig the importttite 
and magnitude of the question.** ■ ■ ^ =: 

' Schaefer thinks the words ff ru da/oytidfoi <mghi to be *^wr*^ 
with Ayoiwrr^ffaiTc, from which they have been dinoined bj an enror^f 
the copyist I connect them with the following clause, and earplaqi it 
thas : — ^The orator was Intending simply to add wgo^mKr^ tm* l|iwi- 
rTfor/Sw, but then it occurring to mm that the fiimily of Plslilnlii 
were extinct, he inserts the hypothetical clause c2 Jlffur k, t. X., whUi 
Interrupting the first train of thought, the sentence beoomea aomewhilt 
irregular. We need not be snrpriseid at examples of loose conatmcUoa 
among the orators. At the present day fisw of onr public spesUb 
attend closely to rules of qrntax. An Attic audience was moie fastlJIiiie 
than an English, yet would tolerate occasional (Mnacolutha. Mmbj^ 
these would be retained in the published orations ; and soma even \^ 
design ; for now and then a loose mode of speech is more haj^y than a 
formal sentence. 

* Reiake takes rwroirv /iSxXov in connexioa with hgwienofm ^m^ 
irofuivat, I agree with Pabst and Leland, who connect it with 
SovXc^iv. 

* Philiades was tyrant of Hassene in the lifetime of Philip. Hit 
sons, Neon and Thrasylochus, were expelled for oppressive oondoe^ 
but afterwards restored by Alexander. They are mentioned In the 
Orations on the Grown among the list of traitors, by whom, as ]>enK» 
thenes contends, Grecian liberty was sold to Maoedouia. Polybtdi 
howerer midntains that the reproaches of Demosthenes were u^Hk^ 
and that the connexion of these men with Macedonia was for tMir 
country's benefit [XYll, 14.) 
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}pM own ai'bitraxy principles, in contempt of you and the 
i^mmon agreement ) If then such violence done to jonr- 
B^yes would rouse your utmost resentment, you ought not to 
TOmain pa^ve, when it has been committed elsewhere in 
^nolaition of the oaths taken to you : nor should certain per- 
sons here require us to observe the oaths, yet leave to men 
^hp have so flagrantly broken them a liberty like this. It 
gannot indeed be permitted, if you mean to do your duty : 
fys it is further declared in the articles, that whoever- acts as 
>4JeaLander has done shall be deemed an enemy by all parties 
ti> the peace, himself and his country, and that all shall take 
«urin8 a^ him. TheKfore, if we Aorm our engagemeute, 
we shall treat the restorer of these exiles as an enemy. 

Perhaps these Mends of tyranny may say, that the sons of 
-Philiades reigned in Messene before the treaty was made, 
and therefore Alexander restores them. But the argument is 
ridiculous — to expel tyrants from Lesbos, who reigned before 
ihe treaty, that is, the tyrants of Antissa and Eresus,^ on the 
plea that such form of government is oppressive ; yet hold 
thai it makes no difference in Messene, when the same nui- 
sance is established ! 

L • ■ Besides — the treaty prescribes in the very commencement, 
'that the Greeks shall be free and independent. Would it not 
Ibe the height of absurdity, that the clause making them free 
^uul independent shoidd stand first in the treaty, yet that 
4>ne who reduces them to servitude should not be deemed to 
liave violated the compact ? If then, men of Athens, we 
mean to abide by om* oaths and covenants, and do that act of 
justice which they require of you, as I just now mentioned, 
we must certainly take up arms and march against the 
offenders with such allies as will join us. Or think ye that 
opportunity has such force sometimes, as to carry out policy 
without right' — and now, when opportimity and policy meet 

1 AntiibSa and Eresus are cities in Lesbos. 
, : ' ** Sio eonstrue," says Wolf~>{<rx^ty wpdrr§iy rd avfi<i>4ooy xal &ift. 
•Ptw iuudov — *0 KOtpbs l(rx^t wpdrrruy rd a'VfA<p4p9Vf rovrtffrt, SiWrcu. 
JEteiske : " Brevius sio dictum est, quod plenius et planius ad huno 
modum di^isset : o^o» Urxdeip (ler§ fitdftvBai i^/uos moU &ycv rw Umaiov, 
4c. iantum vcdere ut cogat nosJ" 

Sehacfer: <Ha audi Wolfium." 
. Beiske explains the indirect meaning of the words, and Wolf thelt 
direct meaning. Bit the point of the maitei \a VxlWXv^c^X^ «&»q^ 
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together for the same right, will ye wait for any other tinM^ 
to assert your owa freedom and the freedom of all Greeoe ! 

I come to another point under the artidea It is written 
that if any persons subvert the constitutions, which existed is 
the several states when they swore the oaths of ratification 
they shall be deemed enemies by all parties to the pea^a 
Now consider, men of Athens : the Achaians, of PelopomiflM 
were living under popular government Among them, thi 
Macedonian has overthrown the democracy of Pellen% ei- 
pelling most of the citizens : their property he has givea t6 
their servants, and set up Cha)ron the wrestler as tyrant. Wi 
are parties to the treaty, wliich directs us to regard as ene^ 
mies the authors of such proceedings. Then must we obej 
this article of the convention, and treat them as enemies — or 
will any of these hirelings be impudent enough to say no— 
these hirelings of the Macedonian, who have grown rioh by 
betraying you ? For assuredly they are not ignorant of iham 
proceedings : but thoy have arrived at such a pitch of inas- 
lence, that, guarded by the armies of the tyrant, they exhort 
you to abide by the violated oaths, as if perjury were his pn- 
rogative ;' they compel you to abolish your own laws, reless- 
ing persons who have been condenmed in courts of justiofl^ 
and forcing you into nimierous other unconstitutional aotL 
Naturally enough. It is impossible that men who have sold 
tliemselves to oppose their country's interests, should care for 
laws or oaths : they use their empty names, to cajole people 
who assemble here for pastime, not for discussion, and who h&kb 
think that the calm of the moment will lead to strange dis- 
turbances hereafter. I repeat^ as 1 declared at the outset — 
hearken to them who advise you to observe the treaty : mileei 
they consider, in recommending observance of the oaths, thst 
they forbid not the commission of injustice, or suppose, that 
the establishment of despotism instead of democracy and ths 

without a paraphrase ; and in translating we need not cut down ewj 
figurative expression into plain prose. French translators are apt to & 
this, aiming chiefly at clearness, in which they exceL Auorer's venioa 
is : ** Ou bien, pensez-vous que I'occasion est quelqnefois soflisante poor 
nous fjure suivre notre int6r6t aux depens de la justice ? ** 

^ I have borrowed this expression from Leland. We might aaj— 
"he had the privilege of petjury." But Leland s word better snitB a 
monarch. Auger : *'comme si ce Prince disposoit du parjure en nuttrt 
absolu.'* 
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subversion of GonstitutioDal govemiuents will be felt by 
none. 

But what is yet more ridiculous — ^it is in the articles, that 
•all members of the congress,' all guardians of the public safety, 
fihall see that in the confederating states there be no blood- 
shed or banishment contrary to the laws established in each^ 
no confiscations of property, nor divisions of land, nor abolish- 
ing of debts, nor liberating of slaves for revolutionary pur- 
poses. They however — so &r from checking any of such 
proceedings — even help to bring them about. Are they not 
worthy of death, when they promote such plagues in our 
isities, plagues which (because they are so grievous) the whole 
body were commissioned to prevent V 

I will show you a further breach of the articles. It is 
declared, that it shall not be lawful for exiles' to make an 

1 Which met at Corinth, where the treaty was made. 

' The nominative case to Mra|ay is either cd owQriKai or ai irSXus. 

* From most of the Greek cities Uiere were exiles, hanished for 
political causes, and ready to take edvantage of any revolution, to 
return to their country. If these were many in number, more espe- 
cially if they were connected with a party at home, or supported by a 
foreign power, they would cause considerable uneasiness to the govern- 
ment Such for example were the exiles Arom Elis and Phlius, who 
have already come under our notice. (See pp. 134, 174, notes.) Such 
also were the Boeotian exiles, while their country was subject to Thebes, 
Aft the treaty of Corinth recognised the independence of the Greek 
states, and preserved their institutions inviolate, the clause regarding 
exiles was m the spirit of such arrangement, and introduced as an 
additional security.^ Alexander conceded this, being intent on the 
Persian war, and wishing at that time to conciliate the Greeks ; after- 
wards, caring less about their favour, he, or his regent Antipater, sought 
to extend Macedonian influence by means of a different kind. Of the 
fiicts mentioned here little is known from other sources: but this 
restoration of the exiles is a measure not only probable of itself, but in 
accordance with one taken by Alexander at a later period, of which an 
account is given by Diodorus. About a year before his death, Alex- 
ander caused an edict to be published at Olympia, by which the Greek 
cities were commanded to receive back their exiles, except such as 
had committed sacrilege or murder. Great consternation was produced 
by this order, the object of which was to make the Macedonian 
interest, by means of the returned exiles, preponderant in every state. 
Demosthenes was sent to Olympia, to remonstrate with Nicanor the 
Macedonian envoy. Kicanor however had no option but to execute his 
master^s commission. The alarm of the AtJienians was increased by 
the appearance of a large body of their exiles at Megara. They resolved 
to send an embassy to Alexander, to entreat his forbearance. This was 
done^ aad the mission was sncoessfiili but on Ai«xuid«i^« ^«d)i^>^\^^ 
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excundon ^ith arms from any cities included in the peftoe^ (T 
attack any other city comprehended in the peace ; if thfljr d(£? 
the city from which they start shall be exduded from w 
treaty. Well ! The Macedonian has carried his anns lA^ 
with so litUe scruple, that he has never yet laid them dttih^ I 
but still marches wherever he can with arms in haiid|1£iir ] 
more now than before, inasmuch as by an edict he''lir 
restored various exiles in different places, and the wi m sU fiM^ 
muster in SicyoiL If we are bound then to obey the tofSBr 
of the convention, as these men declare, the states gailMf^JSr 
such conduct are under treaty with us no longer. I afl<^ 
if the truth is to be suppressed, we must not say iSiey '^ff 
the Macedonian : but when these traitorous ministeiiB'il! 
Macedonia never cease urging you to fulfil the eonditionil'iir 
the treaty, lot us hearken to their coimsel, as it is just^ BtX^ 
lot us deliberate — putting them under your ban, as the oiitt; 
requires — how to treat people whose tempers are so iiltt^! 
porious and insolent, who are always either forming or eJDB^ 
cuting some designs, and making a mockery cf the' pcji^a. 
How can my opponents dispute the propriety of this t ptT, 
they require the clauses against our country to be in t(tt6k' 
and not allow those which aro for our protection t Does tUr 
appear to be justice ? Will they confirm whatever is aguHk*, 
us in tho oaths and fiivourable to our adversaries — ^yet w£al: 
proper continually to oppose any fair advantage that fx^ 
secured to us against them ? ' 

To convince you still more clearly, that the Greeks wiD- 
never charge you with infringing any part of the convenlloo, 
but will even thank you for taking upon yourselves to expose 
the guilty parties — I will, as the articles are numerous, gjumce 
cursorily at a few points. 

I believe one article is, that all the contracting partiei. 
may navigate the sea, that none shall molest them, that noni: 
of them shall force a vessel into port ; that whoever Ixrealft ' 
this condition shall be deemed an enemy by all parties. NoW|. 
men of Athens, you know perfectly well, that Uiis has beea? 
done by the Macedonians. They have come to be so ]awlo%: 

followed soon after, a riaing of the Greeks took place, which had vtO* 
nigh overthrown the Macedonian power. This waa the war ealled tht 
LAmian, in which the Athenians and tiieir allies vere at fixai viotoriow^.' 
but were finally crashed by Antipatei. 
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that ihej carried into Tenedos all our vessels from the Euxine, 
ml unioer pretences refused to release them,^ until you 
dgtenmned to man a hundred ships of war and launch them 
imiaediately, and appointed Menestheus to the command. 
Tg.it not absurd, when the wrongs done by others are of suoli 
niuober and magnitude, that their friends here, instead of 
rqstiainkig them the transgressors, should advise us to observe 
a ^pppact so little regarded ? As if it were further declared, 
t^tl trespass should be allowed to one party, and not even 
ii^iaaatance to the other ! Were not their acts both lawless 
W^ senselesSi when they violated their oaths to such an 
eiteoii^ afi had well-nigh justly deprived them of their mari- 
time BU|ffemacy ?' And as it is, they have left you this plea 
beyond a question, when you choose to enforce it : for as- 
suredly they have not the less broken the convention, because 
tbey left off committing trespasses : they are only foitvxate 
in profiting by your indolence, that will not even take advan- 
tafi»^ of aright. 

^nie most humiliating circumstance is this — ^that whilst all 
otbers, Greeks and barbarians, dread your enmity, these 
upstarts ' alone compel you to despise yourselves, either per- 
Bliading or forcing you into measures, as if they were states- 
nieD of Abdera or Maronea,^ not of Athens. At the same 
tUBoe they weaken your power, and strengthen that of your 
adversaries ; and yet (without perceiving it) acknowledge our 
republic to be irresistible ; for they forbid her to maintain 
juatioe justly,' as though she could easily vanquish her 
enemies^ if she chose to consult her own interests. And their 
notion is reasonable. For as long as we can be indisputably 

^ Sdiaefer takes iuf>€ur€Uf in the sense of htoMravro, 

< Alexander having hy the treaty heen declared generalissimo of 
the Greeks, a supremacy both on land and sea was accorded to Mace- 
donUi* although wat kingdom did not actually possess so large a fleet 
■a Athena. The Athenians furnished twenty galleys to the armament 
i^eh eonveyed Alexander across the Hellespont. 

* ^e original v^imKovroi (nouveatix ricnea, as the French say,) is 
noticed by Libanius as a term not likely to be used by Demosthenes. 
80 )b fi99\vp€&r€rcu» The former appears to me a Tory good word. We 
baM none that exactly corresponds with it. 

« These were cities in Thrace. Abdera was fitmous for the stupidity 
aTtiie inhabitants, Uiough it produced Democritus the philosopher. 

* Beeanse they recommend that the Atheniana should obfenre tbr 
Inaty, and the Sfacedonians be alleged to break it. 
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masters of the sea alono, we maj find other defences ibF«A|^ 
land, in addition to our existing force, especially if ^"ffi 
fortune these men, who are now guarded by the IgnnA 
armies, should be put down, aome of them des troye d^ 'Mtt 
proved to be utterly worthleas. -^ 

So grave an offence (in addition to what I haTe mantioMl 
before) has the Macedonian committed in the mffiur of -ill 
ships. But the most outrageous and overbearing mot of ill 
Macedonians is what has lately occurred — their daring UfWM 
into the Pineus contrary to our convention with them. ^ Jtti 
you must not regard it as a light matter, men at Afihi^ 
because there was only one ship; but' as an ezperimaul fli k 
our patience, that they may have liberty to do it with maH } 
and a contempt of the agreement, as in the former ^"^*fl*»fW 
That they meant to creep along by degrees, and acooatom la 
to tolerate such intrusions, is evident from this only— ftti 
commander who put into port, (who ought with his giJkyii 
have been instantly destroyed by you,) asked permisBloil^ 
build small boats in our harboiuB—does it not show that fttf 
contrivance was, instead of sailing into port, to be inadaili 
once ? And if we allow small boats, we shall shortly alW 
vessels of war ; if a small number at first, very soon a lufii 
It is impossible, you know, to make this excuse,' that x^ 
Athens there is plenty of ship-timber, (which is bron^i iffli 
trouble &om a distance,) and a scarcity in MaiwHrf^wifl^ (vdiMk 
supplies it at the cheapest rate to all purehasers.) No. ISiqr 
looked both to build vessels here, and to man them in w 
same harbour, although it was expressed in the treaty, tibat' 
nothing of the kind should be allowed. And these libeitMi 
will increase more and more. With such contempt in efrtif j 
way do they treat our republic, through their instracton | 
here, who surest to them what course to pursue. And waix 
is the estimate which, in conmion with these men, they ItsfB 
formed of Athens, that she is inexpressibly feeble and JTOhOTflir 



i 
^ I do not, with Schaefer and Pabst, understand fUya before Sn. M^ 
simply take inroXTprriov to be repeated. The words otfK i^^vrunof & «. V 
may be literally translated: ''They [in so doing] disregarded the 
common articles, just as they disregarded the articles befiire hmbp 
tioned:" that is: "they disregarded the convention in this partiodir, 
as tbcy disregarded those articles which I mentioned before. 
' Understuid noi^cu rovro^ ** to say they did it because," &c. 
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{bat she has no forethought for the future, not .akes any 
fHKX>unt how the tjraut observes the treaty.* 
'- That treaty, Athenians, I exhort you to obey, in such 
IpMUiner as I explained, insisting' (under the privilege of my 
that you might at the same time exercise your rights 
lout reproach, and use without danger the opportu- 
laities which impel you to yom* good. For there is a fur- 
CiieP addition to the articles — " if we will be parties to the 
iiMumon peace." This, " if we will," means also a different 
liiing — " if we ever ought to cease shamefully following others, 
and forgetting those honours, of which we, beyond all people, 
have won so many from the earliest time." Therefore, with 
jour permission, men of Athens, I will move, as the treaty 
•ommauds, to make war upon the transgressors.' 

'- 1 Wolf has a note on this paseage, not very oomplimentary to the 
JUhenians — **Recte quidem seDserunt, nisi Demosthenes abique 
^leiititar, qui talem nobis depingit Atheniensem populum, at asino 
IgnaviBsimo, qni vix contis et fostibus excitari quiat, comparandus 
ndeatur." 

- * I connect h€fi€0ai»adfi'nv with Ka$<iwfp, ty with xp^<^^<u* ^^^ 
frtlowing sentence I have rendered according to Schaefer's interpreta- 
Hqb; but so &r agtce with Beiske, that I think it is too ill-written t' 
Imi worth a note. 

' Almost all critics, ancient and modem, have pronounced this 
Qratiou to be spurious. Libanins ascribes it to Hyperides, Ulpian to 
Hegcsippos* History affords no confirmation of the fact that such a 
lyeeeh ever was made. And it would also be strange, if Demosthenes 
luid purposed to make war against Alexander, that there should be no 
allusion to it in either of the speeches on the Crown. Auger makes the 
foll6Wing remarks on the inferiority of the style : 

" Quoique ce discours se trouve dans les oeuvres de D^mosthdne, tous 
ks critiques s'accordent k dire qu'il n'est pas de Demosth^ne. Je suis 
Mi fort de leur avis. Je n'y trouve point cette v€h€mence et cette 
rapidite de style, cette nettet6, cette clart^ Inmineuse, cette profondiur 
mna les id6es, qui caract6risent D^mosth^ne." 

Francis says : 

** Our editors have preserved to us the Orations upon Halonnesus ana 
Ale3mider*s treaty with Athens, even while they hold them written by 
other authors, and unworthy of our orator's character. The translator 
therefore hopes to be forgiven his not attempting to preserve what 
in tiiemselves are confessedly spurious, and, if they were genuine, would 
be injurious to the reputation of his author. A painting would do 
■little honour to the cabinet of the curious, merely because Ignorance 
and &lse taste had once given it to the divine RaphaeL" 

The only commentator that I have seen, who maintains the genuine- 
of this Oration, is Leiand. It is but fair to hear his reasons : 

"Critics aeem willing to ascribe this oration to H.^^<es^'^^\i&^^x \a 

VOL. I. Q 
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Hyperides. It is observed ih«t the style is difFbse, languid, nl 
diBg^rifcced bj some affected phrases ; and that the whole eompositioii bj 
no means breathes that spirit of boldness and freedom which i^pesn ii 
the orations of Demosthenes. Bat these diflferenoes may poesiblj be 
accounted for, without ascribing it to another author. Dqection sai 
vexation, a consciousness of the feUen condition of his oouniiy, deqjisir 
and terror at the view of the Macedonian power, might ha^e nataially 
produced an alteration in the style and manner of the oratoi^s addn« 
A great epic genius, when in its decline, is said by Longinns to &U 
naturally into the fiibulous. m like manner, a great popular apeakfli^ 
when hopeless and desponding, checked and controlled bj his fiean^ 
may find leisure to coin words, and naturally recur to afiecied ezpn» 
sions, when the torrent of his native eloquence is stopped. Kor is thi 
Oration now before us entirely destitute of force and 8]^rifc. It i^pciii 
strong and vehement^ but emiiamiased. The fire of DemoathflOM ; 



times breaks forth through all obstacles, but is instantly i^lijiA^tti 
suppressed, as if by fear and caution. The author, as Ulpian MiyiMl 
it, speaks ftreely, and not freely : he encourages the dttaena to war^iMl 
▼et scruples to move for war in fonn ; as if his mind was dtabMil 
between fear and confidence. In a word, I regard this OtMfM mt'^l 
Treaty with Alexander as the real woik of 
Demosthenes d^ected and terrified, willing to speak 
himself, yet not daring to speak ail that he feda. It nay h^i 
to the performanoe m an eminent iMunter, neoenaiUy caieo. 
time when his hands or ^es laboured under aone dkora«i^ J^i 
find the traees of hia guiias and abiUttoa obseoiid l^ iniiy' 
hia present infirmity.* -- ^-^.v, 
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/ ;fFn taking of Olynthiis was one of the tnniing-pointt ^ f Mlip*i 
yiiti^^ipft»% and merits particular attention. 

f l^-Plj^btbos was the chief city of the Chalcidio peninsula, which is 
BCTJaraitfti from the inland p^ of Macedonia by a range of monn- 
Igvii^ erasing from the Thermaic to the Strymonic golf. The 
iKiBntalai itoeil nms out into three smaller peninsulas or tongues of 
mad, ikm eartorn of which is overshadowed by Mount Athos^ imd was 
litted' Aole; the central was named Sit£K>n)ii, and the western 
¥!aReiie. The whole district was called Ghalcidicjo, on account of the 
Sboemms colonies planted there by the Chalcidians of EuUna. In 
^tf^^i^es, and loi^rbefore Athens took a prominent part in Grecian 
affairs, Chalcis and Eretria, the chief cities of Snboea, had acquired 
considerable eminence, and sent out colonies not only to the northern 
parts of Greece, but to Sicily and Italy. Of their Macedonian colo- 
nies the most ancient was Methone, founded by the Eretrians in 
lieria. In the Ghalcidic region there were estaolished upwards of 
thirty towns, many of Euboic origin. The principal among them 
were, ApoUonia, Stagira, Acanthus, Gleome, Argilus, Mende, Scione, 
Torone, Mecybema, Anthemus, Sane, .^Sneia, Spartolus, PotidsBa, 
This last city, so important in Athenian history, was founded by 

Corinth. 

Olynthus, which stood at the head of the Toronaic gulf, was origi- 
nally inhabited bj a Bottiiean tribe ; but having been taken by Arta- 
basus, the Persian satrap, who massacred the population, it was 
repeopied by Chalcidians.^ At the close of the Persian war, the 
Greek cities on that coast became attached to the general confe- 
denejt of which Athene was at the head. But Potidna and many of 
the Chalddian cities were induced to revolt from Athens, B.C. 432, 
ehio^ by the persuasion of Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, and under 
promise of assistance from Peloponnesus. Perdiccas at the same 
time advised, that the inhabitants of the smaller towns on the coast 
should remove to Olynthus, and concentrate their power in that city, 
which, on account of its position, a little injmd, was less exposed to 

(!) Herodotus, r'd. 127 

q2 
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an attack from the sea. Tliis was done, and by suck means OKuthv 
became the capital of the Chalcidic popuhition.' 

Dunng the Peloponnesian war, although Potidsea was taken, tke 
members of the Ciiulcidian league maintained their iudependcM 
against Athens. In I he third jear of the war thej defeated tfte 
Athenians near S|)artolus. It was partly at their luvitatioa ' UmI | 
Brasidas was sent to attack the Athenian possessions in the ncl^ ' 
bourhood ; and it was their jeabusy that in a great measure ^pith 
vented the restitution of Ampnipolis, after the peace of Nieias. -In 
the eleventh year of the war the Olynthians took Mecybema, wbieh 
was defended by an Athenian garrison. This place, which is ueiv 
Olynthus on the Toronaic gulf, they afterwards made the port of 
their own city.' A tnicc followed between Athens and OlyntboB; md 
the misfortune of the Athenians in Sicily prevented them from iii8kJto| 
any further attempt to restore their empire in this quarter. 

At the close of the Peloponncsian war, when the power of Athens vai 
annihilated, a new prospect was oiiened to the ambition of the Olyi^ 
thians. Potidoea and many other towns joined their oonfedefacy. A 
large military force was kept on foot, and they began to turn their 
thoughts to the establishment of a navy, for which their peninMhr 
situation and the abundance of ship-timoer in the country were ou* 
ncntly favourable. It might have been better for them, had th^ 
confined their attention (at least for some time) to the acqoisitiaii of 
maritime |M)wer ; but the weakness of their neighbours tempted then 
to make niland conquests in Thrace and Macedonia, which led to 
a combination against them before their strength was sufficiently OOB- 
solidatcd. History is silent as to any operations in Thrace, but we 
are informed, that they had acquired considerable influence among 
the independent Thracian tribes, who inhabited the country stretch- 
ing eastward of the Strymon towards Bhodope ; and it is probable 
tliat they coveted possession of the mine district of Pangaeus. But 
the hostilities in which they engaged with Amyntas king of Mace- 
donia led to most important results. At first they were completely 
successful : they either took or seduced from his allegiance a great 
number of Macedonian towns. They even got possession of feUl^ 
which afterwards became the capital of Macedonia; and AmyntaSi 
who had about the same time suffered a great defeat from the 
Illyrians, appeared to have lost all his dominions. Diodoms sajs, 
that he surrendered Pella to the Olynthians in the time of Lis 
distress, and they refused to restore it when his affairs were retriered. 
However this be, it was certainly in their hands shortly before the 
year B.C. 383, when Sparta commenced the war, which I am abont to 
mention.' 

(1) Thucydides, i. 68. The war in the Chalcidic Is related in divers parts of » 
history. See partkularly iv. 79; v. SI, 88, 39, 80; vi. 7. 

(2) Fragment firom the end of Strabo's seventh book, rrk 'OXvvtfow kwi»«t6¥ Mr.». 

(3) The history of these events is related by XenophoB, Hellen. lfl>. ▼, x i. I 
Diodorus Siculus. lib. xv. c. 19—28. 
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Amynias applied to Sparta for aid; but it was Kst his solicitation 
10 much, as one from another quarter, that induced the Lacedie- 
monians to interfere. Apollonia and Acanthus, the two greatest 
(jiext to Olynthus) of the Chalcidian cities, had sent an embassy to 
pparta for the same purpose, to im))lore her protection against the 
Olynthians, who threatened them with war, unless they would join 
tiieir confederacy. 

- It may seem surprising, that people situated as these were, 
exposed to aggression from powerful states and monarchies, should 
act have perceived the advantage of a federal union such as that of 
which Olynthus was the head. But this was the feeling of Gree> 
States in general ; they preferred independence to safety. The sam' 
lealous feeling had overthrown the Atnenian empire; it was destinei 
lo work the ruin of Olynthus, and lead ultimately to the subjugation 
of Greece- Apollonia and Acantlius had never joined the league 
which had been formed under the advice of Perdiccas; the conditions 
of which, though liberal, involved a submission to Olynthus as the 
fulrag state. Apollonia had once been the most considerable city of 
4110 district ; it la^ far inland, about twelve miles from Olynthus, at 
the foot of the Cisssean mountains. Acanthus was a coast-town on 
the Strjmonic gulf, north of the isthmus of Mount Athos^ across 
livhioh the famous canal was cut for Xerxes. The Acanthians were 
ilie^ first people that revolted from Athens, when Brasidas came into 
^heir country. ,..^heir jealousy of Athens was now transferred to 
OlynthuB. 

4 The ambassadors from these two cities were introduced by the 
Ephors to the Spartan assembly, which was attended by deputies 
from the Peloponnesian allies. Tlie Acanthian envoy addressed to 
them an elaborate speech, in which he set forth the growing power 
«nd ambitious projects of Olynthus, her military force and resources, 
the towns that she had wrested from Macedonia, the extreme weak- 
aess of Amyntas, and the danger that threatened themselves. He 
«tated tliat he had left ambassadors from Thebes and Athens at 
Olynthus, and that the Olynthians had passed a resolution to nego- 
tiate alliance with those cities. Many of the Ghalcidians were 
ready to revolt, he said, if the Lacediemonians would send them 
assistance. 

The Spartans and their allies were prevailed on by these argu- 
ments, and it was resolved that an army of ten thousand men should 
.1»e raised in Peloponnesus, to carry on the war. The Acanthian 
ambassadors requested that a Spartan general with a smaller force 
-should be at once sent off; and accordingly Eudamidas was de- 
spatched with two thousand men, to be totlowed by his brother 
Phcebidas with reinforcements. 

Eudamidas marched to Thrace, and put garrisons in the towns 
that were friendly to him. Potidsea immediately revolted, and there 
he established himself, and commenced UosliViUea «.^vfts\. Q^.'^^ii^^v 
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Pbiebidu who ^ ._ _._ 

and leiEed the Cadnea, • mcwnra, wfawti had the imi 
or bringing Thebea under sutnection to B|iatta, though _ 

led to ihc OTcrtbrow of the Spartan empire. Telenliai, 

Agoiliui, fiiUowed wid the bulk or the Feloponneaiaa aiBj, ,^ 
pasiiiiB Tliebet on hja «h, reoeived a cootingent of Lone nj M 
from that cit;. Amjntas had heen ordered to join him with mIm 
a foroB aa he oould oollect, and Derdis, prinee of l^jmii^ wh ilE 
citnd Tor aid on behalf of Am»taa liis kininian. 

When Tcleutiaa arrired at Folid»a, be wm joined by these aqiilt 
arica, and marched directly minit 01; atliiu. Accordiug toXeoM 
phon, the flrat campaign wis hTOUiable CoTeleutias; Ibe Oljuthit^ 
aher a battle which they had *ery nearly gained, were abut witbit 
their walls, and the Spartana taTaeed the country i thougb, ^ler t^ 
diainiaaal of tbe Macedonian Muf Elymian troops, the OlyntfaiM 
made dettructive inconioua into the hostile alates, and pluodenl 
their territories. Diodorui relatei that the Sptiians were deftab^ 
in several battles, and menttont no vietory won bjTeleutiaa. Bu| 
both he and Xcnopbon agree in the result, whieli Xenoplion aasigM 
to tlie Mcoiid campaign, r'u. that Teleutias felt in a bord-fbugH 
battle under the walls u Olynthu, in which hi* army mat complelclf 
routed and dispersed. ' -.^ 

Tlie Lacednmouians, on receiring intdligenoe of this linfrat, Uk 
tiie neceasity of making atill greater exertions. & largs srm dliiflll 



of volunteers, was raised in Peloponnesus, and pat under tl 
mand of Aguipolis, one of the kings. He marched thi 
which supiilied him with a troop of cavalry; and I 



id of Aguipolis, one of the kings. He marched thnufih Thernkft 

lb supiilied him with a troop of cavalry; and bung' jautti^f 

Derdas and Amyntaa, whose ical m the cause was nowisa alMte^ hf 



marched straight against Olyntlins. His foroe wai so ovnrpowwiift 

that tbe Olyntbisns dared not meet him in the Seld, bat nrn^Mfl 
themselves to tbe defenoe of the city, which thsj had well atuM 
with provisions against a sioKe. Agesipolis ravaged the oountry, and 
took Torone, soon after wliicQ be was seised with a feTer and died; 
Folvhiades was sent out as his successor, and eommenoed tbe lit^ 
of Olynthus witli great vigour. The Oiyntbians were defeated in 
various sallies, and tlie siege was turned into a blockade ; yet thej 
held out till ibe foUowing year, B.C. 379, wbco thev aubrnittod lo 
Sparta, on '.lie terms of becoming her dependent alliea. This in- 
Tolved the necessity of following the Lacedemonians in all their 
wars; and accordijglj, we find a body of Olynthian cavalry Mtriai 
afterwards under the SpartsJi general Siftaiost Thebes.' 

In ten years after tiiis event important cbanees had taken plate 
in Greece. Tlie power of Sparta was broken by tbe Thebon war; 
Epaminondaa had been at her gates, and threatened ber very exist- 
nee. Her na-y had been beaten by the Athenians in the £gent aad 

(I) Xwopb. HfUcn. lO. T. f. ^ 1. M. 
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fclda.' Beta, Athens had regained her maritime rnpremacj; most 
if ilie j^^ean islands, besides Corcyra and Byzajitium, had again 
IMnih hi^ allies. Thebes was the only state that appeared to be 
fefrlrai 

i'liln anotiier ten years events had happened of more immediate con- 
^aiA. t^'the Olvntbians. During a lon^ peace they had risen again to 
|MW|Mvity, and seem to have resumed in a great degree their sway or 
Mnummb over the Chalcidian peninsula. It is not stated either by 
Xenophon or Diodoros, that all the dominion which Olynthus exer- 
e&Mfd in tiie peninsula was taken awiy by the Lacedaemonians. We 
tStff' rather suppoee that her willing allies were left to be subject to 
1mI«M before; lor so long as Olynthus was subservient to Sparta, it 
nitt even better for Sparta that she sliould be at the head of a re- 
IjpMctable confederacy. Certain it is that the influence of Olynthus 
mAtly revived after the humiliation of Sparta. Demosthenes' gives 
it to imderBtand that she had become at a much later period more 
Mrarful than she was before the Spartan war. But at the time 
mix we are now speaking of a new enemy appeared. Athens, having 
b00Mi6 mistress of the sea, had turned her attention to the coasts of 
MftDedonia and Thrace, with a view to recover the towns and depen- 
dAoiet which formerly belonged to her. Many expeditions were 
snit for that purpose, especisuly against Ampbipolis, the possession 
tf -whilA was greatly coveted by the Athenians. Tliese measures 
miiOeaearily brought tliem into conflict with tlie Olynthians, who saw 
iMi alarm the revival of an empire which threatened their own in- 
defwndence. A war ensued, of which we have no full or clear account, 
llbt the general result was to the disadvantage of Olynthus ; for many 
ittieB neio' her coast were taken by the Athenians, and especially 
Jff^hohe, Pydna, Potidiea, and Torone, the two last of which had 
faobably been reannexed to the Olynthian alliance. Such things had 
tasurred, and the relations between Athens and Olynthus were still 
tf a hostile character, when, at the close of this last decennial period, 
B.d. 359, Pliilip ascended the throne of Macedon. 

In (Mpder that the position of things at this time may be under* 
stood, it is necessary to state more particularly what had passed in 
the interval. 

Amyntas, ever since the restoration of his kingdom by the aid o 
the Laeed»monians, had remained firmly attached to that people , 
tad his friendship was extended afterwards to Athens, when the 
Atiienians had entered into a treaty of peace and alliance with Sparta. 
In the year B.C. 871 a congress was held at Athens, attended by the 
Spartans and their allies, to settle the affairs of Greece. A deputy of 
Amyntas was there, who publicly dedared that Amphipolis belonged 

. (1) De FUsi Leg. 4SS. He also represents the terma ot peace with Sparta to hava i 

been more favourable to Olynthus : otrvr hfiovXovro r6v roXe/mov KariBevro, Bu« I 

we must make allowance for exaggeration in tbi« passage, where the orator is drawing I 

a contrast between two perioda I 
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to Atlienft, and that he would support her in the assertion d 
ckini.* Willi bucIi encouragement, the Athenians oonceifod ' 
of recovering their ancient colon j; and Iphicnites was sefeet 
the mo&t suitable person to accomplish that object, on account di 
iH.'rsonal friendship with Amjntaa, who had aaoptod him for a 
It does not distinctly ap|)car when the first expedition was 
against Ampliipolis. Amyutas died in the year b.g. 370, and' 
opportunity for obtaining liis assistance was gone. The Ai 
tans theiDsc'lTcs wrre averse to the alliance of Athena, from 
thry had been entirely alienated ever since the revolution 
by iirusidus. However, in the year b.c. 368, Ifihierates was 
to tlic coa!»t of Thrace on an exploring expedition, with a 
arniainent. 

It h:ip|>cncd soon after this, that Alexander, who 
Aniyntoj), was murdered, and Pausanias, a pretender to the 
having gained a large party in Macedonia, and ooUected acme 
invaded the country, and took various towns on the coast. £uij(i 
the queen-mother, sent for Iphicrates, who waa still cmiaing nMoi^ 
neigh bourl kkkI, and reminding him of his former attachment y h 
Aiiiyntus, implored his protection for her children^ Perdiocas 
Philip, the latter of whom was then about fifteen years of age. I 
crates espoused the cause of the queen, judguig it, doubtless, the 
policv for Athens. Turning then his arms agamst Pansania^ 
expelled him from the kingdom ; after which, being at Ubertj to 
secute his main design, he took into his service Charidemiis of 
with a body of mercenary troops, and commenced operations 
Aniij)hipolis. 

Charidenius, a native of Oreus in Eubcsa, who from this 
began to make a figure in Athenian warfare, was a soldier of fc 
who had first been a slingcr, and afterwards set up a pirate vesse^] 





mercenary force, ready _ „ „ 

Athens, or the Persian king, or any other government that would j 
employ him. Iphicrates at this period was glad to engage such a 
man; and Charidcmus was retained in his service for upwards of ] 
three years. 

Of the operations of Iphicrates we have no detailed account. We ■, 
learn that he was completely disappointed in his expectations of Mi^ 
ccdonian aid. After the expulsion of Pausanias, the government fell 
into the hands of a man named Ptolemy, suspected to be the queen's 
))aramour, and even to have been the muraerer of Alexander. So 
far from assisting Iphicrates to recover Amphipolis, he exerted hil 

(1) Zvve^atpeiv fiera r&v &\\t»v EX\^v«v, is the ezpretflkr taM to have bed 
used by the deputy. JEschines, De Falsi Leg. 33 ; Arom whom we pet most of oaf 
hifomiation concerning these transactions. Coin*>are Demosth. eontia Aiistoc Stf 
Corn. Nepos in vit. Iphic 
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ice* the other way, probably through fear of the Thebans.* 
for thi*ee years kept up a sort of blockade on tlie coast, 
length prevailed on the Ampbipolitans to negotiate for the sur- 
of their city. Matters had gone so far, that hostages were 
to him for the performance of the agreement. But an unac* 
jie ereot occurred, which baffled all the calculations of the 
ider. Iphicrates, having been recalled home, left the hostages 
fiCharidemus ; who, on receiving an order from the Athenians 
ing them to Athens, sent them back to Amphipolis. Mitford 
ires, (and possibly he is right,) that the hostages had been 
ited to the faith of Iphicrates ; that Charidemus, being under 
igement to Iphicrates, did not consider himself bound to obey 
from Athens. The Ampbipolitans might regard the Athenian 
B8 a breach of faith, and as evidence of a treacherous design. 
some such impression, they broke off all further negotiation. 
Athenians then appointed Callisthenes to command the fleet. 
#: DOW Perdiccas, wno had killed the regent and assumed the 
IbCBrnment of Macedonia, appeared as their enemy, and declared war. 
ilKatbenea defeated him in battle, and compelled him to solicit 
biurnistice. But that general, for some unexplained reason, waa 
WHed to Athens, and put to death. Timotheus was his successor; 
k6 so ably managed alffairs, that in a few years he effected many 
kportant conquests for his country. 

rsCimotheus, on taking the command, engaged the services of 
bftddemus, it being desirable to strengthen his armament by the 
Mrcenaries of that officer; for the Athenians had got into the 
tactice of sending out vessels without a proper complement of men,' 
luting to their generals to supply the aeficiency. Charidemus 
imrever, obtaining what he thougnt a more profitable employment 
(bder Gotys, king of Thrace, broke his promise to Timotheus, and 
irried away his own troops with some of the Athenian vessels. 
Runotheus, left to his own resources, vigorously prosecuted the war; 
lid tlien it was that Olynthus, as the principal protector and ally of 
Unphipolis, came into serious conflict with the Athenians.* 

Whether this proceeding on the part of Olynthus was the causjB, 
r the effect, of a change in the policy of Macedonia, we cannot tell, 
'erdiccas abided by his engagement with Callisthenes, and not long 

(1) The words €[¥TfwparTe T» ir6\ei do not warrant us in supposing that Ptolemy 
Hide war against Iphicrates, especially when it is said of Perdiccas immediately aftor, 
'p9h4^nvt rp voXci. Aschin. ib. 32. 

(3) Pelopidas, invited into Macedonia by the nobles, compelled Ptolemy to giv« 
Mtages for his good conduct, with a view to preserve the crown to the heirs ol 
iioyntas. Philip himself is said to have been one. But the date and circumstances 
I tnis transaction are matters of controversy. See Plutarch in vit. Pelop. Thirlwall, 
mecian Hist. v. 164. Leland's Life of Philip, i. 41. 

(3) Kevat vavv, with no more than the bare nautical crew. Demosth. 01. xxix. 

(4) The words of Demosthenes, contra Aristoc. 669, are not referable, as Thirlwall 
itfanatea, to the time of Iphicrates, but to the time when Timotheus was commander, 
mt it is very probable that fhe Olynthians, though not openly at war with Atken^ 
•d secretly ailed the Vmphipolitacs against Iphiciates. 
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itrtiTwanlH entrrcd into ar alliance with Atliecs, and coopenteiM «^' 
I'liiiotlicis apinst the Olynthians.^ The reault was that Timotli^ tn'^ 
caiitiiri'ii Pot ida'a ami Torone and divers other towns on the Chi * ■ H*^ 
riiluiii ctjast, hy which the power of Oljnthus was seriousij impiiRi 1 li^ 
If we could iinplicitlv adopt the statement of lacerates,' he mM I J0> 
tiic wliolr of ChaJcidicc; but this would have increased the pom 4 1 T} 
AtliruM, and tlic* weakness of Olynthus, to a degree which is lAi \lt 
rt con( ilcabic with the events that followed. All that we cintt|l B 
^.iiluT fnini the wonis of Isocrates is, that the inflaence of Atkll ]j 
w.HH ^^natlv extended in the Chalcidian peninsula, and that uMlll q| 
the riti('*i joined her alliance, |)erhaps without receiving an AthM^ i 
pirrison. Inoerates might be disposed to exaggerate the meritiii k ^ 
Tiinot ileus, who had been his friend and benefactor. Yet \Atm I « 
furnisheis strong tcittimuny to the abilities of that genenl w I tl 
n|)p<'arN to have had more capacity for operations on a great Mil \ tl 
tiiau either Iphicrates or Chabrias. The good discipline which ki I <l 
kept amoui; his troops, and the uprightness and moaeration of hi I ^ 
chanu'ter. were gnN'itly iiiHtrumcntal to his success. .^JschinesM \ i 
thai he .'tdd(>d .s(*venty-fivc cities to the dommions of Athens: » i c 
cratf'H mentions only twcntj-four, referring perhaps to such ouljii \ \ 
were mutually taken by arms. His reputation for aucceas was* \ t 
fi^reat, that a picture represented him sleeping in a tent^ whiU ] ' 
¥\)rtui)(; was eatcliin;r cities for him in a net. I 

The operations of Timotheus against Olynthus befi^ about the i 
year n.v. iiO k Two years after that we find him making war in tha I 
llelles])ont, wiiere he took the cities of Sestos and Crithote in the 
Cliersonese. lie was occupied for eleven months in the siege of 
Scimos, which ultimatcl)r capitulated. Isocrates boasts of his fnend, 
that with a fleet of thirty sail and eight thousand taraeteers, and k 
without any cost to the state, he had reduced an island, lor the con- I 
quest of which Pericles had employed two hundred galleys and \ 
spent a thousand talents of the public mouejf. 

During all this time, Amphipolis had, with the aid of the Olyn- 
thians, successfully defended herself. But in the year B.C. 360 
Timotheus resolved to make another effort for the conquest of that 
imi)ortant city. The Olynthians, in close alliance with the Amfilii- 
polilans, prepared to defend them, and engaged the services of 
Charidcmus, who set sail from Cardia, but was captured on his way 
by the Athenian fleet, and compelled to unite his forces to those m 
Athens. Timotheus sailed up the Strymon, and landed his troops to 
attack the city ; but here his fortune failed him. lie was attacked 
by an army su])erior to his own, and compelled to make a disastroui 

(1) Demosth. Ol. ii. 14. 

(2> On the Exchange, 1 19. XaXictdctr an-avrar KartiroX^nnae*. Theie wordf aglM 
with the literal expression of Corneliu.t Ne os, Olynthiot tubes/it. (Vit. Timoth.) 
Compare DumoKth. Philipp. i 41. ILixo/jLei — irJi/ra tovtoiroif tovto* oUetov «mA« 
Dinarch. cont. Demosth. 91. 
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it. This was tbe last attempt which the AtheniMis made to 
f^ Amphipolis by arms/ 

the following vear Ferdiccas was slain in battle by the lUyrians, 

i^%ilip ascended his throne. At this time the king of Macedonia 

ibsSed not a single maritime town of importance. Athens had 

and Methone, Potideea and some other towns of Chalcidice, 

ides possessions in the Chersonese. She was in alliance with 

intium and other Propontine cities. Thasos, Lemnos, and 

rue belonged to her ; ana also the group of islands off the coast 

^ffliessaly. She had thus the means, with her powerful navy, of 

* all the northern continent of the ^gean, and making a 

leu descent where she pleased for the purposes of war or con- 

Olyuthus seemed tfie only power capable of opposing her in 

naghbourhood ; but Olynihos had been much weakened ; and 

,, B can be little doubt, that, had the affairs of Athens been con 

Miffed by a Pericles, Ol^nthus and the whole of Ghalcidice must soon 
iUve' fallen under Athenian dominion. Yet in the space of a twelve- 
< M Wit h from this time the position of things became so totally 
■tflMnged, that we find Olynthus, the old enemy of Athens, courting 
ito'iuliailde, and even Amphipolis doin^ the same, not from any fear 
•f Athenian armaments, but from dread of a more formidable power. 
Cfaat= power was Philip; whose extraordinary successes and rapid 
movements had already excited alarm in his own neighbourhood. 
s-'Nerer did any king succeed to his throne under greater dis« 
Advatitages than Philip. He was only twenty-three years of age. 
&k kingdom was threatened on all sides. In the west the Illyriaus, 
fetidied with recent victory^ were preparing for a new inroad. The 
J^iHonmhs made an incursion from the north, &nd ravaged his countiy. 
kt the same time there appeared two pretenders to the crown; 
JlittBanias, the ancient rival of Perdiccas, who was now assisted by 
Colys, king of Thrace ; and Arsaeus, who was supported by the 
Athenians. ^ Argsus had made tnera his friends by promising to 
forward their designs against Amphipolis and Olynthus ;' and accord- 

!.(!) TUrhraU, ▼. 189. 

(i) Aatbenus was perhaps on tha sea, but had no fanportance except from itt 
fu&ilty to Olynthus. Perdiccas had probably taken it from the Olynthians in the 

Y it) Diodorus, xyL 8. The following words respecting Amphipolis, i^«xm>ii<rc rnt 
iTpXeaw, ^^tt ainhf a&r6vofjiov, may seem perhaps to imply» that Philip at this tmie 
fsaseised the city, but there is more than one difficulty m the way of such a supper 
^Hqii. In the first place, there is no historical eyidenoe that Amphipolis had at this 

rm been taken or occupied by Macedonian troops. Perdiccas had very lately been 
mllfaniSe -vtlth Athens, nor is there any reason to suppose that he had turned 
igalilst her at the last, when Ttmotheus attacked Amphipolis. Even if ka <i£ so, it 
does not follow that the Amphipolitans received a Macedonian garrison. In the next 
^ace, it is not very likely that Philip would have given up Amphipolis if he really 
possessed it; especially at the time indicated by Diodorus, when be was about to 
aCCMsk the Athenian forces. He would hardly be desirous of conciliatmg the Atheniana 
at that moment. On the other hand, it would be his interest to conciliate the 
CNjBthiaiis and Amphipohtans, and ccnfirm them in their hoat&Vvj \« KX\atw%. ^V^bw 
aoeh view it would hav9 been a wiae measure to dec\aK« tlhajl Kta\k\i\\Ki\2A iSfik^x^*^ 
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infi^lj an Allicnian armancuf, under the command of Maatias, vtt 
eeni. to Mctlionc, wkli dfrrctious to advance from tltenoe, and augpin 
liis cause in Mncedonia. 

Meanwhile Philip, doubtful on which side to defpiid himself, nii^ 
terms for the present with the Peeoninns, bribed CJotja to iJwdfll 
tiie cause of rausanias, and proceeded to attack Ai]g«ua andtS 
Athenians. Tiiey had marched from Mcthone thirty miles into tk 
interior of Macedonia, to Mstd, the ancient capital of the kiQ£:dQiS 
wlierc they ex|)ectcd to rintTa parly in their favour In this 
tliey were di.Ha])p()intcd, and made a hasty retreat, but were 
takni and attacked by Philip. Their general Mantias bad reno 
at Methone, and the troops, after suffering a severe loss, retreated I ^. 
a liill, wIktc, having no means ot escape, they capitulated and wen 
allowed to depart on giving up the Macedonian exiles. Pliilip c&rrid 
his lenity so far, that lie restored to the Athenians all the booty whkk' 
he had takcMi; and being anxious at this time to conciliate them^be 
snit anihassadors with a letter to Athens, proposing peace and amiti 
witii the ropui)lic, and renouncing all claim of his own to Amphipofi^ 
The ])roposal Mas joyfully accepted.^ . "' 

No sooiu;r was tdis danger averted than Philip hastened to cUlj 
tisc the Pfficmians. It so happened, their king Agis had just disi' 
riiilip invaded iheir country, overthrew them in battle, and redusei 
them to entire subjection. Immediately afterwards he manshed into 
Illvrin, and rejecting the oiTcrs of peace made by the old Ipild 
Bard y lis, defeated that veteran warrior in a hard-fougHlit batU^ it 
whieli more than seven thousand Illjrians were slain, ^ardylb tbdl 
obtained peace, on condition of ceding to Macedonia all the countiry 
that lay to the east of Lake Lvchnus. 

The next step taken by Philip was one ^et bolder, and pregoai^ 

with more momentous consequences. Without anv delay, and sfb 

parently without any ground of quarrel, he advanced and laid u^ -^ 

to Aniphinolis. We are told by Diodorus, that the Aniphipolilaqi( 

had atTonied him some pretext for war. But we need look iipf 

no further cause or pretext, tlian Philip's own interest and ambitioiu 

Great must have been the suiprise and alarm of the Olynthiaitfy to 

sec their old encm^y, the king of Macedonia, at the headof apoTC^ { 

ful army iiu»hed with conquest, besieging a city scarcely less oat 

siderable than their own, and connected by close alliance with ihmr- 

selves. A semiharbarous continental monarch, with a large standiq| 

army, was a power far more to be dreaded than even Athens, ths " 

mistress of the sea. Perhaps they began to see, that a union di 

liberal terms with Athens was the best protection for the Greek 

cities on the coast. At all events they resolved to apply for Atheniai 

aid, and an embassy was sent for that purpose. 

independent both of Athens and Macedonia. 'bf6xoVn<re then may sijniify notUif 
more than irapevtaptiae, " he withdrew all claim to dominion over the city.** On 
Thirl wall, v. 178. 
0) DiodoruB, xvi. 4. Le\aivA'e lAte o? Y\vW\^, V. ^ife. I>wfto%th, eontra Ari«toc m 
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IB it whatever sensation the attack upon Ampliipolis might produce 
1^ Olynthus, it created neither alarm nor surprise amon^ tiie Athe- 
iiians. They were quite prepared for the event. Philip had by 
^Qgue promises deluded them into a belief, that he meant to take 
Amphipolis for them. No distinct engagement to that effect seems 
^Ver to have been made ; but after tlie receipt of Philip's letter, in 
which he had given a hint of his friendly intentions, Antiphon and 
f^aridemus ^ were sent from Athens to conclude terms of alliance, 
l^bd especially to treat with him on the subject of Amphipolis. They 
Ad so, and an understanding was come to, that Philip, if he got 
nbssession of that city, should surrender it to Athens, and the 
Athenians should, as a recompense, deliver up Pydna to him. Pydua 
was strictly a Macedonian town, and formerly belonged to the King- 
dom, while Athens had, on more than one account, a strong claim to 
Arttphipolis; so that there appeared nothing objectionable in this 
airangement, nor any great difficulty about carrying it into effect. 
*' There was indeed no formal treaty to bind the parties ; but such 
ifriBontract, from its very nature, could not safely be reduced to writ- 
tog ; and therefore, when the ambassadors communicated the result 
ojf their negotiation to the Athenian magistrates, it was considered 
pfitfecilj satisfactory, and the people were given to understand that 
.jLiTiphipolis would soon be theirs.* 

" under this persuasion, the people of Athens not only spurned 
^e application of the Olynthians, out at a later period, when the 
Amphipolitans themselves, pressed by the besieging army, sent a 
deputation to Athens and offered to surrender their city, the offer 
was refused.' 

"We can hardly wonder at this conduct on the part of the Athe- 
oians. To have entered into terms with Olynthus or Amphipolis 
ifter their engagement with Philip, might well have been considered 
iiot only a breach of faith, but an unwise policy at that time. There 
appeared no reason to distrust Philip. The kings of Macedonia had 
frequently been allies of Athens, ever since the time of the second 
j^eraiccas. Their friendship had certainly been precarious, but their 
boetiiity had not been very violent or very mischievous. Philip himself 
bad merited the gratitude of the Athenian people by his generosity. 
On the other hand, Olynthus had for a lon^ time past been the enemy 
of Athens. The Amphipolitans had exhibited a malignant hostility 
ever since their revolt in the Peloponnesian war, and their repudia- 
^n of the treaty with Iphicrates caused their promises to be 
iuspected. 

Philip sent a letter to the Athenians, renewing his assurances,^ 
and meanwhile the siege of Amphipolis was pressed with vigour. 

(1) Not Chaiidemus of Ureus, but an Athenian of the same name. 

(2) Thirlwall, v. 192. Lelaad's Philip, i. 96. This was the rd 0^\ooii9va 
mv^nyov, (Olyuth. ii. 19, page 48 in tbis volume.) 

ra) 01) nth. i. U ; ii. 19. (4) Contra Aristoc. 659. De R«1oxcdl.^^ 
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Diodorus says, it was taken by storm ; Demosthenes, 1^ ifc itmI^ 
trayed. It is likely enough, that the«e was an AmphipoiiUui-fltttji 
faTourable to Maceaonia, and that, after the siege had ocmtimeiriv 
some time, and there appeared no prospect of relief, thk pu^fVI 
duced the citizens to capitulate. -."^jo^ 

To hold out long would have been impossible ; for not oab^fiii 
Athens refused assistance, but even the Olyntliians hid » ^ FT wi>^^^ 
the cause of their ally. Had the Olynthians taken the same vigwMP 
measnres against PImip, which the^ did against Timotlieiis, the ifliilf 
might perhaps have oeen doubtful. But Philip, aiudoui tOTgilr 
speedy possession of Amphipolis, and not to be embarrtttedirfr $f \ 
critical a time by a war with the Olynthians, bought off their oufA k 
tion by the cession of Anthemus, a town in their neighboiumi 
which had formerly belonged to them.^ Havmg thus disarmed 'titf 
two opponents, from whom he had most to fear, AmphipoUa huwi 
an easy prey. u: 

But Piiilip had now to consider, whether he should kBep:hiiF 
promise to the Athenians, and offer to deliver up Amphipolis- s 
e&change for Pjdna. He appears to have made up his nund wifli 
very little hesitation; for immediately after the capture of tiiecai 
eity, he appeared with his army before the walls of tne othmr. Umi 
also he found a party in his favour. Whether he had o on eer i e J uf 

Slans with them beforehand, does not appear; but by their n ' ' ^ 
e was admitted into Pydna without difficulty ; ana it soon 
apparent, that he intended to keep both citici on his own 
and set the Athenians at defiance. -.^ 

The Athenians, as might have been expected, were not alov Ik 
express their resentment of such treadiery; Imt how to asnags 
themselves on the deceiver, was a more diflfoult matter. WlH^Mr 
Philip was able at this time to cope single-handed with the pofwer il I 
Athens, may be doubted ; but he was too prudent to venture on •oaki J 
a chance. An opportunity was open to him, for obtaining an impiBfk i 
tant ally, and he nastened to seiae it. Experience had proved, iUk \ 
a combination between two of the three powers, (Athens, Ohnthnr j 
and Macedonia,) would turn the scale against the third. Phi&p irk I 
posed to the Olynthians to join them in an offensive war Mpiiiil' . 
Athens, to expel tlie Athenians from their possessions on the Jfaee- | 
donian coast, and to share the spoils. This offer was aoeepted. The 
war that followed was called the Amphipolitan war, and, as fy 
as Philip and the Athenians were concerned, it lasted till the jf0 
B.C 346, when peace was concluded by the Embassy of Ten. On thfc ' 
part of Athens, the war was prosecuted with neither skill nor vigoiir. 
She incurred a lar^ amount of expense in fruitless expeditiona^ ani 
hardly obtained a single advantage.^ Her efforts were indeed, dniSng'' ^ 

(1) At to the position of Anthemus, see Thirlwall, ▼. 194. I 

(2) Olynth. iii. 36. Tamynas and TbermopylflB were creditable affiiin, bpt taroQ^ I 
no permanmt advantage to Athena 1 
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f this time, distracted by the Social war, and by the affairs of 
and the Chersonese, The loss of- Byzantium and the confe- 
Blands, followed by that of Corcyra, crippled her power, and 
reduced her revenues ;^ nor was the cession of the Cher- 
ly au^ means a sufficient compensation, 
ttost important acluevement by the united arms of Piiilip and 
ithians, was the reduction of rotidsa. An Athenian garrisoui 
d here, and holding considerable property in the town, was 

to surrender. Philip, to whom the merit of the conquest 
icipally due, seized the Athenian possessions, and gave them 
ther with the town itself, to the Olynthians : the garrison he 
kindly and sent back to Athens.' 
3 does not appear to have taken an active part in any other 

operation m favour of Olynthus. It cannot however be 
, tuat the war was carried on in Chalddice between Athens 
nthus for several years, and that divers of the Chalcidian 
ere i^tin wrested from the Athenian alliance, and brought 

the Olynthian ; among others, Torone, which was taken^^ 
rom the Olynthians at a later period.' We read of an expedi- 
it by the Athenians a^inst Olynthus somewhere about this 
hich turned out a failure. Philip might well leave Athens 
nthus to fi^ht it out by themselves, when he knew that the 
ns had their hands so full ; and the Chalcidians were easily 
3d to desert the cause of Athens, when not contniled by a 
. Leiand sagaciously observes,^ that Philip saw the 
^ of keeping his own army undivided, while he left Potidaea 
iT places to be garrisoned by the Olynthians. 
I indeed was turning his attention to another quarter, whers 
in important conquest to make on his own account. This 
mine district of Mount Pangseus, which commenced on the 
c of the Strymon, and extended eastward as far as Scapte 
here lay the property of Thucydides the historian. Erom 
peasi hills flowed the Hebrus with its golden sands. There 
nes here both of {^Id and silver. The Thasians, who had 
Iso in their own island, had planted various colonies for 
)UTposes on the adjoining continent. The prmcipal of these 

ipf. W. 141. 

u zvi 8. Dem. cont. Arittoc. 656. De Halonn. 79. 
UMthenes more than once enumerates the towns taken by Philip from the 
, apparently in hiitorical order, thus — Amphipolis, Pydna, Potidaea, 
(Olynth. i. 11, 12; Philipp. i. 41.) Had any other important town 1>een 
lim during the same period, Demosthenes would hardly have forborne to 
. On the other hand, he was not so likely to speak in these orations of 
made by the Olynthians alone, towards whom he desired his countrjrmen to 
bat friendly feelings. In the Oration de Chers. 105, Philip is said to have 
le Olythians nori6aiav xai iroXX* erepa. His assistance, no doubt, enabled 
it other places. In the Oration of Demosthenes on the Embassy (426), it 
ited that all the Chalcidian cities had again become allies of Olyntbns. 
Bschines De Fal8& Leg. 37. 

ra Midiam, 566 578. The date of this expedition xras probably the t «w 

(5) Life of PhUip, I. 105. 
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was Datus. They had lately formed a new settlement more inkii^ 
called Grenides, in a beautiful spot, watered by numerouft moimtai* 
rivuleis, and abounding with veins of gold. The Tbasians weie 
subject lo Athens; and Philip had no hesitation in expelling them 
from their possessions, and seizing upon the whole distriot. At 
Crenides he established a Macedonian colony ; the place was 1001 
enlarged into a considerable citv, and called from the fovndtf 
Fiiilippi. A new melhod of working the mines was adopted, tfai 
waters being drained off into canals ; and in a short time they yiddei 
to the king of Macedonia such an amount of revenue, as enabled 
him not only to maintain a large standing army, but to extend hk 
influence atnong the Greek states by corruption. A gold coin WM i 
struck, called Philippeuni, which quickly circulated over Greece; and j 
from this time Pliilip owed his success as much to his gold as to his i 
arms, according to the general tradition of antiquity ,i as expressed | 
in the well-known lines of Horace — 

Diffldit urbium 
Port AS vir Macedo, et submit onnalM 
Reges muneribus. 

The last-mentioned conquest was effected B.C. 356, not lonig after ^ 
the reduction of Potidiea. In the same year his son Alexancier wm | 
born. For the two following years Philip was (comparatively \ 
speaking) inactive ; that is, in a military point of view; for we cannot i 
doubt that he was actively engaged in the affairs of his kii^on, \ 
directing its interna! admmistration, improving the revenue, forti- 
fying and embellishing his towns,' training liis army, colleeting 
mercenary soldiers, stores aiad materials. He commenoed at the 
same time (what no Macedonian king had done before) the establish- 
ment of a navy, for whicli the coast towns that he now possessed, . 
and especially Amphipolis (^ whose situation was like that of the I 
modem Antwerp), afforded him abundant facilities. He was busywitb ,1 
his negotiations in foreign states, sending emissaries wherever he \ 
was likely, either by corruption or otherwise, to promote Macedonian 
influence. The effects of this were soon visible in Euboea, where in i 
the year 354 his intrigues fomented the quarrel between Callias and ^ 
Plutarcli, and drew the Athenians into the perilous battle ol j 
Tamynse. ^ 

In the year 353 Philip laid siege to Methone, a city on the Tber- 
maic Gulf, about five miles from Pydna. It was held by tiie 
Athenians, and strongly fortified. To them it was useful as a 4 
sally ing-place into the interior of Macedonia^ as had been seen in the 
case 01 Argseos, as well as on former occasions.' Pliilip was there- 
fore extremely anxious to take it. The Methoneans defended 

(1) Demosth. cont. Lept. 476. Diodonu, zvi. 8. Leland's Life of Philip, L 110 
fhirwall, V 202. 

(2) Justin, viii. 8, where it is relabel tliat he defraudea ttie contractors if thi^ 
ammey. But Uiis is not credible. (8) Thucydides, tI 7. 
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themselves with the atmost obstinacy, and the siege bsted for nearly 

twelvemonth. 

While Philip was eagerly pressing the p***xjk, he was wounded in 
the eye bv an arrow s'lot from the walls. Tlie arrow being extracted 
was founci to h-«ve this inscription: "Aster to Philip's right eye." 
It is said time Aster, being a skilful archer, had oCfei^ his services 
to Philip, assuring him that he could kill any burds fiying. " Well 1" 
said Philip, " I will employ you when I make war upon starlings." 
Aster, in revenge for the sfight, threw himself into Methone. and 
shot this arrow which deprived Philip of the sight of one eye. Philip 
ordered the arrow to be shot back with another inscription : " If 
Philip takes MethGne, he will hang Aster," a thread that wias after- 
wards executed. 

The city was open to relief from the sea, and a blockade would 
have been unavailing. The Athenians were actually sending fresir 
succours, when Philip ordered a general assault. A large number of 
besiegers had mounted the battlements, when, to cut off their retreat, 
Philip ordered the scaling-ladders to be removed, leaving his men to 
conquer or to perish. They fought with desperation, and carried 
everything before them. The besieged laid down their arms. Philip 
accepted their surrender on these conditions, that they should be 
suffered to depart with one suit of apparel only, that the city and all 
within it should be given up to pillage. Methone was razed to the 
Vf round.' 

Immediately after this followed the campaign in Thessaly, the 
iefeat and death of Onomarchus, the expulsion of the tyrants of 
Pherffi, the eapture by Philip of Pagasse and Magnesia, his march to 
Thermopylae, and his retreat on finding the pass occupied by Athe- 
nian troops. From Thessaly he marched into Thrace. In the interior 
of that country were various tribes, ruled by divers princes. One 
at least of these had not long before conspirea with the lUyrians and 
PtBonians to make war against Macedonia.* Philip resolved to 
avenge this insult, and at the same time to establish his own influenco 
amon? the barbarous tribes, who were able to furnish useful recruits 
to his armies.' Here Philip was occupied for some time, establishing 
friendly princes in their dominions, and expelling others;* after 
which he suddenly marched to the Propontine coast, and attacked 
Herwum, a fortress near Perinthus, held by the Athenians, and im- 
portant to them for the protection of their corn-trade. The alarm 
which this excited at Athens, the vigorous resolutions and dilatory 
measures of the people are particularly mentioned by Demosthenes.* 

(1) Diodorus, xyi. 84. Demosth. Philipp i. 50. Leland'i Life of Philip, i. 194. 

(2) Diodorui, xvi. 22. 

(3) The Thracian Peltasts made excellent light troops, and had often been employed 
by the Athenians. See Thucydides, vii. 9, 27, 30. 

(4 1 Toiff ^iv ^K^aXbov, Toi'C de Karaarfjaa^ rStv fiaaiXeuv. Demwth. Olvnth. i. 13. 

(6) Olynth. iiL 29. Demosthenes intimates, that if the armament firr t decreed \\v.C 
tailed in time, tliey might have surprised Philip dming his il\xve%& axi^ ^^^W<yi^^ 
Him, ivK hv /)i/w;(\«;( vvv iifAiv <ru0ett' 

VOL. I. B 
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The siege was began in the latter end o' the yeai ^52, nor ioes i^ 
clearly ap|)ear whether or not Hersum was taken. Philip hdweter, 
fatigued by his long marches and incessant toil, fell dangeroualy ill; 
and for a time his military operations were suspended. No soonef ] 
had he recovered, than he quitted Thrace, and marching towaidi • 
Chalcidice, early in the year 351, surprised the Olynthians by making I 
a hostile inroacT into the peninsula.^ 

Why or on what pretence he took such a step, is doubtfuL It 
appears however, that some time before this the Olynthians had 
broken off their connexion with Philip and made friendly oTeitares 
to the Athenians.* They had discovered soon after the capture of 
Potidsea, that Philip would do nothing more for them, that he was begin- 
ning to make conquests on his own account in their neighbourhood, 
and acquiring power of a formidable character. They were acquainted 
with the value of the mine-district, and saw the great advantages 
that he was deriving from it. To them, living on the confines of 
Macedonia, all his plans and proceedings, his naval and miiitaiy pre- 
parations, became speedily known. The fall of Methone, one of 
the strongest fortresses of Greece, revealed to them, that few cities 
would bo protected by their walls from the assault of the Macedonian 
army. The late occurrences in Thessaly and Thrace must have 
greatly increased their apprehensions. Philip had defeated In a 
pitched battle the veterans of Onomarchus, and made the Thessalians 
nis allies. Olynthus was surrounded by his power on every side. 
For even the sea was now open to Philip. He had not indeed such 
a navy as could meet the Athenians in a fair sea-fight ; but he sent 
out piratical expeditions to infest their commerce and plunder their 
allies.' His cruisers had lately made a descent upon Lenmos and 
Imbrus, captured a fleet of merchant-men off the Eubcean coa8t|- . 
and even sailed into the bay of Marathon and carried off the Athe- I 
nian state-galley.* •' 

The time when the Olynthians began to change theur polioy was 
about the jear 353, perhaps before the siege of Methone. Overtures 
were soon afterwards made to Athens for peace; and they were joy- 
fully accepted.^ Yet, although the two cities had resumed their friendly 
intercourse, it does not appear that an offensive alliance had been 
formed between them against Macedonia, and certainly the Olyn- 
thians had taken no hostile measures, at the time ^hen Philip, as 

(1) Olynth. i. 13. Eutfvr *0\oi/^tocr iwexeipnvev. "He made an aggrewioii (or as 
attack) upon the Olynthians." The words themselves are ambiguous, not denoting 
any particular mode of aggression ; and it is probable, that if Philip had committed 
anv decided act of hostility, Demosthenes would not have mentioned it so sli^tlf. 

(2) Demosth. contra Aristoc. 652. That speech was delivered in the year 351 
The orator assigns no cause for a rupture between Philip and the Olynthians, ezeept 
their alarm at his growing power. Athens and Olynthus were at that time friends, 
but not allies: u/uuc fiXow nenoinvrat, ^aai 6^ xai cv/i^apC'Vr voiijaeaBa*, 

(3) Justin, viii. S. " Piraticam exercere instituit." lb. ix. I. 

(4) This happened after his Thessalian campaign; and, as Thirlwall observes, kf 
probably made ure of the ships which he founa in the harbour of Pagasse. Vol. V. 
m. MBCik. De F4l8. Leg. 37. (5) Olynth. i. U ; ui. 90. 
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above mentioned, crossed the Chalcidian frontier. It is likely enouprh 
that Philip considered, or chose to consider, the revival ot their con- 
nexion with Athens an act of liostility towards himself ; and un- 
doubtedly from that time he looked witn an evil eye upon Olynthus.' 
But another cause of offence is alleged by Justin.' Philip had three 
]ialf-brothers, Archelaus, Arid»us, and Menelaus. One of these, 
Archelaus, he had put to death for treason ; the other two escaped, 
and found refuge in Olynthus. 

Whatever may have been Philip's pretext, he now appeared in the 
character of an enemy ; though what overt act of hostility he com- 
mitted, is not disclosed to us. From the loose language of the 
orator I should infer, that Philip at this time showed his teeth with- 
out biting ; he infnnged (as we should say) the law of nations by 
some aggressive act, out his enterprise, whatever it was, did not 
succeed. He may have crossed the mountains and attempted to sur- 
prise some towns, or seduce them from the Olynthian confederacy ; 
not succeeding in this, he retired, like the lion who has missed his 
spring, to wait for a better opportunity. 

This view is confirmed by the subsequent conduct of Philip. It 
was nearly two years before war actually broke out, by his invasion of 
Chalcidice.* He had little else meanwhile to engage his attention. 
The Sacred war was left to run its course without his interference. 
Athens had a breathing time allowed her. A few murmurs were 
heard from the Thessalians, for his holding Pagas» and Magnesia ; 
but them he pacified by promises, and in the year 350 conferred a 
new obligation upon them by the expulsion of Piiholaus from Pherse. 
But all this while he was silently and secretly preparing for the 
destruction of Olynthus, which he saw was essential to tne accom- 
plishment of his further objects. Therefore he suspended his opera- 
tions against Athens, and lulled her into a false security. She had 
been roused by the first Philippic in 352. Little more than a vear 
had passed, when all the alarm had died away, and Philip was talked 
of as a person from whom nothing was to be feared.^ This was just 
what the king of Macedon desired. He had rightly judged, that the 
Atlienians would not make a good use of the respite which he allowed 

(1) Olynth. iU. SO. (2) Justin, vii 4; yiii. 2, 8. 

(8) Thirlwall (Hist. v. 289) conjectures that Apollonia was taken soon after Methone. 
But the reason which he assigns is unsatisDactory, namely the mention which 
Demosthenes makes of the three cities, Olynthus, Methone, and Apollonia, in the 
third Philippic, p. 117. They are only mentioned together on accojint of their iin« 
portance, and the similarity of their fates. If Apollonia had then been taken, it 
would have brought on a war earlier, and probably Demosthenes would have spoken 
of it. 

(4) Demosth. de Rhod. lib. 197. It ma^ be thought that even Demosthenes was 
not then AiUy alive to the real state of things, as he quotes what was said of Philip 
without contradicting it. But it was not his business to mix two questions together. 
He may well have thought, that it would strengthen Athens to gain Rhodes for an 
ally, and that to keep the Athenian forces in active employment, was a means of 
preparing them for war with Macedonia. It might not be prudent to tell the people 
all his reasons. I think however, that Demosthenes was not yet sensible of th« 
AMiger to be apprehended firom an extensive system of coixupUoik. 

b2 
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them. He feared that, if he attacked the Olynthians at nee, In 
might have to encounter the whole force of the Clialcidian bodv, a 
formidable con;^ auction, when the Olynthians alone could bring into 
the field ten thousand infantir and a thousand horse ; and still more 
difficult to overcome, should they be reinforced by Athenian auxi' 
liuries. His safest coui-se was, to divide his enemies and cripple 
their means of n'sistance. How was this to be done P 

Philip had discovered by experience, if he had not learned by his 
residence at Thebes, that in most Grecian cities there were different 
parties contending for the upper hand ; that the influence of faction 
was strong ; that corruptible citizens were always to be found, and 
that the Taws gave e<^ual liberty of speech to the patriot and the j 
traitor. Acting on this persuasion, he sent his emissaiies to the ( 
Chalcidian towns, and in each of these, by dint of artifice and intrig[ue, | 
established a Macedonian party. Gold was lavished without stmt. 
He had now ampler means than before; since, in addition to the 
resources of his own kingdom, and what he had gained by plunder, lie 
was receiving a large portion of the revenues of Thessafy.* Bribery 
he judged to be the best economy ; it would save him expeiifee 
in tlie end, by rendering his conquest more easy ; and the pnoe U 
corruption would be reimbursed by th& spoil of the vanquished.' 

In none of these towns was Macedonian gold more efficacious than 
in the capital itself. Olynthus beheld many of her citizens grow 
suddenly rich ; their stocK of possessions was increased, no one knew 
how ; they improved their houses and displayed an unusual magni- 
ficence.* Yet were the people so blinded, they withheld not theu 
confidence from such men. It was studiously disseminated, that 
Philip had been their benefactor, that he would be still, and that 
Macedonian protection was their best security. Thus, instead of | 
preparing for their defence betimes, instead of throwing themselves I 
into the arms of Athens, and soliciting her immediate co-operation S 
against the common enemy, they left him to choose the moment 1 
ot attack and began to prepare when it was too late. 

Towards the end of 350 B.C., Philip at the head of a powerful army 
marched into Chalcidice, determined to effect its final conquest. He 
made no declaration of war, but summoned town after town, as he ad- | 
vanced, to surrender. Which first opened its gates to him, is uncertain. \ 
Diodorus, who does not profess to give the details of the campaign^ 
relates that he laid siege to Stagira * and razed it to the ground. 
Apollonia * shared the same fate. Other towns, intimidated or oor^ < 

(1) Olynth. i. 15. 

(2) Diodorus, xvi. 54. Hence caltidut emptor Olynthi. Juvenal, Sat. zii 45. 

(3) Demosth. De Fals. Leg. 426. Mitford contends that these were only innocent 
presents Hist. Gr. iv. p. 432. ' ^ 

(4) Such is the true reading, instead of Te/pav, xvi. 52. 

(5) Demosth. Philipp. iii. 117. From this passage it might perhaps be inferred, that 
thirty-two Chalcidian cities were actually destroyed by Philip. The number i< 
nrobably exaggerated. I can imagine that his jealousy of the Chalcidian race wuaM 
p^Muiot him to take severe meas'iz^s. Potidsea hje preserved. Or. de Ha.oDn 8U. 
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ruptea, hajtened to make terms with the conqieror. After reducing 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of the peninsula, he marched against 
Olynthus. 

^hat were the Olynthians doing all this time ? On the first intel- 
ligence of Philip's invasion they sent to Athens, imploring succour. 
They sent to Philip also, to demand an explanation: he assured 
them positively, that he was not at war with them, and still continued 
his progress. They sent again, and received the same answer; 
Philip affecting to treat the (Jlialcidians as independent, and refusing 
to hear any remonstrance on their behalf- It was not till he had 
approached within five miles of the capital, that he threw off the 
mask, and told them plainly, that either they must quit Olynthub, ur 
he Macedonia.^ 

On the arrival of the Oljnthian ambassadors at Athens, an assem- 
bly was immediately called to consider what should be done. The 
feeling was almost universal, to send assistance to Olynthus. 
Demades^ alone opposed it ; but on what grounds we are not in- 
formed. Probably lie enlarged on the difficulty of contending with 
Philip in Chalcidice, and the want of sufficient funds to cairy on the 
war. He was the first Athenian orator in the pay of Macedonia. 
Philip had calculated on a burst of popular enthusiasm at Athens, 
and a warlike vote in favour of Olynthus ; but he calccdated also oa 
confusion and delay, and, to augment these, a clever and reckless 
man hke Demades was exceedingly useful. The debate seems to 
have turned on questions of ways and means — how the troops were 
to be provided, when to be despatched^what number — whether 
citizens or mercenaries, &c. Demosthenes, who rose after many 
speakers had been heard, breaking at once int^ the subject, con- 
tended that an Athenian force should be sent off immediately, that 
the crisis was important, they ought to take arms in person, and con- 
tribute to the expenses of the war. He had little difficulty in pro> 
curing a vote for a considerable armament. 

Some days elapsed before any troops could be got ready, and in the 
meantime Demades and his party were busy creating obstacles, and 
disheartening the people. They liad for the last two years, without 
any formal truce, oeen enjoying a respite from war, and were now 
called upon to make new exertions. The first excitement caused by 
the Olynthian embassy had a little cooled. It was thought necessary 
to convene another assembly : Demosthenes made a s'»ccsd apeecn, 
in which he encouraged the Athenians, showed the precarious nature 
of Philip's power, and tne importance of prosecuting the war. At 
length succours were shipped off; not such a force however as the 
urgency of the case required, and probably not all that had been 

(1) Demosth. Philipp. lii. 113; iv. 147. 

(2) Suidas in v. An/ia^nc He was a man of natural wit and e/oquence, bnt of a 
coarse mind and profligate character. Throughout his whole life he waa in oppo- 
Mtion to Demosthenes, and quite his matcu on some occasions. Many anecdotes art 
told of bim in nutarch's Lives of Phocion and Demosthenet. 
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decreed, but only two thousand mercenaries, commanded by Chares. 
Hardly bad they gone, when the misgivings of the people were ex- 
changed for an overweening confidence : such was the nokle temper 
of the people. It was iniaffined, that Athens and Olyntbus wooUTbe 
more tlian a match for Macedonia, and the general talk was aboat 
punishing Philip for his perfidy. In this state of the paUio fedue 
another assembler was liela ; the cry was for war ; the orators spoikem 
a tone of exultation, as if what was to be done had been done already. 
Demosthenes, himself perliaps not fully alive to the danger, yet 
appreciating it far better than the others, reminded his ooantiymen 
that the question was not about punishing Philip, but about saving 
Olynthus. He saw that very inadequate succours had been sent; 
the citizens were reluctant to serve m person ; there was a difBouIty 
about providing for the expenses ; no one had dared to propose an 
application of the surplus revenue, though Demosthenes nad hinted 
tne expediency of such a measure. He ventured now to press this 
point more openly, urged the necessitv of making a great samfice^ 
and concluded with an eloquent appeal, calling upon the Athenians 
to maintain the ancient honour of tneir country.^ 

Chares meanwhile had sailed to the Chalcidian coast. There he 
made a sudden descent, and cut off a body of stragglers from Philip's 
army. Content with this achievement, and not &i£ng himself strong 
enou(|;h to attempt a more serious diversion, he returned to Athens, 
and, in honour of his victory, gave a public entertainment, whid^ cost 
no less than sixtv talents. The money, it seems, was obtained from 
the spoils of Delphi, given bv the Phocians to Chares for some ser- 
vice that he had done. While the Athenians were amused with this 
piece of vanity, and little thinking of the serious nature of the case^ 

(1) The notion, that the three Olsmthiae Orations wert connected with the three 
Olynthian embassiei, though derived from the reipectable authority of DlonjraAni, 
and assented to by Leland and many other critics, is wholly unsuimorted by ^e 
internal evidence of the Orations themselves, in whatever order we uke to arrangt 
them. The arguments are all of a general character. The necessity ci assistingue 
Olynthians, and assisting them vigorously and effectively, is urged over and over 
again ; but there is no reference to that extremity of danger, as to which Demosthenes 
could not have been silent, if he had spoken on the occasion of the third emlwssy. la 
not one of the speeches is there the slightest mention of a second or third embassy, 
or any allusion to the operations of Chares, or Charidemus, or Philip. Neither his- 
tory nor probability confirms the fancy of Dionysius. It is likely that there would be 
several debates upon the original resolution, to embark in the war: Philoehorus says 
that on the occasion of the first embassy, ol 'A0rii/atoi cvufxaxiav re iwotiioavTo kw 
^il^iiav lire/i^av, whereas on the two second embassies there is no mention by hint 
of any formal vote. And this view agrees with the arguments of Libanius. When 
the second message — and still more when the third— arrived firom Olynthus, there wu 
no need of debate ; the principle had been agreed to ; every one saw that the case was 
pressing ; and succours were sent off without any opposition. It may be gathered 
from Philoehorus, that ambassadors came on the second occasion from the Chalddian 
body, so that the deputation being more imposing, and the emergency more critical, 
one need not be surprised that the Athenians did not wait for a speech from Demos- 
thenes, before they sent off their reinforcements. Be.sides, it is likely that tha 
Athenians were preparing reinforcements in the interval between the first and second 
expedition, never intending the troops of Chares to be their only succours. 1 ftilly 
assent to what is said by Jacobs on this point in the introduction to his tamsIatkQ 
•tfb.9 OJynthiact. 
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ft second embassy came from the Olynthians and their confederates, 
Afnplorinff immecuate succour, representing: that their country was 
overrun oy the Macedonian army, and they were in the greatest dis- 
tress. The Athenians sent off directly a body of four thousand mer- 
cenaries, of the middle-armed kind, with a hundred and fifty horse, 
and appointed Charidemus to the command.^ 

Charidemus, who was in the Hellespont when the armament sailed 
from Athens, as soon as he received notice of his appointment, has- 
tened to Olynthus. Philip had by this time reduced a considerable 
part of Chalcidice, and had sent some of his forces into Fallene, 
probably to summon Fotidsea. Charidemus put himself at the head 
of Ills troops, in conjunction with those of Olynthus, attacked the 
Macedonians in Fallene, and took some prisoners. Afterwards, to 
make a diversion, he sailed to Bottisea, where he landed and ravaged 
the country. Returning to Olynthus, instead of pursuing his in- 
structions, or concerting any plan with the people whom he was sent 
to protect, he gave himself up to vicious pleasure, indulging his 
licentious humour so far as to offer a gross insult to the Oiynthian 
magistrates.' This was not to be tolerated; nor were his miUtarr 
services any compensation for his misbehaviour. The Olynthians had 
no confidence in nis abilities as a general, and not much m the valour 
of his troops, who were mercenary adventurers like himself. In the 
extremity of their alarm, thev sent once more to Athens, praying for 
a reinforcement of native Athenians, lliis was granted. Two thou- 
sand heavy-armed citizens, and three hundred cavalry, were shipped 
off, and Chares, who was then in Athens, had influence enough to 
procure his own reappointment as general.* 

Philip, little disturbed by the proceedings of Chares or Charidemus, 
bad been steadily pursuing his object. Having entered the Sithonian 

Seninsula, and received the submission of Torone, he marched to 
lecybema, whose gates were opened to him by the same treachery. 
He was now within a few miles of Olynthus, and it was here that he 
made the terrible denunciation, which left to the Olynthians no hope 
of mercy. They marched bravely to meet him with all the forces 
they could muster, and were defeateJ. They hazarded a second 
battle with no better success, and were shut up within their walls.^ 
Philip immediately commenced the siege, and made bold efforts to 
carry the place by assault ; for he knew the importance of time, and 
feared the arrival of fresh succours from Athens. Yet, so obstinate 
was the defence, that all his efforts were baffled, and he was repulsed 

(1 ) Philochorui, apud Dionys. Epist. ad Amm. ix. Theopompus, apud Athen. xiL 43. 
Leland (in the Life of Philip, ii. 13) statett that Chares was sent for by the Athenians ; 
but the passage of ^schines (De Fals. Leg. 37) refers to a different time. 

(2) Theopompus, apud Athen. x. 47. Eiv roffovrov nporiXifev dKfMaiavi Stcrt 

Xetpaxiov Ti irapa rnr /9oi/\nr rfiv twv 'OXw^tuv airetv hittxtipnftvt & rffv ^kv 6yfft» 
¥ avttdit Kai x^P'^^t iTvyx^^ve di fiera ^epiov rov MaKeiovov alxfiaXmrov 7e^eyf*« 
Sfvov. The name of Derdas, the £lyviian prince, may seem to suggett tn«t tAu 
^erdas was a person of rank. 

(3) Philochorus, ] a. ' 'Olodotui, x^V U4« 
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from the walls with considerable loss. The prompt arrival of Chares 
mipht liave saved Olynthus. But now began to be seen the eifeets 
of Macedonian bribery. One of the most eminent Olyntfaians, and 
the commander of their forces, was Apollonides, who had served his 
country with zeal and fidelity. As long as he was entrusted with the 
conduct of affairs, there was little hope that treason would prosper. 
The Macedonian party accused him before the people, as the author 
of their misfortunes. It is the nature of men who are in tioubJe to 
lay the blame somewhere. The Olynthians were unhappily persuaded 
to deprive Apollonides of his command, and to confer it upon Euthy- 
crates and Lastiienes, the paid a^nts of Philip. From that moment 
the doom of Olynthus was sealed.^ 

Meetings were now held in the city to propose negotiations with 
Philip; but the people were not yet prepared for submission. The 
Athenians were expected ; their soldiers, though outnumbered, were 
brave ; they had a fine body of five hundred horse, which had greatly 
distinguisiied itself in the field. It was resolved to try the effect 
of a sally. But the design was betrayed to Philip. Jjasthenes, 
who commanded the horse, led them into an ambuscade, where they 
were surrounded by the Macedonians, and made prisoners of war.' 

This consummate piece of treachery threw the whole city into 
coitstcmation. No man any longer could trust his neighbour. The 
besieging army surrounded the walls. If Chares had arrived, it would 
have been too late now.' Olynthus was not on the sea, so that he 
could throw his forces into the town ; and he was not strong enough 
to attack Philip in his lines. All hope of raising the siege was gone; 
and the Olyuthians, in utter despair, were driven to surrender. The 
only terms which they could obtiun were, that their lives should 
b; spared. 

Thus, in less than a year from the time that he invaded Chalddioe^ 
Philip terminated the war, and entered Olynthus in triumpli. Qe 
kept his promise to the inhabitants, and spared their lives, putting to 
death only his fugitive brothers, Menelaus and Aridseus : * but the 
whole bodly of the Olynthian people, without distinction of sex, ago, 
or rank, were put up to sale oy public auction, and reduced to 
slavery.* The walls, the houses, the whole city of Olynthus was 
demolished ; and the lands distributed as a reward among the officers 
of Philip.* 

(1) Philipp. 67, 79. It is true, as Thirlwall (Hist. 6r. v. 814) obsenret, ttuU 
iKfiaXeiv does not necessarily signify that Apollonides was ex|ielled, but it may 
Kignify that, and there is no reason to think that it does not. So Leland takes it ; (Lift 
of Philip, ii. 22.) 

(2) Demosth. De Pais. Leg. 426. 

(3) What Chares did with himself, does not appear. Probably finding he could not 
relieve Olynthus, he did nothing, and attempted nothing. Some Athenians were 
taken in Olynthus by Philip, as we learn from JEschines, (De Pals. Leg. 30.) but 
elearly no"". Chares or his troops. 

(4) Justin, Tiii. 3. 

(5 Diodorus, xyi. 53. Dinarchus cont. Dem. 93. Demo«th. De Pais Ltr 430. 
{6 1 il;lwall, Gr. Hist. v. 316, citing ri'eopompus. 
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The total destruction of this great city, which had once defied 
Lacedsemon in the plenitude of her power, excited a feeling of 
dismay throughout tne whole of Greece. "Has Philip destroyed 
Olynthus ? " said one ; " he himself never raised such a city ! " But 
nowhere was it felt so deeply as at Athens. The grief and indigna- 
tion of the people were mingled with shame and fear. The words of 
Demosthenes were recollected, — that unless they saved Olynthus, the 
war would soon be on their own frontiers. In the first moment 'if 
their anger, they passed a vote of outlawry against the traitors who 
iiad sold their country, making it lawful to slay them wherever they 
could be found. Chares came in for his share of their resentment, 
jet contrived, by means of his infiuence, to escape any public cen- 
sure.^ What became of Charidemus is unknown : whetner he was 
slain in battle, or whether he saved his life and liberty. No more is 
heard of him in Athenian history. 

Euthycrates and Lasthenes received the recompense of their 
treason, though not exactly in the way that the^ expected. Philip 
maintained them at his court, but only as servile aependents and 
parasites. The Macedonian courtiers held them in contempt, the 
soldiers reviled them for their baseness. On one occasion they com- 
plained to Philip. " Never mind," said he ; " the Macedonians are 
a blunt people ; they call a spade a spade." ' 

The conquest of Olynthus was of the utmost importance to Philip. 
It secured his dominions from being attacked by Athens or any other 
maritime power. The Chalcidian peninsula had separated one part 
of his kingdom from the other, and, while it remained subject to 
Olynthus, gave an access to his enemies into the heart of Macedonia. 
Now it became a province of his own; and the severe measures 
which he resorted to, in rooting out the hostile population, prove 
how anxious he was to prevent all disturbances in that quarter for 
the future. A glance at the map will show us what progress Philip 
had made in the ten years since he ascended the throne. From 
the bay of Pagass to the mouths of the Nestus in Thrace, all the 
coast of Northern Greece had been brought under his power. 
Thessaly was devoted to him. His territories were extended on the 
Illyrian and P»onian frontiers; and he had made an impression 
upon Thrace. In the north he menaced the Athenian dominions in 
Chersonesus ; while on the south he came in contact with Euboea, 
and alarmed Athens for her own safety. 

While the Athenians were lamenting the disasters of the late war, 
and preparing to send embassies among the Greek states, to raise 
up a new confederacy against Macedonia, Philip had given orders 
for a solemn festival in honour of the Muses to celebrate Lis triumph. 
Archelaus, one of his predecessors, had instituted this festival at 

(1) Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 10. The Interpretation of this passage is douhtflil. Se» 
Mitford, Gr. Hist. iv. Le^and's Life of FhiUp, ii. 80. 

(2) Demoitli. de Chers. M ; d« Coioi. 241. Lel«&d*t Ufe ot ¥YiVW^« Vl ^\. 
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.£gaD, after the model of the Olympian. It was held by Plnlip at 
Dium in Fieria, a district of his own kins^oin, on the borders of 
Thessaly, sacred from the earliest time to the goddesses of song. 
It was solemnized with extraordinary pomp, with games, sacrificea^ 







and while all were dazzled with the (pimdeur of the spectacle, and 
impressed with admiration of the king's fortune and power, many 
eminent men from foreign states were won over to his friendship: 
military adventurers were lured by his gifts and promises, and led to 
believe that the camp of Philip was tne place to look for honour 
and reward.* 

It is pleasing to record one or two acts of olemenpj and ^nerosity 
on the part of the conqueror. At the sale of Olynthian citiieas, at 
which Philip himself was present, one prisoner, who was aboat to 
be put up to auction, loualy demanded his liberty, declaring that 
he was a friend to the king, and desiring to be broueht near him, 
that he might prove his word. This having been allowed by the 
king, the man begged him in a whisper to let fall the skirt of his 
n)be, as he was exposed in an indecent maimer. Philip entered | 
into the joke, and said : " Yes ; this man is my friend : let him be 
set at liberty." » 

At a banquet given during the festival, Philip, observing the 
melancholy countenance of Satyrus the actor, and that, while other 
artists and performers claimed a recompense for their services^ be 
alone asked for nothing, inquired the cause. *'I am indifferent^" 
replied Satyrus, "to wnat the others desire; there is one favour 
I would gladly ask, and one that Philip could easily grant, but I feir k 
he would refdse it me." Philip pressed him to speak out, and do- I 
Glared that he would deny him nothing : on which Satyrus preferred % 
his request as follows: — " ApoUophanes of Pydna was my friend. 
When he was murdered, his relations sent his two daughters, then 
children, to Olyntbus, as a place of security. They are among the . 
captives of the fallen city, and are now of marriageable age. I prsy i 
and beseech you to give me them. But I would have you Know what I 
is the nature of the boon I ask. It is one from which I seek no l 
personal advantage. If you deliver them to me, I shall give them 
each a marriage portion, and they shall be treated in a manner worthy • 
of me and of their father." This speech was received with a tumult ^' 
of applause from all the company : Philip was greatly affected, and 
set the girls free, although ApoUophanes their father had been one 
of the murderers of his brother Alexander.' 

Diodorus adds, that there were numerous other instances in vhicb j 
Philip displayed a similar generosity. | 

(1> Diodonu, xvi. 55. (2) Leland, L e* * 

(if Demoath. De Fals. Leg. 402. DVcAoxui^ \. «, 
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ATHENIAN MONEY AND MINES. 

PmDoy, an ancient king of Argos, said to have lived in the eigSith 
sentary before Christ, was the first person in Greece who established 
a system of weights and measures, and also a coinage in silver and 
cop{>er. It acquired the name of the iBginetan, because the people 
of .^ina, by their commercial intercourse with other parts of 
Greece, brought it into general use. There was another system 
called the Euboic, introduced to the Greeks by the people of Chalcis 
and Eretria, who at an early period were celebrated ibr their com- 
mercial activity, and who worked mines of silver and copper in 
their own island.^ 

In fact however, both these systems were derived from the East, 
having been invented in very ancient times by the Chaldees of 
Babylon, and brought into Greece by the commerce of the Phoeni- 
cians. The standard . of weights, which became known as the 
IBuboic, was one used in Asia for gold. Herodotus expressly in- 
forms us, that in the reign of Darius I. the silver tribute collected 
from the satrapies of the Persian empire was estimated by tho 
Babylonian talent, the gold tribute by the Euboic' Whether 
Herodotus means that the term Eutoic was adopted by the Persian 
government, or only the weight so called by tlie Greeks, does not 
appear. 

The denominations under both these systems were the same, 
although the scales were different; viz. the talent, the mina, the 
drachm, and the obol ; which bore the following invariable relation 
to each other : 

A taleat ■■ 60 minai. 

A mina ■■ 100 drachms. 

A drac&m ■■ 6 obols. 

Tlie word taleni originally signified weight, that is, anv weight, or 
weight in general ; and was also used to signify a pair oi scales, lu 
such sense it is used by Homer. Afterwards the term was applied to 
a specific weight, and became the principal standard in the Greek 

(1) For more ftill information upon this subject the reader is referred to tha 
Archaeological Dictionary, titles Nutnmm and Pondmr^ 
(i) Herod. iiL 80. 
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systems. MtHa was a term of oriental origin. Drachm and obot an ^ 
Greek words. Drachm is said by the lexicographers to signify a * 
handful^ that is, as mucli coin as could be held in the clenched hand.* i 
Obol takes its name from a spit, wliich it somewhat resembled in 
figure.' 
The weights under each system were as follows : 

^ginetan talent about 96 lb. 

Euboic talent „ 80 lb. 

The denominations of money in Greece were the same as those of ] 
weight, and the proportions the same likewise. Money (as is well < 
known) has always been founded on a system of weight. In process 
of time the coinage ceases to represent the original standard, i 
although the name is preserved. For example a pound, in our own 
country, formerly represented a pound weight of metal; now it 
signifies a sum of twenty shillings. So in Greece an £uboic talent 
(in a pecuniary sense) anciently denoted eighty pounds of silver-^ 
that being the metal generally current in Greece— afterwards its 
value would be measured bj the number of drachms that were paid^] 
for it; and, if the drachm-piece had fallen below the ancient stanaard 
of weight, so would the talent. 

The JSgiuetan system was adopted in Peloponnesus and most of ^ 
the Dorian states. The Euboic prevailed in the Ionian settlements, j^ 
and in Attica. Solon however, for certain political reasons which x\ 
will be noticed elsewhere, lowered the standard of money, and the jin 
Attic talent, according to his regulation, was reduced about twenty- 
seven per cent.' The money computed on the Solonian scale is that jj-, 
which we have generally to deal with in perusing the Attic writers. 
Judging from tlie ancient coins which have been preserved, the \\ 

value of the Attic money has been thus estimated in English : W 

£ ». d. \\ 

An obol = IJ , 

A drachm » 9 ^ 

A mina » 3 15 t^t 

A talent ■- 225 m 

rhe value however has been put by others both hio^her and lower. g| 

It must be observed that the talent and the mina are sums only, ^j 

'^he drachm and the obol are coins also. And it will be found in ^ 

perusing the orators, that the Athenians generally made their com- ^ 
putations in drachms, so that, when no specific sum is mentioned, 

drachms are understood. .... a 

The coinage at Athens was principally silver, consisting of drachms q 

and obols, with fractions and multiples of those pieces. The obo) ^ 

and half-obol were small coins, like our silver penny. There were ^ 

(1) As if it were ipa-jixti, from bQutram. It must then have been a copper coin, ^ 
when it received that name. 

(2) '0/9eAor is a spit or broach. Scapula says in his Lexicon of the Obol: '* Ab 2 
&/3eA6r derivatum putatur, quod 6/3cAov figuram haberet, ita tamen ut non ir acutum ^ 
desineret." 

(3) The Euboic scale still continued in use at Athens for merchandise, though tb« 
scale for money was allured. See Grote ? Hist, ol Orecxe, ilL 228. 
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Uso copper coins, as the quarter-obol, the chalcus.^ The followiug is 
R table of Attic coiii6 : 

1) 
faxthingB. 



The four-drachm piece 
The two-drachm piece 
The drachm .... 
The four-obol piece . 
The three-obol piece . 
The two-obol piece . 



M. d.« 

(value) 3 
1 6 
9 
6 
Oi\ 
3 



it 



»• 
»• 



tt 



The ohol . . 

The half-obol . . 

The quarter-oboL 

The chalrus . . 

T^e lepton . . 



(value) 



it 

a 



a 



(Thus the lowest Attic coin was pretty nearly equal to the French 
ftotime. 

^ There was no gold coined at Athens before the time of the Mace- 
donian empire. But there was gold in circulation, the coinage of 
Wher coujitries, chiefly the stater and the daric. 

The gold stater was equal in value to twenty drachms, or fifteen 
lihillings. It was first coined by Croesus kin^ of Lydia, or at least 
jibrst became known to the Greeks as a Lydian coin. There were 

rious other staters brought into Greece from Asia Minor and the 
ihmds; for example, from Smyrna, Cyzicus, Phocsea, Samos, 
^iphnos, Thasos. 

The daric, named after the first Darius, who reformed the Persian 
f currency, was of the same value as the stater. This coin, which 
: had an extensive circulation, was retained by the Macedonian kings, 
' who melted down all the gold coinage of Greece, and had their own 
- imas^e stamped upon it. 

There were also half- staters and half-darics in circulation, whitt 
r are mentioned by Greek writers. 

The daric was stamped on one side with the figure of an archer, 
which gave rise to a good saying of Agesilaus, related by Plutarch. 
While the Spartan king was overrunning the provinces of Asia 
Minor, Tithraustes the satrap, to get rid of so formidable an enemy, 
sent Timocrates of Khodes with fifty talents of gold into Greece, to 
etir up war against Lacedcemon. This money was distributed in 
Thebes, Argos, and Corinth — Xenophon says the Athenians had no 
share of it^ — and the effects were quickly seen. The Spartans, 
alarmed at the confederacy against them, recalled Agesilaus ; where- 
upon he declared " that a thousand Persian archers had driven him 
out of Asia." 

There was but a scanty supply of the precious metals in Greece at 
an early period, while the eastern monarchs collected the treasures of 
Cholcis, Lydia, Phrygia, Armenia, and India. The wars of Xerxes 
opened a more extensive intercourse with Asia, and enriched the 
Cfreeks by commerce and by plunder. Thus, and by an increase in 
the produce of their native mines, money became more plentiful 
among them; and in the time of Demosthenes its value was five 
times less than in the days of Solon. The relative value of gold to 



(1) So ts name miports. XuXko; is copper. 
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ftilyer, in the time of Hat>dota8, was thirteen to one, in tae time oi 
Demosthenes, ten to one. 

The Greek islands that most abounded in precious metals were 
8amos, Siphnos, and Thasos, in which there was both gold and 
silver. Ine mines of Thasos were anciently worked by the Phceni- 
cians, to whom the Greeks were at an early period indebted for their 
supply of metal in ^neral. They brought the common metals from 
Spam and Arabia, tm ^ from Britain, and probably taught Uie art di 
mining to the Greeks. The Thasians found gold and silver on the 
adjacent continent of Thrace. But when the isknd was conquered 
hj Gimon, their settlements also fell into the hands of the Atiie- 
mans, who worked the mines until the close of the Peloponnesian 
war. The gold, which they obtained from this district, th^ nsed 
not for coinage, but for commercial purposes. Philip afterwards 
took possession of these mines, and worked them, as we have already 
seen, with great advantage.' 

There were silver mines also in Thessaly. Bat the most valuable 
in Greece were those of Ijaurium in Attica, to which Xenophon has 
devoted a long chapter of his treatise on the Athenian revenues, and 
on which in modem times a dissertation has been written by B^dJ^ 
the celebrated author of the StaaUhauskaltung der Athener, or 
Public Economy of Athens, fram whom English scholars have derived 
most of their information upon these subjects. 

The mines of Laurium were the property of the Athenian peopk^ 
but were worked by private speculators, to whom the state gpimtsd 
allotments, receiving a certain sum by way of premium or pordhas^ 
money, and receiving a perpetual rent of a 24th part of the prodnoL 
These persons were thus in point of law tenants of the state ; but 
for most purposes might be rej^rded as the absolute owners. Maar 
wealthy citizens embarked their capital in the mining business, whiea 
they carried on by means of agents or subtenants. Nicias had serO' 
ral mines, with a thousand slaves at work in them, for each of whoi 
he received from his lessee a clear rent of an obol a day. Thus WM 
Laurium an important source of revenue to Athens. When Decs* 
leia was occupied by the Lacedsemonian army, she suffered greatly I9 
losing the profit of the mines. They had yielded a considerable i 
aiconie in tiie time of Themistocles, who persuaded his countrymd 1 
to apply the money to shipbuilding, instead of distributing it amoni ^| 
themselves. In the time of Demosthenes, though he spe^s in \\vffL I 
terms of the value of this property,* the q^uantity of silver obtdliMJ 
was diminished ; and Strabo tells us, that in the first century of the 
Christian era the Laurian mines were exhausted. 

Foreigners in Attica were allowed equal privileges with citizens ii 

(1) They purchased it in the Cassiterides Insuls (S<-illy Isles), so called ancinndlf f 
^om the Greek KavaiTcpor, tin. The islanderi are supposed to have obtainec tt 1| 

in from the mainland of Britain. 

(2) See p. 240 of this volume. 
(S) See the Oration de Chertvme$o, p. 100; the fourth Philippic, iSd. 
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^ « the renting of the mines -} so anxious was tlie state, thf i they should 
be Jet. To prevent frauds on the revenue, every mine in work was 

■ required to be registered, and an indictment lay against any person 

■ who evaded this regulation.' 

K Xenephon, who seems to have thought that the riches of Laurium 

■ were inexhaustible, recommended that his countrymen should impi-ove 
K. their finances by abolishing the middle-men, and letting the mines, 
P' together with mming-slaves, to the working tenants, in the same way 

that other revenues were let to farm. He advised that they should 

^ Duy slaves gradualiv, until they had got three slaves to every citizen ; 
and he calculated that the mines wouid afford profitable employment 
for all, and the revenue would be immensely increased. 

The trade of Athens was much promoted by the purity of her 
silver coin, which was everywhere exchanged with advantage, while 
that of other states would only pass at hume. One instance only is 
recorded of her issuing a debased gold coinage; but this was in 
a time of distress, at the close of the reloponnesian war.' The right 

p. of coining money was (no doubt) vested in the state, and forgery was 
a capital crime.^ 

Tne Attic coins were generally stamped with a head of Pallas on 

''' one side, and an owl (her sacred bird) on the other. Hence the 
point of the storj told by Plutarch, in his life of Lysander — That 
general sent Gylippus with a bag of money to Sparta. Gylippus 
unsewed the bottom of the bag, took out a portion of the money, and 

': - sewed it up again. But unfortunately for him, the bag contained a 

Saper which gave an account of the sum sent home. The magistrates, 
nding the money short, were surprised, and made inquiries. Gylippus 
- had concealed the stolen coins, which were Athenian with the owl- 

— stamp, under the tiles of his house ; but his servant, who was in the 
secret, betrayed him by declaring, that he had observed a great many 
owls roost in the Ceramicus.^ The theft was thus discovered, and 
Gylippus tarnished the good name which he had acquired by his vie- 

L tories at Syracuse. 

r Although the Attic money has been reduced into terms of our own, 

- to give the reader some notion of its value, it is plain enough, that 
i the relative values of Attic and English money could only be fuUy 

determined by a comparison of the quantities of the precious metals, 
the different modes of living in the two countries, and many other 
^ considerations of the same kind. Eor these reasons, besides the 
awkwardness of making Demosthenes talk of pounds shillings and 
pence, I have, in the translation, adhered to tne Attic terms for 
money. The following particulars will help to throw some light on 
the subject. 

(1) Xenophon, Pe Vectig. iv. 12. The student should peruse this treeti--. 

(2) This was called dypapov /xerdWov ypa^fi. 

(3) But even this instance is questioned by Grote. Hist, of Greece, iii. IM. 

(4) Demosth. cent. Lept. eub fin. 

{5\ A pun on the Ceramicus at Athens and K^pafio<, iilu. 
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An Athenian coald live respectably on the interest of a talent,— 
that is, on seven or eigh : miuas a-year. In the speech written bj 
Demosthenes against Bceotus, the plaintiff ^ says he had been sup- 
ported and educated out of such an income. Isaeus speaks of an 
estate of fifty minas as sufficient to live comfortably, but not to per- 
form public services. The expenses of Demosthenes, his mother and 
sister, during his minority, amounted to seven minas annually, exclu- 
sive of house rent. His father, who was a merchant,' left to his 
family an estate of fourteen talents, and is represented as a person of 
considerable property. But we read of lar^^r fortunes than his at 
Athens. Conon possessed 40 talents ; Nicias 100 ; Alcibiades stil! 
more. One of the richest men was Callias son of Hipponicus, whose 
pronerty was valued at 200 talents, partly acquired by the plonder 
of the Persian war. He had a son Hipponicus (who was killed at the 
battle of Delium) who gave his daughter in marriage to Alcibiade^ 
with a portion of 10 talents; and a promise of 10 more after the 
birth of a son ; the largest portion ever given by a Greek. 

I have spoken of seven or eight minas as oeing the interest xA 
a tulcut ; that is, about twelve or thirteen percent, per annum. 8uch 
in fact was a common rate of interest at Athens, but it vras ooo* 
sidered low ; eighteen per cent, being frequently paid for loans o'l 
good security. There were no laws against usury; and altlioug^t 
usurious money-lenders were regarded, as they have been in all ages, 
with an evil eye by the people, much higlier rates than those B&n 
mentioned were exacted from needy borrowers, and wherever tha 
risk was considerable. Thus, we read of thirty per cent, being paid 
on a bottomry contract for one summer. The lowness of persoml 
credit, frequency of wars, instability of governments, and imperfectira 
of national law, besides other causes of risk, would render all mercau- 
tile adventures perilous. The chief money-lenders at Athens wen 
bankers ; who kept the cash of their customers pretty much in the 
same manner as bankers of the present day, and made a profit hj 
lending it out to others. They were serviceable to their customen' 
in various ways; as the depositaries of important documents; ai 
referees ; as witnesses to payments and other transactions betMcea 
them and third persons; and generally by extending thcsr credit. 
They were usually men of high repute in the commercial world. 
Isocrates^ tells us that money was lent to them without witnesses; 
and this need not surprise us, when we consider that writing mate- 
rials were not so plentiful or easy to be had, and men were obliged 
to place more reliance on their agents. 

The interest above referred to has been calculated, after the 
English fashion, by the year : but it must be remembered that it waf 
usually reserved at Athens by the mouth, which makes it really 
higher. 

(1) The person for whom Demosthenes oomposed the speech, pp. 101*!, 1023. 
W Thirlw til's IlUt. V. 247. (3) Irapeziticus, 858. 
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THE THRACIAN CHERSONESE. 

The peninsula known anciently by the name of the Thraeian 
Jkersonese is washed on its eastern coast by the Hellespont, on its 
west by the ^gean sea. It stretches about mtv-two miles in length 
from its most southern point to the isthmus wnere it joins the con- 
tinent of Thrace. The isthmus was between four and five miles 
long, being the same length as the isthmus of Corinth. It contained 
in Aenophon's time eleven or twelve cities. There were many good 
harbours on the coast, and the land was generally fertile both for 
oom add pasture. We read in Thucydides, that in the time of the 
Trojan war this land was cultivated by the Greek army for their 
subsistence. It was here, according to the legend, that Polydorus, the 
son of Priam, was murdered by the treacherous king Polymnestor.^ 

The southernmost town was EIsbus, opposite Sigeum in the Troad. 
Here was a tomb and temple of Protesilaus, the nrst of the Grecian 
warriors who leapt ashore at the siege of Troy, and who was slain by 
Hector, according to the prediction of the oracle.' 

Son auoque neseio quern fato designat faiiquo, 
Qui prunua Daoaam Troada tangat humum. 

Tlie temple was conspicuous on the shore, and held in ^eat 
veneration. It contained valuable treasures in gold and suver, 
which were seized bv Artayctes, the Persian satrap, during the 
invasion of Xerxes ; ror which the people of Eloeus were so incensed 
against him, that afterwards, when he fell into the hands of the 
AtheniauL, chey caused him to be crucified, and his son to be stoned 
to death before his eyes.* 

From EUbus the land curves eastward to the promontory of 
Cynossema, or Dog's- tomb, so called from Hecuba, the queen of 
Priam, who was fabled to have been chanffed into a dog and buried 
there.' The projection at this point is sharp and angular.' After- 

(1) The student must not confound this with the Taurio Chersonese, (the modeffB 
Qrim Tartary,) which projects into the Euxine sea beyond the Borysthenes ; th* 
■Bctont name of which is preserved In the present town of Cherson. 

(2) Xenophon, Hell. iii. c. 2, s. 10. Thucydides, i. U. Herodotus, ri. 86. Virgil, 
JBn. iii. 49. Euripid. Hecuba, 8.- 

(8) Ovid, Epist. Laodamiee, 93. 

(4) Herod, fx. 116, 120. Thucyd. viii. 102. 

(5) Euripid. Hecuba, 1265. Ovid, Metamorph. xiil. 560. Diodorus 8tcu.lvL«« -xiVV.A^ 

(6) Thucyd. viiL 104. As to the situation the xeadec may coii«\2^X Qio«\\«t'% u^Ni^* 

VOL. I. fi 
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wards it bends inward, and forms a deep bay, on wbich are tki 
towns of Madvtus and Sestus. 

Sestus stood at the northern comer of the bay, neaiiy at tbe poinl 
where the strait is narrowest, so as to command the entranee. It 
was an .£oIic city, of ancient foundation, famous both in historyafld 
in song. The story of Leander is familiar to all readers. Hero 
with her torch in the Sestian watch-tower lighted him over the 
deep, as he swam from Abydos. Their love-tale is the theme <^ two 
epistles of Ovid; and in modem times the feat of Leander was 
imitated by Lord Byron, who swam across the Hellespont at the 
same point. The classic lines in the Bride of Abydos have added a 
further interest to the spot : 

The winds are high on Helle'i wave, 
Am on that night of stormy water, 
Wken LoTO who sent forgot to save 
The jreuag, the beaatiftil, the hraTe« 
The lonely hope of Sestet' daughter. 
Oh I when alone along tbe skv 
Her turret torch was biasing high, 
Though rising gale, and hreaking foam. 
And shrieking sea-birds warn'd him haamf 
And clouds aloft, and tides below, 
With signs and sounds forbade to go. 
He could not see, he would not hear, 
Or sound or sign foreboding fear ; 
His eye but saw that light of love, 
The only star it hail'd above ; 
His ear but rang with Hero's song, 
*' Ye waves, divide not lovers long I ** 
• • • • • 

Oh yet — for there my steps have been ; 
These feet have press'd the sacred shore ; 
These limbs that buoyant wave hath borne— 
Minstrel ! with thee to muse, to mourn. 
To trace again those fields of yore. 
Believing every hillock green 
Contains no fabled hero's ashes. 
And that around th' undoubted scene 
Thine own broad Hellespont still dashes, 
Be limg my lot ! and cold were he 
Who there oould gaze denying thee I 

The stream of the Hellespont flows rapidly toward the jfigean, 
and gave the Greeks the idea of a river rather than a sea ; whence 
probably was derived Homer's epithet of 6raad, which has been the 
subject of much controversy.* 

The sea of Helle is the sea where Helle, the sister of Phiyxus, 
was drowned, falling from the golden ram ; according to the anoient 
legend:* 

Et satis amissft locus hie infamis ab Helle est; 

Utque mihi paroat, crimine nomen habet 
Invideo Pbrvxo, quem per freta tristia tuium, 

Aurea lanlgero vellmre vexit ovis. 

Her tomb was at the Isthmus. The modem name of the strait v 

(1) 'Ev( w\aTet*EXX»|inr6vTM. Iliad, vU. 86; Odyssey, zzlv. 81. 

(2) Ovid, Uand. Epist. UlT 
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^ Dardanelles, apparently a oompoand of her name and the Asiatic 
city of Dardanns. 

It was to a rugp^d part of the coast between Sestns and Madytus, 
that Xerxes earned his double bridge of boats across the strait, 
about a mile in length from Abydos. The army was seven days in 
erossiuff. Then it marched right up to the isthmus, and turning off 
lo the ^ft passed along the shore oT the Sinus Melanis, and amved 
At Doriscus on the Tnracian coast, where the king held a grand 
leview of his forces.' 

The bridge was afterwards broken by a storm, and when Xerxes 
arrived at the Hdlespont on his retreat, he carried his troops over 
in sailing vessels to Aoydos. Herodotus mentions another story, of 
which he declares his own disbelief; that Xerxes crossed over to 
Asia in a single vessel from Eion on the Strvmon, and was only 
saved from shipwreck by causing his Persian followers to jump over- 
board.^ To this last story, as it would seem, Juv^ial alludes in the 
following lines:' 

Ille tamen qualis rediit Salamine reliotft. 
In CoTum atque Eurum solitus ssevire flagellU, 
Barbaras, JEolio nunquam hoe in earcere paaioa, 
Ipsum compedibus qui Tinxeiat EnnosigsBuin. 
Bed qualit rediit I nempe an& nave cruentit 
Fluotibus, ac tardA per densa cadavera pror&. 

Further to the north was the little stream called ^gos Potamos, 
or Goat's River, near to whicli the great fleet of the Athenians, 
through the negligence of their commanders, was captured by 
Lysander in the last year of the Peloponnesian war. It was exactly 
opposite the Mysian Lampsacus, which was given by the Persian 
king to Themistocles, to supply him with wine ; as Ma^esia for 
his Dread, and My us for his meat.* This city was long famous for 
its wealth and luxury, and also for the worship of the god Priapus, 
who had a temple there. To this Yirgil alludes in the line :* 

Hellespontiaei fenr^; tntela PriapL 

Further on was the city of Grithote, and a little beyond was 
Pactya. 

The terminus of the Chersonese at an early period was a supposed 
Une drawn from Pactya to Cardia^ where the wall was afterwards 
built. Cardia was a Milesian settlement, and stood at the head of 
the Melanis Sinus. In later times it became a city of importance, 
and was considered the key of the peninsula ; its possession giving 
lacility for a hostile inroad from the interior of Thraoe.* 

For the better understanding of that part of Athenian lustonr 
which relates to the occupation of the Chersonese by Athens, it will 
be needful to give a brief account of the Thracian kingdom. 

(1) Herod. yU. SS, 56, <9. (2) lb. yiii. 117, US. (S) Jav. Sat. x. ITS. 

(4) Thucyd. i. 138. Cornelias Nepoa in vit Themitt. 

(fl) OeorglcB, iv. 111. See Paaaanias, ix. SI. Vor the artlloe hf which Anaxlneiiet 
khe Orator saved Lampsacus firom the wraUi of Alexander, see Pansaniat, vi. iS> 

(5) Demosth. eontra Aiistoe. 681. 

• 9 
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The people inhabiting the coantrj that hiy between the JBr^ean 
sea ana toe Danube, the Strymon and the Euxine, were Jmowc 
generally to the Greeks by the name of Thracians. They consisted 
of numerous tribes. Could they have been united ([says Herodotus)' 
under a single monarch, they would have been invincible.^ Th« 
more warlike and ferocious among them were the mountaineers who 
dwelt on the ridges of Hsmus and Rhodope. Those who lired is 
the plain were more peaceable, especially those who came into 
contact with the Qreek colonies on the Mgcan and Propontine 
coasts. They were devoted to the worship of Mars and Bacdrns.' 
With their warlike character was mixed a wild religious enthuaiasm ; 
and down to a very late period they were notorious among thenatkno 
for quarrelling over their cups : Horace says, 

Non ego saniua 
Bacchabor Edonis. 

And again, 

Katis in usum latitiae scyphii 
Pugnare Thracum est. 

In the time of the Peloponnesian war the most considerable of the 
tribes were the Odryss, who occupied the centre of the country 
below Mount Hsmus. The sway of theii king Sitalces extended 
from the city of Abdera to the Euxine and the mouths of the. 
Danube. He was in alliance with Athens, and in pursuance of his. 
engagement with her led an innumerable host to attack Perdicoaa 
and the Chalcidians. His invasion excited the utmost terror all 
through Macedonia and Thessaiy ; but the Athenians derived little 
advantage from it ; for Sitalces, after ravaging the enemy's country 
for some time, entered into a negotiation with Perdiccas and returned 
home. Thucydides expresses the same opinion with Herodotus as 
to the formidable character of the Thracian people, if they could all 
have been united.' 

The first connexion of the Athenians with the Thracian Chersonese 
took place in the following way. The story is somewhat romantic. 

In the time of Pisistratus the Chersonese was inhabited by a 
Thracian tribe called Doloncians. They, pressed by a war of tho 
Absinthians, sent their princes to Delphi to consult the oracle: 
which directed them to invite the first person who offered them 
hospitality to come and settle among them as their chief. The 
princes passed through Phocis and Bceotia and came to Athens. 
There, as they walked through the town, their strange dress and 
arms were observed by Miltiades, the son of Cvpselus ; who invited 
them to his house and entertained them. They told him of the 
oracle, and entreated him to comply with it. Miltiades was a man of 
good family and wealth, and not very well satisfied with his positiou 

(1) Herod, v. 8, 7. 

(2) 'o eph^i /udvTic Aiowaott Euripid. Hecuba, 1267. He was the god ot Om 
Onthic mysteries, perhaps derired firom £ffirpt. Heiod. IL 81, 103. 

(3) Thu;i'd. U. 95—101. 
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in Athens, where Pisistratus held the supreme rule. He was there- 
fore not indisposed to accept the offer of the strangers. He took 
tiie precaution, however, to consult the oracle in person, and having 
neeived a favourahle answer, proceeded with the Doloncians and a 
body of Athenian emigrants to the Chersonese, where he was made 
mler of the country, and building a wall from Pactya to Cardia 
repressed the incursions of the Absinthians.^ 

Divine honours were paid to Miltiades after his death by the 
Ghersonesites, who looked upon him as the founder of a colony .' 
He was succeeded by his nephew Stesagoras, son of Cimon ; wno 
liaving been soon after assassinated, his brother Miltiades was sent 
by Hippias from Athens, to take possession of the government. 
'This happened B.C. 518. The young Miltiades commenced his reign 
by seizing the persons of the Chersonesite princes, whom he sus- 
pected probably of being concerned in his brother's murder ; he then 
established a body of mercenaries, and strengthened his connexion 
by marryins the daughter of a Thracian king. 

About three years after, viz. b.c. 515, Darius invaded Scythia* 
He crossed by a bridge of boats over the Thracian Bosphorus, and 
inarched through the eastern part of Thrace to the Danube, where 
the lonians, wno commanded the fleet, had prepared a bridge for his* 

Sassage. Many Thracian chiefs joined his army, and among others, 
Gltiades ; for the Chersonese, though ruled bv the Athenian prince, 
was tributary to the Persian empire. Miltiades remained with the 
lonians who guarded the bridge, while Darius was in the enemy's 
country. He advised them to break it up, after the expiration of 
the sixty days which Darius had prescribed for his return ; but this 
advice was overruled, and Darius re-crossed the Danube in safety. 
Megabazus the satrap was left in Thrace to complete the subjugation 
of the country, Miltiades returned to the Chersonese, where for 
many years he reigned without disturbance, except for a short 
period, when he was driven out by a Scythian invasion.' 

At length, however, after he had reigned about twenty-four years, 
Miltiades was compelled to fly from his kingdom for fear of Persian 
hostility. After the suppression of the Ionian revolt, B.C. 494, 

<1) Herod. yL S4 — 89. The Athenians had at an early period occupied Sigeum in the 
Troadi and to became known in the Chersonesite region before the migration under 
Miltiades. 

(S) olKiatiit. See Thueyd. ▼. 11. Cornelius Nepos confounds the elder Miltiades 
with the younger. 

(8) Herod, iv. 89—98, 187 ; ▼!. 40. Thirlwall, in an aroendhc to the second volume 
of his history, contends that the counsel imputed to Miltiades at the Danube was a 
ietion, and that his second flight from the Chersonese was occasioned by his having 
taken Lemnos ttom the Persians. The arguments which he advances in support of 
this view are ezeeedingly strong. Orote, on the other band, in his History of Greece^ 
vol. iv. 368, maintains that the story of Herodotus, as to the advice given by 
MUtiades, is correct ; but that Herodotus ascribed the first flight of Miltiades from 
the Chersonese to the wrong cause ; via. to his fear of the Scythian incursion ; whereas 
the real cause was the fear of Persia. The dates of Herodotus can scarcely be mado 
to agree with this latter view. Miltiades wci i man very likely to have invented 
tile story. 
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Darius sent his PluBnician fleet to chastise the cities tdl the Enropon 
side of the Ueilespout aod Propontis, which had assisted his rebd* 
lious subjects. Miltiudes, conscious of hariug merited the khic^i 
displeasure, either for liis treacherous counsel on the Danub^ or Df 
some other act of disloyalty, prepared for flight. He set sul Croft 
Cardia with five ships, while the Fhcenician fleet was anchored at 
Tencdos. One of tne ship^ containing his eldest son Mefcioditt% 
was captured by the Fhoeuicims, who sent him a prisoner to Suaa. 
Darius, instead of visiting the father's crime upon the son, trntcd 
him with the utmost generosity; gave him a Persian lady in maniag^ 
and an estate with her. Miltiades escaped to Athens, where he WM 
again admitted to the rights of citizenship. He was reserved lor a 
more glorious destiny than the government of a Thradan principidily. 
In a lew years afterwards lie was the hero of Marathon. The citi» 
of Chcrsonesus, all excepting Cardia, were brought under subjectioii 
to the Persian king.' 

So thiiiffs remained till after the defeat of the second Persian ifr 
▼asion. Tne united fleet of the Greeks sailed tlien to the Hellespont^ 
where finding the bridge of Xerxes broken, the Peloponnesians re- 
turned home ; the Athenians, under Xanthippus, stayed to recover 
the dominion of Miltiades. AH the Persian troops udi the nei^bow> 
hood were drawn from the diiferent towns into Bestus, which was 
strongly fortified. The Athenians laid siege to that city, and took it 
after a long resistance, putting Artayctes the satrap to death as wa 
have alreaov seen. Among other spoils which fell into their bands 
were the cables of the famous brid^, which they carried home to he 
deposited in the temples of Athens? 

it was Cimon, the son of Miltiades, who completed the concmeat of 
Chcrsonesus. After the departure of the Athenian fleet from Seating 
the Persians came over again, and recovered their possessions. Cimon 
sailed against them with only four galleys, defeated a much larger 
8(^uadron, and chased the Persians out of the neninsulsy together 
with a bodv of continental Thradans, whom they nad invited to their 
assistance.^ To tliis period we may refer the following story related 
by Plutarch : ^ — 

The Athenians and their allies having taken a great number of 
barbarians prisoners in Sestus and Byzantium, Cimon, bcinff choeen 
to divide the booty, put the naked pnsoners in one lot, anathe rich 
attire and jewels in another. The allies complaining of this as an 
unequal division, he said they might take which lot they pleased, 
and the Athenians would be content. Herophytus of Samoa advised 
the allies to take the ornaments, and leave the slaves to the Athenians. 
This was done, and Cimon at first was laughed at for his liberality; 
but soon after, the parents and kinsmen of the prisoners came from 
Lydia and Phrygia, and paid a high price for their ransom ; whereby 



\ 



1) Herod, vi. 88, 41. (2) Herod. Ix. U4— ISl. Tluujd. L 8& 

iS) FluUrch in Tit. Cimon. (4) Ibid. 
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^)Smon o>llected money enough to maintain his fleet for foui montLti» 
and even to reserve somethinj^ for the Athenian treasury. 

At a later period, when Pencles held the administration at Athens, 
it being his policy to extend the influence of his country by esta- 
blishing numerous colonies, he sent out a thousand Athenians to take 
ftUotments of land in the Chersonese, and caused the wall across 
Hie isthmus, which had been damaged by hostile inroads, to be 
Impaired.' 

in the last six years of the Pdoponnesian war the Hellespont and 
Ptopontis became the scene of most important military operational 
which it will be sufficient briefly to notice ; — viz. the battle gained by 
the Athenians off the headland of Cynossema ' — ^the action on Abydos, 
where they defeated the Peloponnesian fleet under Mindarus ' — the 
▼ictory of Alcibiades at Cyzicus in the Propontis^ — ^his successful 
si^es of Chalcedon and Byzantium.' The importance of the struggle 
in these seas will be apparent, when we consider that they were the 
great thoroughfare of the corn-trade, on which Athens was entirely 
dependent for the subsistence of her people. Euboea, once the 
granary of Athens, had revolted.' Attica was virtually in the hands 
of the enemy, by means of the garrison at Deceleia. Yet it was im« 
possible to starve out the Athenians whilst they possessed a navy 
which protected their commerce, and enabled them to import com 
&om the shores of the Hellespont and the £uxine. This had forcibly 
fitroek Agis the Spartan king, who commanded at Deceleia, as from 
that fortress one (my he espied a multitude of corn-ships sailing into 
the PiriBus. It was no use, he said, to exclude the Athenians from 
Attica, unless they stopped the passage of com by sea : and accord* 
ingly he advised that measures snould be taken to cut off their com* 
merce. His advice was followed; and on this in fact the issue of the 
war ultimately turned.' 

Hitherto the Athenians had been victorious in the northern seas ; 
but in the year b. g. 405, Lvsander, already famous bv his victory at 
Notium, sailed with a considerable fleet to Abvdos, then in alliance 
with the Peloponnesians. From hence he sailed to Lamusacus, a few 
miles north of Abydos, which he attacked by sea, while tne Abydenes, 
under Thorax the LacedsBmonian, besieged it from the land side. 
That city had just been taken by storm, when the Athenian fleet, 
consisting of 180 ships, arrived at EUeus. It was commanded by 
six generals, Conon, rhilocles, Adimantus, Menander, Tydeus, and 
Cepmsodotus. Hearing that Lampsacus was taken, they sailed up 
the channel, and, putting in at Sestus for provisions, proceeded to 
2Bgos Potamos, just opposite Lampsacus, where the enemy still 
.Ay at anchor. Tne widtn of the channel at this point was tiiteea 



(1) Plutarch in vit. PenoL 

(S) Xenoph. Uellen. L «.;!, i. 5. 

(5) lb. e. S, 8 2, 14. 

(7) Xeaoph. Hellen. L c 1. a. 3S 



(2) ThuGjrd. viU. 104. 

(4) lb. 8. IS. 

(0) Thueyd. viU. M. 
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forlcngs ; the two fleets were in sight of eadi other, and a decisive ^ 
battle was expected.' I 

"Earlj the next morning the Athenians crossed the HeUesponi, and 
drew up in order of battle opposite the harboor of Lampsaeos. 
Lysander, whose fleet seems to have been inferior in nnmbcTy had 
giyen strict injunctions to his men to make e^eir preparation for a 
sea-fieht, but not to stir from their position. The Athenmns eon- 
tinuea offering battle till late in the afternoon, when, finding that the 
enemy would not move, the^ sailed back to .£g08 Potamos. Lysander 
ordered two or three of his swiftest ships to fc^ow them, and see 
what they did after landing : his own troops he kept on board till the 
messengers returned. These operations on both sides were repeated 
for four days. The Athenians each day, after returning to their 
station, dispersed themselves to Sestus and other places to seek 
provisions. 

It so happened, there was one vigilant eye which discerned the 
stratagem of the Spartan general. Alcibiades, in disgrace and exile 
since the affair of Notium, had retired to an estate which he pos- 
sessed in the Chersonese, not far from Pactya ; there he had fortified 
tiiree castles, to serve him, in case of need, for places of refuse. 
From one of these, which stood near the coast, he descried the 
mancBUTres of the hostile fleets. Seeing the peril of his countrymen, 
he rode on horseback down to the Athenian camp, and pointed Out to 
the generals two important oversights which they had committed,— 
first, that they had stationed their fleet on an open beach, without 
cover or shelter; secondly, that they were too far removed from 
Sestus, to which they were obliged to resort for a market, and which 
was nearly two miles off. He advised them to sail to Sestus imme- 
diately, where they would enjoy the convenience of the town and 
harbour, and have it in their power to fi^ht when they pleased. He 
reproved them also for their negligence in suffering the crews to be 
dispersed, when the enemy was so near. This wise counsel was 
utterly disregarded. Tydeus and Menander reminded him, they were 
the generals, not he, and ordered him to be gone. He told the few 
friends who accompanied him out of the camp, that if the generals 
would put themselves under his directions, he could bring to their 
aid a body of Thracians, and that he would force Lysander into a 
battle by attacking; him on land. This was looked upon as an idle 
boast ; but very likely it was no more than the truth, for it appears 
that Alcibiades during his sojourn in the Chersonese had maae ex- 
cursions beyond the isthmus, and ingratiated himself with some of 
the princes in the interior of Thrace. Ail he could say, however, had 
no effect.' 

On the fifth morning the Athenians advanced to Lampsacus, and 

(1) Xeaoph. Hellen. il. e. 1, >. 16—29. 

(2) Plutarch in Tit. Alcib. Id. in vit. Lyiand. Diodoroi Sieului, ziiL 101 
Corneliua Nepoe in Tit. Alcib. 
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returned aj before^ looking with contempt on the Feloponuesians for 
their cowardice ; and landing again, they dispersed themselves with 
still greater carelessness over the country. The captains that followed 
them were ordered by Lysander to watch the moment of their dis- 
persal, then to row back, and, when they were half-way, to hoist a 
shield. He himself kept his whole fleet in readiness. The shield 
was raised, and the Peloponnesian galleys, with Thorax and his land 
forces on board, were soon crossing the channel at full speed. Conon 
saw their advance, and gave the signal to his men to come on board ; 
but it was too late ; they were scattered too far ; and of the whole 
fleet only cieht ships besides his own could be manned and put to 
sea. One of these was the Paralus or state-galley, which sailed off 
to Athens, to bear the melancholy tidings. Conon With the other 
CHght escaped from the enemy, and found refuge in Cyprus ; from 
which, some years after, he issued forth to be the restorer of his 
country. Meanwhile the rest of the fleet became, without a struggle, 
the prize of Lysander. The few Athenians who had run down to 
their ships were put to the sword ; the rest were pursued over the 
^untry, and nearly the whole body of them were made prisoners, 
and massacred in cold blood in the streets of Lampsacus.' 
. Thus, by the extraordinary negligence of the Athenian commanders^ 
Lysander acquired the glory of terminating the Peloponnesian war. 

The Chersonese, together with the rest of her empire, was lost to 
Athens ; and it was more than forty years before she recovered any 
of her dominion in this quarter. The Spartans did not seize the 
vacant possession for themselves, but, content with having destroyed 
the Athenian empire, and established their own preponderating in- 
fli^ence, left the inhabitants to a nominal independence. Lysander 
indeed, having taken Sestus, gave up the whole town as a property 
to his troops ; but the Spartan government were displeased at his 
conduct, and restored the Sestians to their rights.' We may pre- 
sume that mvLHj Athenian colonists were compelled to migrate. 
Alcibiades, deeming it unsafe to remain in the neighbourhood, de- 
parted, with all the treasure that he could carry away, into Bithynia, 
where, having been plundered by Thracian robbers, he sought the 
protection of the satrap Pharnabazus, who assigned him a dwelling 
m Phrygia, and for a time treated him kindly, but afterwards, at the 
instance of Lysander, caused him to be treacherously murdered.' 

The Chersonesite Greeks, no longer under the protection of a 
powerful empire, were again exposea to the inroads of their conti- 
nental neigliDours, insomuch that it was almost useless to cultivate 
the land. In the year b.c. 398 Dercyllidas, the Spartan general, who 
was then with his army at Lampsacus, was informed by some commis* 

(1) According to Paosanias, iz. 32, four thousand prisoners were massacred, and 
their bodies left unburied. 
i2) Plutarch in vlt Lysand. 
(J) DU>donu, xiY. 11. Plutarch and Coraeaus Nepos in vit. Alclbiad. 
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lionen from home, that a deputation of the Cheraonesites had heea 
at Sparta, praying to have the isthmus fortified affaiost the barbaroue 
Tliracians. It seems that little or none of the old wall was then re- 
maining. Derc^llidas marched into Thrace, and after passing some time 
at tJie court of 8euth»^ king of the Odryss, arriyed i^ the isthmus^ 
where he first chased awajr tne marauders, and then set his troops to 
work at the fortification, dividing the ground among them in portions^ 
and stimulating them by rewards. TiiQ new wall was complete in 
half a year.^ 

The great kingdom of the Odrysae, after the death of Sitalcea, 
who was slain by the Triballi b.c. 424, was inherited by his nej^w 
Seuthes. He enjoyed a kmg and prosperous reign. His revenues 
are said to have amounted to four hundred talents a-year, bendes 
presents to an ^Qual amount in gold and silver, which it was usuiJ 
for the kings of Thrace to receive.' Towards the end of the fifth 
oenvary B.C. this kingdom had devolved upon Amadocus or Medocus; 
but it was divided and greatly weakened. A prince named Msesades 
ruled the southern and eastern parts, extendmg to the lower shores 
of the Euxine and the Propontis, as far as the city of Ganus. Tim 
tribes subject to him were namc^ Melanditie, Thyni, and TnmipesB. 
But he was expelled from his kingdom, and his son Seuthes was 
brought up at the court of Amadocus. Seuthes, when he airived 
at man's estate, endeavoured, with the assbtance of the Odrysian 
monarch, to recover his dominions, but was unable to do more than 
live by plunder.' Alcibiades had made friends of both these princes 
in the year B.C. 405, but what position Seuthes then held we are not 
informed.* Indeed we have so little historical information about the 
Thracian people, except when they are brought into contact with the 
southern Greeks, that it is difficnolt to make out the geography of 
the country reigned over by their kings, or the boundaries of the 
various tribes that composed the nation. We read occasionaUy of 
incursions made by particular tribes into the territories oceupiea by 
Greek colonies ; and it appears clear enough that the mountaineers 
of Hsenms and Rhodope always maintained a rude independence 
against the Thracian nionarchs of the plain.* When Xenophon and 
his Cyrean troops, on their retreat from Persia, arrived on the coast 
of the Bosphorus, in the year b.c. 400, Seuthes applied to him for 
assistance against his rel)eilious subjects. This, after some delay, 
was granted. Xenophon marched from Perinthus into the interior 
of the country, defeated the rebellious mountaineers, and reestablished 
the power of Seuthes, from whom he with some difficulty obtained 
the promised reward for his soldiers.* It has already been mentioned 
that Dercyllidas the LacedsBmonian was hospitably entertained at the 



(1) Xenoph. Hell. iii. o 2, s. 8. Diodorus, xiv. 88. 

(2) Thucyd. ii. 97 ; iv. 101. (3) Xenoph. Anab. vii. e. 2, s. K-~48. 
(4j Diodonu, xiiL 105. 

(5) Thucyd ii. 96. Xenoph. Hell. v. e. 2, 8. 17. Diodorus, ziT. 12; xy. W 

(6) Xenopt Anab. riL c. 1, s. 6— «. 7, %. &&. 
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court of Seuthes. We read that in the year b.c. 392 Thrasybulus^ 
then coDimanding an Athenian fleet in the ^gean, visited the Cher* 
fionese, and brought over Amadocus and Seuthes to the alliance of 
Athens.' A few years later Seuthes was again disturbed by insur- 
rection, and in his distress applied for the aid of Iphicrates, who had 
rendered himself famous by the success of his peltastte or targeteers. 
By the arms of that general he recovered his aominion.* 

In the year B.C. 382 Cotys succeeded to the monarchy of Thrace ; 
but whether to the kingdom of Amadocus as well as that of Seuthes 
does not appear. The latter he certainly possessed ; and it is not 
unlikely that he enlarged his power by conquest of the former. The 
long sojourn of Iphicrates in Thrace — for since the peace of Antal- 
eidas he had no employment for his troops in the south — had brought 
him into connexion with Cotys, to whom, after the death of Seuthes, 
be transferred his services. Cotys, to reward and attach him more 
closely to his own interests, ^ve him his daughter in marriage, and 
assigned to him for his domain a Thracian towu called Drys, situated 
near the mouth of the Hebrus, which Iphicrates strengthened by 
fortifications, and by the introduction of a Greek colony.' Thus, 
says Grote/ " Iphicrates became a great man in Thrace, yet by no 
means abandoning his connexion witn Athens, but making his posi- 
tion in each subservient to his importance in the other. While he was 
in a situation to favour the projects of Athem'an citizens for mercan- 
tile and territorial acquisitions in the Chersonese and other parts of 
Thrace, he could also lend the aid of Athenian naval and military art, 
not merely to princes in Thrace, but to others even beyond those 
limits ; since we learn that Amyntas, kin^ of Macedonia, became so 
•ttadied or indebted to him as to adopt him for his son." 

Here it is convenient to notice the loose and irre^lar practices of 
which the Athenian generals of this period were so frequently guilty, 
but which scarcely drew upon them any rebuke or censure from their 
own people. I allude to their constant residence abroad, their roaming 
in quest of adventures, their service under foreign princes, forming 
ccanexions with them by marria^ and otherwise, receiving gifts of 
cities and fortified posts, and acting independently without the order 
or permission of the state. Much of this may be traced to the con- 
sequences of the Peloponnesian war. A large number of men accus- 
tomed to warfare were thrown out of employment, and glad to find 
any service where pay and plunder could be got. The march of the 
ten thousand Gree&s into Persia was one of the first demonstrations 

\\) Diodorus, ziv. 94. (2) Cornelius Nepos in vit. Iphicrat. 

(S) Suidas, r. ▼. KSrvt and Apvt. Anazandridas apud Athen. iv. 6, where there is 
an amusing description of the wedding feast. A good saying of Menestheus, the son 
•f iphicrates, is related by ComeUus Nepos : *' Is ciim interrogaretur, utrum i luris 
patrem matremve faceret ; matrem inquit. Id cCim omnibus minim videretur ; at 
iUe, meritd inquit fiacio. Nam pater, quantum in se fuit, Thracem me genuit, 
eontra mater Atheniensem." The absence of Iphicrates in Thrace is mentioned hj 
iMBUf, do Mened. Hered. a. 7. (4) Hialoi^f oi GT««cft x.X'^^* 
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giren of the impoKanoe of this class of men. The remiuaii )M 
rviurned under Xenophon were em[dojed in Asia Minor bj the Lai» 
dviDonians. Athens owed her restoratiOQ to the foreign troops opnt 
Dihnded br Conon. Mercenary soldiers began to be neoessaij for 
ber wars/ Her generals, if successful, acquired an inlnence over 
them, and in proportion as the soldiera were attached to the genenL 
he was less under the control of the state. Thus was the power v 
the state weakened, and a chanee wrought in the temper ana feellogn 
of the people. Necessity itself prerented the Athemans from scru- 
tinizing tlie conduct of their generals too nicely. They were com- 
|>clled to send tliem out unprovided wiih the sinews of war ; and the 
generals bad no choice but to get money in irregular waya^ — bj 
coutri but inns from allies, by plunder, or by foreign service. When 
Athens began to recover her maritime empire, she ought to have 
established a better rule of discipline. But she did not; the people 
imagined that they could make foreign conquests in the same 
Mrrambiins; way that tbcT had extricated themselves from their diffi- 
culties. Hence, not only did they allow such men as Iphicrates and 
Timotheus to use their armaments on expeditions that were not im? 
mediately ODnnected with the interests of Athens, but they tokrated, 
if they did not encourage, the miscliievous irregularities of such met 
as Chares and Charidemus. It is true, the Athenians sometimes pro* 
filed by these irregularities, but they lost by them in the lonff run. 
Wc shall see presently what damage was done to the affiurs of Athens 
iu the Chersonese by the adventurer Charidemus. And even Iphi- 
crates, greatly as he had served his country on former occasionfl^ was 
induced by liis alliance with Cotys to commit open treason.' 

These remarks are quite distinct from another chaxge, which has 
been brought against the Athenian people both in ancient and modem 
times, viz. that their leading men resided abroad, because, owing to 
the jealous; of their fellow-citizens, they could not live in cohort 
and security at home. Theopompus was the original author of suofa 
accusation, which has been repeated by Cornelius Nepos in the life 
of Chabrias : — 

"Non enim libenter erat ante oculos civium snorum, quod et 
vivebat laute, et indulgebat sibi liberalius quam ut invidiam vulgi 
posset effugere. Est enim hoc commune vitium in ma^nis liberisque 
civitatibus, ut invidia glori» comes sit, et libenter de liis detrahaut, 
quos eminere videant altius; neque animo nquo pauperes alienam 
opulentam intueutur fortunam. Itaque Chabnas, quoad ei licebati 
plurimum aberat. Neque vero solus lile aberat Athenis libenter, sed 
orane? fer^ principes fecerunt idem, qubd tantum se ab invidi& puta- 
bant abfuturos, quantum a conspectu suorum recessissent. Itaqua 
Conon plurimum Cypri vixit, Iphicrates in Thracia^ Timotheus Lesbi, 
Chares in Sigeo." 

(1) See pages 5; 105 189 232, of this voIamA. Abo Thiriwall, Gr. UUt. f 
t09~212. 
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Qrote, wbo has given proof of a clearer insight into the spirit of 
^reek history, and especially of Athenian character, than any English 
historian who has preceded him, saccessfuUy refutes the sweeping 
charge of Theopompus and Nepos. I cannot do better than quote 
his own words:^ 

' " That the people of Athens, among other human frailties, had 
their fair share of envy and jealousjr, is not to be denied ; but that 
these attributes belonged to them in a marked or peculiar manner, 
cannot (in my judgment) be shown by any evidence extant, and most 
assuredly is not shown by the evidence here alluded to. 

^ Chaorias was fond of a life of enjoyment and luxurious indul- 
gence. If, instead of being an Athemau, he had been a Spartan, he 
would undoubtedly have been compelled to expatriate, in order to 
gratify this taste ; for it was the express drift and purpose of the 
Spartan discipline, not to equalize property, but to equalize the 
habits, enjoyments, and personal toils, of the rich and poor. This is 
a point wnich the admirers of Lycur^s — Xenophon and Plutarch- 
attest not less clearly than Thucydioes, Plato, Aristotle, and others. 
If then it were considered a proof of envy and ill-temper, to debar 
rich men from spending their money in procuring emoyments, w» 
might fairly consiaer the reproach as made out against Lycurgus and 
Sparta. Not so against Athens. There was no city in Greece where 
tiie means of luxurious and comfortable living were more abundantly 
exhibited for sale, nor where a rich man was more perfectly at liberty 
to purchase them. Of this the proofs are everywhere to be found. 
Even the son of this very Chabrias — Ctesippus— who inherited the 
appetite for enjoyment, without the greater qualities, of his father—- 
found the means of gratifying his appetite so unfortunately easy at 
Athens, that he wasted his whole substance in such expenses. 
(Plutarch, Phocion, c. 7; Athenseus, iv. p. 165.) And Chares was 
even better liked at Athens in conseauence of his love of enjoyment 
and licence — if we are to believe another fragment (238) of the same 
Theopompus. 

" The allegation of Theopompus and Nepos, therefore, is neither 
true as matter of fact, nor sufficient, if it had been true, to sustain 
the hypothesis of a malignant Athenian public, with which they 
connect it. Iphicrates and Chabrias did not stay away from 
Athens because they loved enjoyments or feared the envy of their 
countrymen ; but because both of them were large gainers by doing 
so, in importance, in profit, and in tastes. Both of them loved war 
and had great abilities for war — qualities quite compatible with a 
strong appetite for enjoyment; while neither of them had either 
taste or talent for the civil routine and debate of Athens when at 
peace. Besides, each of them was commander of a body of peltasts, 
through whose means he could obtain lucrative service as well as 
foreign distinction ; so that we can assign a sufficient reason why 

(1) Hiatoiy of GiMce. z. 147. 
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both of them prefened to be absent from Athens during noost put ^ 
of the nine years that the peace of Antaloidaa continued* After- 
wards, Iphicrates was abroad three or four years in service with it» 
Persian satraps, by order of the Athenians : Chabrias also weiUi ft 
long time afterwards, again on foreign service, to Egypt^ at the same 
time when the SpaJrtan kins Agesilaus was there; (yet without 
staving long away, since we nnd nim going out on command from 
Athens to the Chersonese in 359-— 358 B.O. — Demosth. oont. 
Aristoc. p. 677 ;) but neither he, nor Agesilaus, went there to escape 
the miscnief of envious countrymen. Demosthenes does not talk of 
Iphicrates as being uncomfortable in Athens, or anzioua to get out 
ot it : see Orat. cont. Meidiam, p. 535.*' 

The case of Conon residing at Cyprus, as Grote justly remario^ 
is far from being an iUustration of Athenian jealoasv or ill-tempee> 
It is not a case at all in pointy as from any common nistcuy mi^ bi 
gathered. 
- But I must return from this digression. 

Events that occurred somewhere about the year B.a 363 brought 
Cotvs into collision with the Athenians. 

Towards the close of the year b.c. 363 Timotheus, who then oonif 
manded the Athenian fleet m the .^ean, was sent to the coast of 
Asia Minor to assist Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phrr^a. Aiiobarzanea 
about five years before had sent an agent to Delphi, named Phiiisons^ 
who held a congress for the pacification of the Greek states. The 
Thebans thwart^ his views, upon which Philiscus threatened them 
with war, and began to levy troops against them.' The Athenians, 
then in alliance with Lacednmon against Thebes, conferred the 
honour of citizenship on Ariobarzanes and his deputy ;^ and the con* 
nexion thus formed with the satrap apparently led to the mission of 
Timotheus. What were the precise objects of the Athenians, we are 
not informed. It appears however that in the same year the Thebans 
sent a naval armament under the command of Epaminondas to tiie 
Hellespont and Propontis, which defeated a small force under Laches 
at Byzantium. Epaminondas was well received at that city, and 
exerted himself (not without effect) to detach it from the Athenian 
alliance.' After scouring the seas for some time, he was obliged to 
return home to attend to more pressing affairs, but his appearance in 
the iEgean had greatly alarmed the Athenians ; and it is probable 
that they desired the aid of the Persian satrap, (especially in money,) 
to counteract the efforts of the Thebans in that direction. Alio- 
barzanes had views of his own, which caused him to need the 
assistance of an able general like Timotheus. In fact, he was 
meditatingrevolt from his master Artaxerxes, and wanted men and 
officers. The Athenians had some suspicion of his intention; and 
therefore,* while they permitted their general to cooperate with thi 

(1) Xenoph. Hel. vii. e. 1, a. 27. (S^ Demosth. contra Aristoc. 6S6, 987. 

(S) Diod. ZY. 79. Isocr. PhlL S0, (4) Demosth. de Rhod. Lib. IM, ISS. 
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•etriip, to save appearances, tfaey inserted a clause in their decree, 
"orbidding any infringement of their treaty with the king of Persia. 
A^silaus was allowed by the Spartans to go out on the same 
oiission, but without any such limitation of his powers. The result 
of the expedition ^as far as concerns our present inquiry — was, that 
Timotheua, in requital of the services which he rendered, was 
assisted by Ariobarzanes to get possession of Sestus and Crithote ; 
and the Athenians, having tlius i^ain got a footing on their ancient 
tetritory, were encouraged to claim the whole dominion of the 
Chersonese.^ 

Cotys, who considered the peninsula as rightly belonging to his 
own kingdom, by no means acquiesced in this claim. He had already 
nade an attempt on the town of Sestus, which was defeated by 
Agesilaus,' and he now prepared for war with the Athenians. Hjb 
eng^aged in his service Iphicrates, who being at this time out of em* 
ployment, and in some disgrace on account of his bad success at 
Amphipolis, did not scruple to assist his father-in-law against his 
doantry.' Timotheus nevertheless took Elsus, carried the war into 
Thrace, and acquired a considerable amount of plunder. But he 
bad not much leisure for operations in the Chersonese ; for he was 
now called off to the siege of Samos, wliere he was occupied for 
nearly a twelvemonth, untu some part of the year B.c. 361. At the 
end of that year he went on his last disastrous expedition against 
Amphipolis ; and we do not find him again employed as generainntil 
the occasion of the Social war.* 

Meanwhile Cotys had been greatlyalarmed b^ a rebellion which 
broke out in his own kingdom. A Thracian chieftain, named Mil- 
tocythes, at the close of the year 362, rose in arms, and seized u^n 
the Sacred Mountain.' He sent off an embassy to Athens, proposmg 
aHianoe and offering to give up to her the Chersonese. Er^phOus, 
then commanding on that coast, prepared to support him: but 
Cotys, probably under the advice of iphicrates, sent a submissive 
letter to the Atnenians, which induced them to suppose they should 
gain more by the friendship than by the punishment of that monan^h; 
and acoordinffly they sent out a new general, Autocles, vnth a com- 
mission whicii gave him discretionarv power to act according to 
circumstances. The result of this aouble-faced policy was, that 
Miltocythes, having no assurance of support, and rather supposing 
the Athenians were against him, abandoned his stronghold, and 
withdrew : Cotys, being relieved from danger, soon gave the Athe- 
nians to understand that they had merited no recompense from him. 
They vented their anger upon Autocles, whom they brought to trial 
for having permitted the rebellion to be quashed; and sent out 

(1) IroeraUs, On the Bxthange, 115, 119. Cornelias Kepos in yit. Timoth. 

(2) Xenoph. Agesil. U. 26. (S) Demoeth. contra Arittoc. 663. 

(4) See page 234 of this volume. 

(5) A district about fifteen miles north of the Chersonese, ttretehinf west of the 
tkm Zoialas, nearly down to the sea above Ganus. 
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Menoii as his snooessor. Menon in a short time was sn 
Timomachus. Neither of them gained any success in their 

operations against Cotjs. He on the contrary was able to 

Athenian commerce ; and the presence of a naval force m 9> i^ 
northern seas became necessary lor the protection of the con- 
not only against Gotys, but also against the Byzantines and < 
who detained the Athenian yesseb and intercepted their suppliflv 

Towards the end of the year B.C. 361 Gotys led an army into As tl 
Chersonese, and contrived, with assistance from Abydos, whnkB iut( 
ffenerally been hostile to Athens, to take Sestus. In this entofAhat 
he was no longer aided by Iphicrates, who, either drawing a 41^ fou 
tinction between offensive and defensive measures, or repen ' 
his past conduct, or for some other cause dissatisfied with nis 
in-law, would serve no longer against Athens. He had, as 
thenes represents, saved Gotys from ruin — referring probably to 
rebellion of Miltocythes — and expected from his gratitude, that 
would change his policy towards Athens: but instead of this, 
oym service was requirea for further hostilities. Refusing to oompS^»tia 
with this demand, and fearing the resentment of the king, he retink ar 
to Antissa, and afterwards to Drys.^ The Athenians overlooked lAards 
treasonable conduct, and employed him at a later period in the Sodibt tl 
war. Gotys, deprived of lus ablest officer, engaged in his bUJ^ si 
Gharidemus. 

Of this adventurer's character I have already spoken. After t)4en 
defeat of Timotheus, under whom he had served bv compulsion, Aiou 
Amphipolis, he had passed over to Asia, and, breaking an engagMR w\ 
ment which he had entered into with Memnon and Mentor, brotherrltsd 
in-law of the satrap Art^bazus, took forcible possession of Scepsis,^ \\\ 
Gebren, and Ilium, m the Troad. These being inland towns, he hadiuan^ 
no means of maintaining himself a^nst the power of the satrap^ m^ 
who soon collected his forces for a siege. Ghariaemus, in his distress^ kh\s 
wrote a letter to Gephisodotus, then the Athenian commander in the Lu 
Hellespont, beting the loan of some ships to convey him and his nf * 
troops from Asia, and promising in return to reduce the Ghersonese >[ n 
under Athenian domimon. He was lucky enough to escape without ^ 
such help; for Mentor and Memnon, heanng of the design, persuaded ^^ 
Artabazus to let him go. Gharidemus, having crossed over to the ^^ 
Ghersonese, instead of performing his promise to Gephisodotus, |^ 
joined the army of Gotys, from whom probably he expected a more \ 
ample reward, and proceeded with him to besiege Elseus and Grithote.' L 

The siege of these places had continued for some time without . 



(1) Demosth. contra Aristoc. 655, 658; contra Polyclein.1207, 1210, 1211, 1213. 

(2) Demosth. contra Aristoc. 668, 664. It is possible that a feeling of rivalry against 
Timotheus influenced the conduct of Iphicrates. Timotheus t^eatened him with a 
tpa^h ^eviaf, but they were afterwards reconciled, and joint commanders in the 
Social war. Se« Demosth. contra Timoth. 1204. Cornelius Nepoa 'n vit. Iphic. antf 
Timoth. 

(S) Demosth. contra Aristoc. 67<K— 672. 
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when the Athenians were relieved from further peril by the 

it death of Cotvs, who was assi^siiiated by two natiyes oi 

Pvthon and Heraclides. The alleged motive of the deed 

revenge for some insult which Cotys had offered to their father. 

yiith much energy and strength of character united the rude 

[ty common among his people. He was addicted to hard 

:ing and licentious habits, and it not unfrequeotly happened, 

the courtiers and companions of the king were the victims of 

intemperance. Strange stories are told of him by Theopompus 

.hat he used to make excursions over his kingdom, and wnerever 

found pleasant spots, well wooded and watered, he establisiied 

of entertainment, to which he resorted with his generals and 

(rs, and gave himself up to sensual enjoyment. Sacrifices to the 

formed a part of these festivities, until the habit of unrestrained 

tulgence overcame his piety as well as his discretion, and he con- 

^ved the idea that he was beloved by the goddess Minerva. Full 

'' this belief, he actually ordered a wedding feast, and fitted up a 

iptial chamber for his bVide. In a state of intoxication he awaited 

^,r arrival ; till at length, becoming impatient, he sent one of his 

fiards to see if the ^ddess had come. The guard informed him 

it there was uo one m the chamber, and for this unwelcome news 

iS shot by the kin^ with an arrow. A second messenger shared 

\\e same fate: a third, more prudent, told him, the goddess had 

Jen waiting for him some time. Another story is, that, being 

ialous of his queen, be killed her in a most brutal manner, cutting 

tr up the middle with his own sword. Such was the man, who now, 

some outrage upon a Greek citizen, fell a victim to filial vengeance.* 

The murderers fled to Athens, and were well received. Tiie Athe- 

■ liians were weak enough to pass a vote, conferring on them the 

f honour of citizenship and crowns of gold. Nothing could justify 

f this step. It would have been wrong in the Athenians to have 

f murdered Cotys themselves, whether as a tyrant or an enemy; and 

f if so, it could not be decent to reward others for doing such a deed. 

I mention this, because some writers speak loosely about tyrannicide, 

as if the Greeks were excusable for encouraging it. Python, one of 

the brothers, did not regard the honour bestowed on him as in any 

^ay binding him to the interests of Athens ; for not long afterwards 

he passed over into the service of Pliilip.* 

Another instance of the same folly, on a more memorable occasion 
-—when the Athenians, on the news of Philip's death, offered sacrifice 
to the gods, and voted a crown to Pausanias, his murderer — is thus 
animadverted on by Plutarch in tlie life of Demosthenes : — 

" Eor my part, I eannot say that the behaviour of the Athenians 

(1) Aristotle, Polit. t. 8s 12. Tkeopomp^is apwl Atbten. xii 42. 

(2) I)erao8th. contra Aristocr. 659., 662. Whethev ttais Python w&s the same as the 
Byzantine Python, who at a later period distinprmshed himself as an orator and 
ambassador of Philip, is a matter el doubt. See Thirlwall, Gr. Hist t. Wl, ^<A%^ 
irho assigns good reasons lor believing them to be the saiue. iacoW Y>e.tn.. %\^. 
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oil tois occasion was at &U decent or honourable, to crown tlu^nuielveft 
with garlands, to sacnfice to the gods, for the death of a prince, who 
iu the midst of his success and victories, when they were a oonqnerBi 
people, had used them with so much clemency and humanity. It 
was a practice both unworthy and base, to make him free of their 
oily, and honour him while he lived ; and yet, as soon as he fell by 
treason, to set no bounds to their joy, to insult over his deaths and 
bing triumphant songs of victory, as if by their own valour they had 
conquered him." 

The death of Cotys occurred B.C. 358. Three princes claimed the 
succession, to the whole, or to different parts of his kingdom ; Cerso- 
bleptes, Berisades, and Amadocus. Uersobleptes was the son of 
Cotys; the other two were either sons, or more distant relatives. 
They were all very young, and sought the aid of Greek generals to 
make good their pretensions. Charidemus espoused the cause of 
Cersohleptf s, whose sister he had married : Berisades was supported 
by Athenodonis, a citizen of Athens, with whom he had formed a 
nuptial alliance; Amadocus by Simon and Bianor, who were 
similarly connected with him.' 

Meanwhile Cephisodotus, the Athenian commander, ignorant of 
the plans of Charidemus, arrived at Perinthus wi*h ten ships to 
claim the fulfilment of the promises which he had made in the Troad. 
Charidemus with some cavalry and light troops, watching his oppor- 
tunity, attacked the Athenian soldiers while they were on shore 
taking their meal, and slew a considerable number of them. H0 
continued liis hostilities for seven months, and the Chersonese again 
became the scene of war. Cephisodotus sailed with his squadron 
to Alopeconnesus, a promontory on the south-west coast of the 
Peninsula, lying over against Imbrus, where a band of pirates had 
established themselves ; but Charidemus, marching across the country, 
attacked the Athenians, and forced Cephisodotus into a disadvan- 
tageous convention. As soon as this was known at Athens, it was 
indignantly repudiated. Cephisodotus was recalled, and sentenced 
to a tine of five talents. Athenodorus was ap|)ointed to take his 
jilaee.* 

No war had hitherto broken out between Cersobleptes and the 
other two princes ; nor does it exactly appear over what parts of 
the kingd(Mn they respectively reiirned, except that Cersobleptes 
must have held the country north of the Chersonese and the Pro|)ou- 
tine C(»ast; Amadocus seems to have had dominion west oi tlir 
Hebrus.' It hap|)ened that about this time Miltocytlies made a nev 
attempt to get the crown, but was betrayed, and delivered into th- 

(1) Dcmosth. coatra Aristoc. 623, 624, 661, 674. Isoerates, De Paee, lk% On fa 
*9itt of Greece, x. 518. Thirlwall, v. 222 

(2) DesMMth. contra Aristoc. 675, 676. The pirate* were tent proliably by Alri 
•nder of Pher». See Thirlwall. L e. Eeisk) thinks difierently. See bia ImUz h 
Dtnoetl*. 

0) OenuMJu conria Arialoc. M*. 
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hands of Charidenius. Tliaf. general was at Cardia, whieh ciiy haa 
at his special desire been reserved to him by the terms of the conven* 
lion. Knowing that it was the custom of the Tliracians not to pat 
their piisoners to death, he gave upMiltocythes, not to Cersobleptes, 
but to the Gardian people; who, to gratify Charidemus, took the 
Captive and his son out in a boat, slew the son before his father's 
eyes, and then threw the father into the sea. This act of cruelty 
roused the anger of the Thracians. Berisades and Amadocus united 
their forces against Cersobleptes, who was chared as the author of 
tlie crime ; and concluded an alliance with Athenodorus, who was 
now upon the coast. The object of the princes was to enlarge their 
dominions, or secure themselves in what they already possessed; 
that of the Athenians was to obtain a cession of the Chersonese. 
Cersobleptes, assailed by a superior force, was driven into a treaty, 
whereby it was agreed that the kingdom of Cotys should be equally 
divided amon«[ the three princes, and the Chersonese should be ceded 
to Athens. This occurred in the beginning of the year 857. Cha- 
brias, who had been appointed to succeed Athenodorus, came with a 
single ship only to the coast of Thrace, expecting to receive a formal 
surrender of the Chersonese. But Athenodorus had in the meantime 
been compelled for want of money to disband his troops ; Charide- 
mus then persuaded Cersobleptes to renounce his engagement ; and 
Chabrias, entirely destitute of means, was in his turn forced into a 
convention more hiHiiiliating thsui that of Cephisodotus. It was 
soon reported to the Athenian assembly, where, after an angry 
debate, the act of Chabrias was repudiated, find ten commissioners 
were chosen with instructions to go out to Thrace, and either pro- 
cure a ratification of the treaty, or take measures for war. The com- 
mission was despat died, but, being unprovided with force, it produced 
no result but evasion and delay on the part of Cersobleptes and 
Charidenius, while Berisades and Amadocus sent letters of complaint 
to Athens. There seemed no prospect of bringing the affairs to a 
desirable issue, unless the Athenians could send an armament strong 
enough to overawe their opponents. This was not accomplished till 
the conclusion of the war m Eubcea. 

During the above-mentioned operations in Thrace, the Athenians 
were for about a month engaged in a harassing war in Eubcea, to 
expel the Thebans, who had made an attemptto establish their power 
in the island. Great exertions were made on that important occa- 
sion, although the finances of the state were in a low condition. A 
body of mercenaries was raised, who together with the citizen troops 
were put under the command of Chares and Diocles. After various 
skirmishes, in which sometimes the Athenians and sometimes thu 
Thebans had the advantage, an armistice was agreed upon, aud the 
Thebans evacuated Euboea.* The troops were then at liberty to be 

(1) Diodorus, X¥f. 7. Dtmosth. contra Mid. 570. De CbeiMm. \^!^ 
•oiitn Ctetipb, 66, 

t3 
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Bent elscwncre, and «ccordiii(fly tlicy were sni^ vui oS to 'Jtc Helles* 
pont uuder the commaud of Chares. It was nu longer in the powa- 
of Charidemus to resist the demands of the Athenians ; and at kngtb. 
he mode, on behalf of Cersobleptes, an actual surrender of all the. 
territories of the Chersonese. Tliere was one exception however, 
which, though not deemed of importance at the time, led to seriou» 
disputes at a later period. That was the city of Cardia; which bj a, 
special clause, at the instance of Charidemus, was declared to be in- 
de|)cndcut ; on the ground, as it would seem, that it lay without the 
l)oun(laries of the Peninsula. Thrace was partitioned among the 
three princes ; and this was bupposed to be an additional security tc 
tlie Atlieniau power.' 

Wliilc tiieir ancient dominion of the Chersonese, its territory* and ' 
its revenue,' were thu« recovered by the Athenians, events had ^ 
occurred elsewhere, which greatly couuterbalanced the advantage;' ' 
and new disasters were at hand. In this very year, B.C. 357, the 
Social war broke out. Byzantium, Chios, Cos, and Rhodes revolted 
from Alliens, and waged against her a successful war until their inde- 
pendence was acknowledged B.C. 355. Corcyra had also thrown oiS 
iier ullrgiance. Putidea was taken by Philip B.C. 356. The OlyA 
thinns were wresting from Athens her dominion in Chalcidice.^ 

These misfortunes appear to have encouraged the Sestians, not 
withstanding the compact entered into by Cersobleptes, to dispute tht 
sovereignty of Athens and assert their own independence. It wa& 
not till the cud of the Social war, that the Athenians were able to 
chastise them. Chares then besieged and took Sestus. The im- 
portance of the pluce, which from its position, commanding the 
passage of the Hellespont, was called the corn-bin of the Pir»us,* 
wiis thought to justify a rigorous punishment. Chares massacred all 
the adult populat ion, and reduced the others to slavery. Soon after 
wards ihc Athenians, imitating the policy of Pericles, sent out a 
body of their own citizens to take possession of tiie vacant land in 
CMiersonesus, and thereby to strengthen and consolidate the empire 
of Athens.* Such resumption of their ancient rights appears to 
have given cause of offence. Jsocrates, who about this time wrote a 
pamphlet, in the form of an oration, recommending his countrymen 
to nuiiiitain an equitable peace with their allies, and to give up a 
useless struggle for empire, condemns these colonial acquisitions as 
impolitic and unjust.^ 

rl'.ilip of Macedon had not hitherto taken any part in the contest: 
of the Thracian kings, either among themselves or with the Athe* 

(1) Demosth. contra Aristoc. 676—679, 681, 623. 

(2) As to the amount see Demo th. contra Aristoc. 657. 

(3) The capture of Amphipolis and Pydna by Philip, and his offfnsive league wlti 
the Olynthians. See Appendix 1. pp. ;:36 — 238. 

(4) Appendix I. 239. (5) T»|Aia rov Tleipatfas. Aristotle, Rhef iii 10. 

(6) I) odoius. xvi. 34. ^schines, he Pais. Leg. 37. 

(7) Isocrates, De Pace, 159. Compare Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 6. 
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niaiis. Cotys had, after the dearli of Perdiccas, espoused the cause 

of tlje pretender Pausauias, but had been induced by presents or 

promises to abandon itJ Philip, occupied elsewhere, remained at 

peace with Cotys, and for some years made no attempt to encroach 

ipon Thracian p^round beyond the bank of the Kesius. But about 

,thc year B.C. 853 he conceived the idea of forming: an alliance with 

.Cersoblept.es, and attacking the Athenians in the Chei-souese. How 

rfar Cersobleptes himself encouraged this design, is not very clear. 

•Since tlie treaty, by which he finally surrendered Chersonesus to the 

.Athenians, he had apparently been on amicable terms with tiiem. 

An Athenian fleet was constantly stationed in the Hellespont, ready 

•to act if occasion required ; and the partition of the Tliracian 

kingdom among three prindes restrained the ambitibus projects of 

.each.* The death of Berisades disturbed this peaceful art-angenient, 

and led to new combinations. He died somewhere about tlie vear 

•B.C. 353, leaving children under the guardianship of Alhenodorus. 

.That: Cersobleptes meditated war against both Amadocus and the 

•sons of Berisades, is distinctly asserted by Demosthenes.* Philip 

*ook advantage of these occurrences, to propose an alliance witn 

•Cei-sobleptes, for the conquest of Thrace and the expulsion of the 

Athenians from Chersonesus. In furtherance of this purpose he 

marched to Maronea, and had an interview with Apolionides, an 

fenvoy of the Thracian king. At the same time a negotiation was 

cpened with Pammenes the Theban general, who some time betbre 

had been sent to Asia to assist Artabazus against the Persian 

satraps. It does not appear from the language of the orator, that 

Pammenes had any direct communication with Philip; but rather 

that he communicated only with Cersobleptes. Tlie project how 

ever was disconcerted by Amadocus, who refused to the king of 

Macedon a passage through his territory; and for the present the 

designs of Philip upon Thrace were suspended.* 

Then followed an extraordinary measure on the part of the Athe- 
nians, which we must attribute partly to the weakness of their 
government, partly to financial embarrassment, and the difficulty 
which they experienced in finding troops and money for the su[)port 
of their empire. Charidemus, as we have seen, had been one of 
their most active opponents in the recovery of the Chersonese. 
Yet no sooner had he been brought to reason by the arrival of 
Chares in the Hellespont, than the Athenians passed a decree 
bestowing on him the franchise of their city and a golden crown.* 
His military skill and his influence in Thrace were highly extolled at 
Athens, where he contrived to secure a party in his favour; and it 
was said that he was the only person capable of recovering Anmhi- 
polis. The report of an intended alliance between Philip and Uer- 

(1) Diodonia, xvi. 2, S. (iV DemoKth. contra Aiirtoc. 6S8, 680 

(3) Ibid. 624. (4) Ibid. 681. 

(5) Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 23. Ldbanius in ArKUiu. Oi. D«mcAX\i. cowVcv^ K \%\aax 
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Boblcptes, of which it seems Chares had informed his countrjnneii bj 
leiler/ excited alarm at Athens ; and the partisans of Charidemuf 
deemed it a favourable opportunity to promote his advancement. Il 
was necessary, tliey said, to keep on good terms with Cersobleptes, 
and for that purpose they should secure the attachment of (%aii- 
demus, his favourite minister. It was contended also, tliat he had 
rendered signal service to Athens in the surrender of tlie Chersonese. 
One Aristocrates now moved a decree, making it a capital crime 
against the laws of Athens to kill Charidemus. The people were 
persuaded to pass this decree; but the mover was afterwaros prose- 
cuted by Euthycles, for whom Demosthenes composed an elaborate 
speech, showing that the measure of Aristocrates was not oniv 
contrary to the spirit of the Athenian law, but was fraught witb 
danger to the country; that Charidemus was a proflij^te and 
treacherous |)erson, who had always been the enemy of Athene, 
that the effect of the decree would oe to deter Atbenodorus and the 
other Greek commanders in Thrace from opposing Charidemus ; that 
by his aid Cersobleptes would crush the rival princes, and, onoe 
master of the wiiole Thraciun kingdom, would dnve the Athenians 
from Chersonesus. It is from this oration tluit we get most of the 
historical materials relating to Athenian affairs in Thrace. The trial 
tcok place in the year B.C. 352. Notwithstanding all the exertions 
of tlie orator, Aristocrates was acquitted, and the decree conarmed.' 

Strange as it was to pass such a decree in favour of this man, the 
event in some measure accorded with the declarations of his party, 
("ersobleptes from this time became the firm friend of Athens, while 
Amadocus, seeint^ his cause abandoned by the Athenians, espoused 
the alliance of Philip, and assisted his projects in Thrace.' 

It was in this saine year that Philip, after gaining his g^reat 
victory in Thessaly, made an expedition into Thrace, which is said 
by Thirlwall to be one of the most obscure parts of his history. It 
does not appear that he made at this time any attack upon Cerso 
bleptes, althou<;h he approached so near as to alarm the Athenians 
who had settled in the Cher^onese.* His invasion was at first 
directed to the interior, and perhaps to the central and northern 
parts of the kins^dom, where he was engaged for a considerable time, 
chastising hostile tribes, and establishing his own dependents in 
authority and power. He may very likely have assisted Amadocus 
in pusliing his conquests over the territory of his neighbours. It is 
vaguely stated by the Athenian orators, that he made what kings he 
pleased, and we know not enough of Thracian history to get more 
precise information.'^ No certain account of Philip's movements 

(1) Demosth. contra Aristoc. 682. 

(2) The whole of this speed) should be perused, to obtain a proper insight into the 
•vents of the period. See Thirlwall. Gr. Hist. v. 290—293. 

(3) Harpocration s. v. 'Aud&uKu^. Demosth. de Chers. 105. Philipp. ir. 133. 

(4) ilischines, De Fals. Leg .^7 

(ft) 1 Socrates, Philipp. 86. Demosth Oiynth. i. It. See p. 241 of this volume. 
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reached the Athenians, until tliey heard that he Iiad marched east- 
ward to the Propontine coast, and laid siege to Ueneum.' The 
importance of this place, which was held by an Athenian garrison 
for the protection of the corn-trade, was well understood by tbf 
people. They instantly convened an assembly, voted an armament 
of forty galleys, to carry out all the citizens under forty-five years of 
age, and ordered sixty talents to be raised by general contribution. 
It was then the month of November in the year 352. Notwith- 
standing the energetic resolutions of the people, nine months were 
consumed in preparation. Reports came to Athens, that Philip was 
dead or ill, and this served as an excuse for delay. At length, in 
the autumn of 351, ten galleys were despatched with the bare crews 
only, and a sum of five talents. Charidemus, who was then at 
Athens, and had probably been sent by Ccrsobleptes to warn the 
Athenians of the danger, was appointed to the command. Such a 
force would hardly have been sufficient to check the progress of 
Philip, had he been inclined to pursue it. But it was then con- 
sidered by the Athenians, that the dan^r was past. And so in fact 
it was. Eor Piiilip had been seized with a severe illness, and 
returned to his own kingdom.' 

Por above four years Philip abstained from any further aggression 
in that quarter. But in the year B.C. 347, having consolidated his 
power by the reduction of Olynthus and Chalcidice, he prepared him- 
self for new schemes of conquest. His most formiaable enemies 
were the Athenians. It was necessary to humble them. Two methods 
of doing so presented themselves : first, to put himself at the head 
of the Amphictyonic confederacy, invade Phocis, terminate the Sacred 
war, and acquire a preponderating power in southern Greece; 
secondly, to invade the Chersonese, drive the Athenians from the 
coast of the Hellesoont and Propontis, and starve them out, as the 
Lacedaemonians haa done, by stopping their importation of corn. 
For this last purpose it was necessary to subdue the kingdom of 
Ccrsobleptes, which lay between him and the Chersonese, and pro- 
tected the Greek cities on the northern shore of the Propontis. To 
accomplish his objects more easily, Philip had recourse to stratas^em.' 

It may seem to us, reading history after the event, that Philip 
might with ease have overrun the kingdom of Ccrsobleptes and the 
Chersonese in spite of any resistance which the Athenians could have 
offered ; and that afterwards he might have led an overpowering army 
into Phocis, and beaten down all opposition. Such, however, was 
not the view which he himself took of the matter. It was a maxim 
with that politic prince, not to employ force, where he could succeed 

In Ath«n«iit, xiii. 557, mention is made of Cothelu, a Thracian prince, who 8ul>> 
mitted to Philip, and gave L'> « aughter Meda to be one of his wives or concubinen. 

'1) As to its situation near Perinthus. see Herodotus, ir. 9Q, 

(2) Demosth. Olynth. iii. 29 

(S) I>emo8tb. de Cor. 254. De t^h. Leg. 867, 199. 
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as well by negotiation or intrigue ; nor to let his enemies oombinc^ 
imt to separate and beat them one after another. Nor were the difll- 
ciilties in his way so inconsiderable. The Athenians, driven from tha 
Macedonian and Chalcidic shores, having fewer garrisons to main- 
tdin, and fewer objects to distract their attention, might concentrate 
all their naval power for the defence of the Hellespont, which they 
felt to be so important. The commerce of Macedonia had already 
suffered greatly by the presence of their cruisers. Again, they might 
with the Lacedsemonians send troops to the assistance of Plmlscos, 
and occupy the pass of Thermopylse, as they had done some years 
before, in such case the issue of the war in Fhocis might be doubt- 
ful, even with the forces of Thebes and Thessaly at his disposal. It 
was well known how Demosthenes had exerted himself to rouse his 
countrymen against Macedonia. Defeat would be greatly injurious 
to Philip's reputation and prospects ; and he saw a way of gaining 
his ends without incurring any such risk.* 

He caused a negotiation for peace to be opened with the Athe- 
nians, and so contrived matters, that the first foimal proposal came 
from the Athenians themselves. His wishes were made known, at 
Athens by some Euhcean ambassadors, and by other indirect commu- 
nications. The Athenians, weary of an unprofitable war, were not 
indisposed to accept his overtures. A motion was then made by 
Philocrates, that he should have liberty to send a herald to Athens. 
The motion was carried ; and Philocrates, having been prosecuted 
for it, was successfully defended by Demosthenes, who appears at 
this time to have been in favour of a peace. Aristodemus the actor 
was sent to Macedonia, to treat for the ransom of the Athenian pri- 
soners, who had been taken at Olynthus ; and on his return reported, 
that Philip was desirous not only of peace, but of alliance with 
Athens. Thereupon Philocrates moved and carried another decree, 
to send ambassadors to Philip with full powers to nejjotiate a treaty. 
Ten ambassadors were appointed accordmgly — -^schines, Demosthe- 
nes, Aristodemus, Philocrates, Ctesiphon, rhrynon, latrocles, Nau- 
sicles, Dercylus, Cimon. Another was added, to represent the 
Athenian confederacy; Asrlacreon of Tenedos. They start-ed for 
Macedonia in the beginniag of the year 34:6 B.C.* 

The transactions of this embassy are revealed to us by the two 
principal ambassadors, ^schines and Demosthenes, in their celebrated 
speeches on the trial which took place a few years after, on which 
JSscliines was charged by his rival with corruption and treason. The 
speeches must be perused with the closest attention by any one whc 
desires to gain full information ; and even this will not be satisfac- 
tory ; for the speeches so abound in contradictions, and have so littk 

(1) Demosth. Olynth. ii. 20, De Cherson. 105. De Cor. 276. De Fals. Leg. iV. 
Diodorus, xvi. 54. Pausanias, viii. 7. 

(2) jEschines, De FaU. Leg. 29, 30. Demosth. de Cor. 232. JEschlact coitt 
Cte*. 61. 
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the appearance of fairness and candour, that it is difficult even U\ 
form an 0|)iniou of the truth.' Here it will be sufficient to notice 
what concerns the subject before us. 

Parmenio, Pliilip'a general, was besieging Halus in Thessaly •• 
Philip himself was at Pella, preparing for a new invasion of Thrace, 
when the ambassadors arrived. They were admitted to an audience, 
and addressed the king in order of seniority, ^schines made a long 
speech about the ancient connexion between Iphicrates and Amyu- 
tas, and the rightful claims of his countrymen to Amphipolis. De- 
mosthenes, either abashed in the presence of a man against whom he 
had so fiercely declaimed at home, or feeling that no arguments of 
•his could have any effect on this occasion, after speaking a few words, 
stopped suddenly short, and made an abrupt ending. Neither of 
them said a word about the terms or conditions of the proposed 
.treaty. It was known to them, that Philip was about to march 
against Cersobleptes ; yet, although that prince was an ally of Athens, 
•no remonstrance was made on his behalf. Philip promised only, that 
.he would make no attack upon the Chersonese pending his nego- 
tiation with the Athenians. He made a formal reply to the state- 
ments of the ambassadors, invited them to supper, and afterwards 
dismissed them with a letter to the people of Athens, in which he 
assured them of his pacific intentions, and sincere wish to become 
their ally and benefactor. It was arranged that his own ministers 
should speedily follow the ambassadors to Athens, where the condi- 
tions of peace were to be decided on.^ 

The ambassadors, on their return, made a report of their proceed- 
ings to the senate and people, and delivered Philip's letter. On tl^e 
motion of Demosthenes, two soecial days, the seventeenth and 
eighteenth of Elapheholion (March), were appointed to consider the 
offers of peace ana alliance. Before that time the ministers of Piiilip 
arrived; three distinguished men, Parmenio, Antipater, and Eury- 
lochus. They were hospitably entertained by Demosthenes himself, 
•who showed them marked attention, and from first to last displayed 
an earnest desire to press the conclusion of the treaty. A congress 
of deputies from the Athenian allies was then sitting at Athens, who 
passed a resolution, that, as the envoys sent to rouse the Grecian 
-states to the defence of their freedom had not returned, it was better 
to wait for their return before debating the question of peace. 
jEschines condemns Demosthenes for having frustrated this resolu- 
tion by his decree, which fixed an arbitrary day for the discussion. 
Demosthenes- probably thought that, as things* had gone so far, it 

(1) See Thirlwall, Gr. Hist. v. 338. Mitford, Gr. Hist. iv. c. 39, «. 4: c. 40, t t. 
Leland'8 Life of Philip, ii 56. 

(2) iEsch. De Pals. Leg. 31—33, 88, 39. Demosth. De PaJs Leg. 853. 3.54. De 
Halonn. 85. Plutarch, in the Life of Demosthenes, gives a different account of hii 
address to Philip on the embassy. He represents, that Philip took n ore pains to 
reply to Demosthenes than to the other ambassadors, though in other t^v^^&cX^ W 
tfeated him with less kindness and civility. 
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was better to terminate t)ie war as soon as possible, and pnffiA 
Pliilip's designs upon the Chersonese. On the first day of tiie 
assembly there was a stormy debate, of whicli we have no dear or 
consistent account. There was much discussion, whether peace only, 
or peace and alliance should be agreed upon. Various proposals were 
made about the restoration of Amphipolis, the Phocians, and other 
matters. The Macedonian envoys would not hear of Amphipoh'a 
heins given up ; nor would they permit the Phocians to be treated 
as allies of Athens. Of Cersobleptes they did not condescend to 
speak, but insisted on the recognition of Cardia as an independent 
state in alliance with Macedonia. Philocrates supported them in 
all their claims, but met with much opposition, and even from 
iEschines himself if we can trust the assertion of Demosthenes^ who 
charges him with having espoused different sides on the first and 
second days, as if he had been brought over in the meantime, j 
^schines denies this, and alleges that it was impossible he could 
have spoken on the second day, as Demosthenes prevailed on the 
presidents to put the question without debate. However this be, 
certain it is, that on the second day the treaty with Philip was con- 
cluded almost in the very terms proposed hy his ministers.^ 

Before the ministers of Philip had departed, there came to Athens 
a representative of Cersobleptes, one Critobulus, a citizen of Lamp- 
sacus ; who demanded, on beliaif of the Thracian king, that he should 
be included in the treaty as one of the allies of Athens. This, it 
Eschiues is to be believed, was opposed by Demosthenes, but carried 
jy the people in spite of him ; whereas Demosthenes asserts, that 
Critobulus was afterwards prevented from taking the oath by 
^schines. A different account is given by Philip himself, in his 
letter to the Athenians, viz. that Cersobleptes desired to make a 
separate treaty with him, but was prevented by the Athenian generals, 
who represented him to be an enemy of the Athenians. It is not 
indeed clear, that what Philip alleges took place at Athens, or had 
any connexion with the proceedings of which we are now speaking. C 
That Cersobleptes, however, was excluded from the treaty is certain ; 'j 
and the probability is, that Philip's ministers at Athens would not h 
permit his name to be inserted.' i 

An embassy was now appointed to proceed immediately to Mace- .. 
donia, to receive Philip's oath in ratification of the treaty. The * 
same ambassadors were chosen as before. While they were yet 
preparing for departure, a letter was brought from Chares, who 
commanded the Athenian fleet in the Hellespont, announcing that 
Cersobleptes had lost his kingdom, and Philip had seized the Sacred ^ 
Mountain. The senate, ir alarm, passed a decree, ordering the am- ^ 



(1) iEsch. De Fals. Leg. S4— S6, 39. Demostl:. De Fals. Leg. 345. ^sch. contra 
Ctes. 62, 63. 

(2) i£sch. De Fals. Leg. 38, 89; contra Ctes. 63 64. Demosth. De Fals. Leg 99$, 
898. Epist. Phiiipp. vd Athen. 160. 
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bassadors to set out instantly upon their mission. This was on the 
third of Munychiou, or April.* 

Pliilip had in truth been making the best use of his time, while 
the Athenians were deliberating about peace and alliance with hin: 
In the very monlh (Elaphebolion) when his ambassadors were senl 
to Athens, he was overrunning the kingdom of Thrace. Myrtiuni, 
Ergisce, Serrium, Doriscus, cities on the iBgean coast, yielded to 1 is 
arms. He seized upon the fortresses of the Sacred Mountain, de- 
feated Cersobleptes in divers battles, and compelled him to deliver ip 
his son as a hostage, and engage to pay tribute to Macedonia. Ko 
attempt was made bv the Athenian general Chares to check tie 
progress of Philip. How far he may have been guilty of neglect, as 
.£schines insinuates he was, it is impossible, iu the absence of his- 
torical evidence, to determine. Athenian ti-oops are said to have 
been stationed at Serrium, and on the Sacred Mountain, and to have 
been driven away by Philip. We may presume they were not strong 
enough to offer any resistance to his arms.^ 

The Athenian ambassadors proceeded to Oreus in Euboea, from 
whence they were to be conveyed by sea to the nearcbt place where 
they could find the king of Macedon. Notviithstanding tliis injunc- 
tion of the senate, they lost some time at Oreus, and then took a 
circuitous route to Pella, by which they consumed twenty-three days. 
At Pella they had to w ait nearly a month, while Philip was in Thrace. 
He returned with the son of Cersobleptes, and the reports of his con- 
quest were confinned. Meanwhile embassies from divers parts of 
(ireece had arrived at Philip's court, the most important being those 
from Thessaly, Tliebes, and Lacedsemon. Warlike preparations were 
going on. It was easy to see that Phocis was their oDJcct, and tliat 
Philip was about to take some decisive step for the termination of 
the Sacred war. What were the Athenian ambassadors to do P They 
had no power to interfere wil h Philip's designs. Their business was 
simply to receive Philip's oath and signature to the treaty, the terms 
of which had already been drawn up. It is true, there was a clause 
in their instructions, empowering them generally to consult the in- 
terest of the commonwealth. But it might be dangeious to construe 
this with too much latitude, and, unless it authorized them to break 
off the treaty altogether, any mere remonstrance of theirs against 
the proceedings of Philip would be disregarded by him. The result 
may be briefly stated. Philip preserved silence as to his intentions, 

(1) iBschin. De Fals. Leg. 40. Demosth. De Fals. Leg. 389. De Coron. 235. 
The decree set forth in this last passage is manifestly incorrect. See Jacobs' note 
(20) to his translation of the Oration on the Crown. 

(2) Diodorus, xvi. 71. Justin, viii. 3. Demosth. de Coron. 234, 235. De Fait. 
Leg. 390, 447. 448. iEsch. De Fals. Leg. 37, 38. It is here stated, that Antiochu* 
wait sent to find Chares, and i'tf rin him, that the people of Athens were astonished, 
that, while Philip was marching against the Chersonese, they did not even knov 
where their general or his armament was. It is not quite clear, whether t le stor) 
hB» reference to this period. Con.pare Or. de Chers. 105. Philipp. Ui. 114. iv. 3S 
£a<!h. contra Ctet. 65. 
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Aiid induced the ^theTlIan ambassadors to accompany liitn as far ae 
Phcrae, on tlie pretext that lie desired their mediation between the 
Pharsalians and the people of Hahis. The signature of the treaty 
was delayed until their arrival at Pherae. Here he demanded, that 
both Hal us and the Phocians should be expressly excepted from it, 
and the colleagues of Demosthenes, in opposition to Lis opinion, 
allowed the clause to be introduced. This first excited the suspiciious 
of Demosthenes, according to his own account ; yet, although a letter 
was sent by his colleagues to Athens, misrepresenting the position of 
affairs, he took no step himself to warn his countrymen or counteract 
the danger. The ambassadors returned to Athens, where they amved 
on the thirteenth of Scirrophorion (June), while Philip set out on his 
march for Thermopylae. The success of his scliemts was complete. 
An assembly was held at Athens on the sixteenth, when jEschines 
and Piiilocrates buoyed up their countrymen with hopes of advantage 
to he derived from Philip's expedition. The capitulation of Pha- 
laeous, the occupation of Phocis and Thermopylae, the delivery of the 
Boiotian cities to Thebes, and the election of Philip into the Am- 
phictyonic council, awakened them from their delusion.* 

Anions: the many perplexing questions which suggest themselves 
to the historian concerning these transactions, the ni(»st interestino 
are those which arise upon the conduct of Demosthenes himself 
How came it that he allowed the peace to be concluded, without 
havinir Cersobleptes and the Phocians comprehended in its provisions? 
He complains himself of their exclusion. He complains of the delay 
on the second embassy, which enabled Philip to conquer Thrace be- 
fore the peace was ratified. But, assuming that iEschines has not 
answered this charge, it does not appear how Philip could have been 
prevented from completing his conquest, if the ambassadors had 
caught him during his progress; for he would still have contended, 
that Cersobleptes, not being named in the treaty, was not entitled tc 
its benefits. Demosthenes indeed might argue, that, as the peace 
was made with Athens and her allies, Cersobleptes, being an ally of 
Athens, was virtually included in it. But if so, Philip was to blame 
for violating the treaty, rather than J^lschines and others for having 
sanctioned it : and all parties were in some measure to blame, for 
having left so important a question open to dispute. But if we look at 
the circumstances, it can hardly be thought that Philip committed any 
breach of failh by pursuing his Thracian campaign. The ambassadors^ 
on their first visit to Pella, were distinctly apprised of his intentions; 
and therefore, if it had been intended to give protection to Cersor 
bieptes, there ought to have been an express clause to that effect 
It may be that Demosthenes, never having been friendly to Cerso 
bieptes, or regarding the success of Philip in a Thracian war as 
doubtful, or thinking the danger remote, did not think it worth 

(1) yEsch. De Fala. Leg. 40. 41, 44 Uemostli. iie Coron. 236, 237. Pe Pace. 59. 
Philipp. ii. 74. De Fals. Ley 355, 359. Diodorus, xvi. dO, 64. 
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while to require such a clause; or perhaps he cousiilered thnt peace 
was desirable for the security of the Chersonese. With respect to 
the Phocians, it did not appear at the time when the peace was first 
made, what the designs of Philip were. It might be open to the 
Athenians, notwilhstandiui? the treaty, or even the rather on that 
account, to insist that Philip should not pass the Straits of Ther- 
niopyisB for the purpose of any hostile invasion. And it might well 
seem, that there was plenty of time for the consideration of any 
future question concerning Phocis. When, however, Bemosthenes 
was the second time at Pella, when he found that Cersobleptes had 
been subdued, and vast preparations made for an invasion ot Phocis, 
then his eyes were opened to the danger ; he saw that the peace was 
a delusion ; that the Phocians would be overwhelmed, unless his 
countrymen came to their assistance ; and that there was no secu- 
rity against Philip's ulterior projects. The dansjer was augmenied, 
in his opinion, when Philip had prevailed on his colleagues to ex- 
clude the Phocians expressly from the benefits of the peace j and 
then, it seems, he first suspected that ^schines was a traitor. His 
true course then was, to return instantly to Athens, to call a special 
meeting of the people, and urge them to take arms and march with 
the Lacedaimouians to the defence of Phocis. But for this his 
courage or presence of mind was not sufiicient, and he let thing? 
take their course. Afterwards, when ^schines and Philocrates 
playing the game of Philip, amused the Athenian people with report » 
of his friendly intentions, Demosthenes raised a warning voice : bui 
it was too late ; the people, thinking that his colleagues were in 
the secrets of Philip, believed them rather than him ; and Demos- 
thenes himself did not then assume that confident tone, either as 
ci»unsellor or accuser, which was likely to gain credence to his asser- 
tions. In the speech which he delivered three years afterwards on 
the subject of the embassy, having a case to make out against 
^schines, — and there was a very good one as far as regarded his 
conduct upon the second journey to Pell? — he overcharges it by 
imputing blame to jEschines for mistakes, in which -^schines was 
either not implicated at all, or no more implicated than others: and 
he may have been partly induced to do so by the consciousness, 
that he hiruself was to some extent duped and deluded in common 
with the rest of his countrymen, and had neglected to provide those 
c^uarantees and securities for his country, which were indispensable 
in a negotiation with so crafty a monarch as Philip. 

The general result of the whole proceedings was, that Philip had 
made a conquest of Thrace; he had acquired the honour of termi- 
nating the Sacred war, by which he greatly increased his influence 
and ascendancy in Greece; he had conferred obligations upon the 
people of Thebes and Thessaly, and been elected a member of the 
Amphictyonic council ; he had got possession of Nicaea, Thronium, 
and Alponus, which commanded the pass ol TLVietmo\iN\«b, ^w^ >sk^'* 
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him admittance into Pliocis and Boeotia. The only advantage whioi 
Alliens had pained bv tlie peace, whs the security of Chersonesiu; 
and even that, as Dcnmsthcnes justly observed, was in reali^ 
weakened by the augmentation of rliilip's power.* It was at this 
time that Isocrates, struck with admiration at the achievementa of 
Philip, composed a paiujihlet in the form of an address to that 
monarch ; in which, euloi^izins: his <^ood fortune and magnanimity, he 
exhorts him to effect by tiis intiueuce a pacification of idl the Greek 
states, and then to unite them under his own standard for a war 
against the Persian empire. 

For the chain of events which followed, but which cannot here 
be enlarged upon — such as the debate on the embassy of Amphic- 
tvons to Athens ; the negotiations in Peloponnesus ; the intngues 
of Philip at Megara; his invasion of Epirus and Ambracia; the 
establishment of his partistins in Euboea — the reader is referred to 
the Historical Abstract in this volume, and the arguments and notes 
to divers Orations.* 

In th« year following the pence, that is, B c. 345, the Athenians 
sent a body of their citizens to lake allotments of laud in the 
Chersonese. The ohjccl. was, not so much to make a provision for a 
poor class of emignints, as to estubli&h an army of observation, to 
strengthen their position in that important peninsula. At the head 
of them was Diopithes, a man of considerable military ability. The 
colonists in taking possession of their lands, (allotted to them in the 
neighbourhood of the Isthmus, where it was peculiarly necessary to 
establish a protective force, and where probably they occupied the 
jincieiit fortresses of Alcibiades,) came into collision with the 
Cnrdiuiis, between whose donuiins and those of Athens the bbua 
daries were not very well deliued. No immediate rupture took 

1)lace; but the grounds were had of a quarrel which afterwards 
)ecame serious.^ Philip meanwhile was extendinj^ his power in the 
north and north-west. He attacked the Triballi, with whom his 
Thracian conquests had brought him into contact. He invadeif 
lllyria, and, after ravaging the country and taking many town? 
returned home laden with spoil.'* It was perhaps during his absenc 
on this expedition that an embassy arrived from Artaxerxes, and wp 
received by Alexander, then only twelve years old, who astonishf 
the Persian envoys by the questions he put to them concerning tl 
state of the Persian empire, the army, the roads, and the charact 
of their king.* About the same time Philip, to secure and c« 
solidate his power in Thrace, began to found new cities in di.Ter« 

(1) De Pais. Leg. 365, 366. 

(2) See I tie Argument to the Oration on the Peace, p. 73. Argument to 
•econd Philippic, p. 81. Argument to the Oration on Halonnesus, p. 89. Text » 
botes in pp. 96, 119, 123, 134, 157. 

(3) Libanii Argumentum in Demosth. Or. de Cherson. 

(4) Dindorus, xvi. 69. Justin, viii. 6. Demosth. de Coron. 240. 

(5) Plutarch in Vit. Alexand. v. Lelauds Life of Philip, U. 149. Thirlnill 
iuigns this story to a latct period; Gx. U\>iV n\. vjV. 
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parts of the kingdom, peopling litem either with MacedoniaQ 
colonists, or with tlie inhabitauts of cuuutries which he had con- 
quered and depopulated. One of tiie^e was Cabala, situated on the 
river Taxus, among the tribe of the A^ti below Mount Hsenius. 
Another was Pliilippopolis, on the river Hebrus, between the ridges 
of Hsemus and Khodope, which, from the vile character of the 
population "transported to it, received the nickname of Poneropolis, 
or Rogue-town/ Returning from his northern eimeditions, Philip 
inarched into Thessaly, where a new revolution at JrhersB called for 
his interference ; and he was for some time occupied in settling the 
government of the Thessalian provinces ou a new basis, calculated to 
secure Macedonian ascendancy.' 

Demost lienes and his party watched all the movements of Philip 
vi^ith anxiety. In the second Philippic, which was spoken in the year 
B.C. 344, we find a particular allusion to Philip's proceedings in 
Thessaly. But during the same year an event occurred, which 
induced the Atlienians to send envoys to Philip, with a formal 
complaint against him for infraction of the peace. This was the 
seizure by him of the island Halonnesus, wliicii had a short time 
before been wrested from the Athenians by Sostratus a pirate. 
Sostratus, having committed plunder on the Macedonian coast, was 
expelled by Philip, who, regarding the island as a fair conquest, kept 
it for himself. The Athenians, taking a di£Perent view of the matter, 
resolved to demand restitution ; and an embassy having been decreed 
for that purpose, it was thought proper at the same time to speak of 
other grievances, arising out of the late treaty of peace. Philip 
thereupon sent Python to Athens; who, in a speech made before the 
people, which was heard with applause, gave them strong but vague 
assurances of his master's desire to settle their disputes amioablv, 
and to amend the treaty in any way that was reasonable.' This led 
to another embassy from Athens, at the head of which was Hegesip- 
pus, instructed to demand such concessions as from the language of 
Python it was imagined they could obtain. Among them were an 
alteration of that article in the treaty, which declared that both 
parties should retain what they possessed. It was proposed to 
substitute a clause, " that each should have his own ;" the Athenians 
having especially in view the restoration of Amphipolis.^ Another 
amendment was, that Greek states not included in the treaty should 
be free and independent. This was demanded, in order to prevent 

(1) Diodorufl, xyi. 71. Justin, viii. 5. Strabo, vii. 820. Leland's Life of Philip, 
ii. H7. Thirlwall, Gr. Hist. vi. 82. Demosthenes de Cherson. 100. Philipp. iv. 
1.H5. It is doubtful, whether the orator is there speaking of places conquered bjr 
Phihp. or settlemen's founded by him. His own knowledge of the facts wai 
probably imperfect. Nor can the date of these settlements be determined accurately 

(2) Diodorus, xvi 69. Demosthenes, Philipp. iL 71; iii. 119. De CoroB. Kil 
Thii^wall, Gr Hist. vi. 18, 14. 

(t) ()r. de Halonneso. 77, 78, 81, 82, and Liban. Aifninent. 
H) lb. 93. Confer Epist. PUlipp. 16*. 
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Philip's making new conquests, or extending his influence in Greece^ 
and it had particular reference to his aggressions in 'I'hessaly anJ 
Epirus.^ A third proposal was, that those places which Philip had 
talcen after the peace should be restored ; meaning in particular the 
towns and fortresses in Thrace which he had got possession of since 
the negotiation had be^un : for the Athenians had now discovered 
iheir mistake in not insisting that hostilities should be suspended on 
both sides during the progress of the treaty, and thej sought to 
rectify it by an equitable construction, that the peace was to be 
reckoned as having commenced before the final ratification.* A 
complaint was also preferred on the subject of Cardia and the 
Chersonese, which will be presently explained. 

Philip was so incensed at these demands, that he could hardly 
treat the ambassadors with common civility, and even ordered the 
}>oct Xenoclides to quit his dominions, becHnse he had received them 
with hospitality.' Nevertheless he sent a letter by them to Athens, 
in which he discussed the various ouestions which had been raised. 
Ilalonnesus, he said, was his own oy right ot conquest, but he was 
willing to make a present of it to the Athenians: an offer which 
roused the indi.s:nation of the omtors.* With regard to Amphip)lis 
he asserted with perfect justice, that the treaty, wliich took the basis 
of the uti pomdetisj had confirmed his title ;* and he said the Athe- 
nians had misconstrued the langtinge of his ministei's. He agreed to 
introduce a clause providing for the independence of the Greek 
states, and offered to refer the dispute concerning Cardia and the 
Thracian towns to arbitration.* 

A debate was held on this letter in the Athenian assembly, where 
Demosthenes and his party declaimed a^nst it with vehemence. 
The oration on Halonnesus, which is pnnted among the works of 
Demosthenes, is ascribed by the 'best critics to Hegesippus.' That 
their arguments prevailed, and that the offers of Philip were rejected, 
we may infer from the events that followed. Halonnesus was not 
given up. Shortly afterwards the Peparethians made a descent on 
the island, and surprised the Macedonian garrison. Philip sent fresh 
troops to recover his conquest, and then revenged himself oy ravaging 
the island of Peparethus ; for which the Athenians again demanded 
satisfaction, but in vain.^ 

The dispute about the Chersonese was a question of boundary. 
The Cardians had applied to Philip for assistance against the en- 
croachments of the Athenian settlers; and Philip, as their ally — ai 
such he was acknowledged by the late treaty of peace — had engaged 

(1) Ot. de Halonneso, 84. Confer Philipp. iii. 118, 120. 

(2) lb. 85. Confer Philipp. iii. 114. De Coron. 233, 234. 

(3) Deraosth. De Pais. Leg. 447. (4) See p. 90 of this volume, notes 2 and 3w 
(5) See p. 95; note I. (6) Or. de Halonn. 87. Confer Philipp. Epist. 161. 
(7) iEschin. contra Ctes. 65. Jacobs' Introduction to the Oration on Ualonnesat 
298 et seq. lb. note 8, p. 314. 

($) Philipp. Epist. 16U DemovlVi. 4e Cotow. 248. Plutarch in Vit. Demoath. 
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to support them.' Cara:a was (no doubt) included within the andcnt 
w&ll across the Isthmus; so that its territories, or most of them, 
lay within the Peninsula. The Athenians, dissatisfied with the 
treaty which declared Cardia independent, were anxious at all events 
to straiten its limits, while the Cardians contended that they, as resi- 
dents, had a much better title to land in Chersonesus than Athenian 
colonists, who came to a country which was not their home, still 
retaining their rights as citizens of Athens. Another question arose 
about the boundary of the' Chersonese itself. The old wall must have 
been destroyed, in or before the time of Cotys : for there had been a 
talk of cutting a canal through the Isthmus, and a promise held out 
that Philip would do it at his own expense.' The intended line of 
the canal was not in the direction of the wall, but further on, perhaps 
making a shorter cut, from Pteleum to Leuce Acte.* Midway be- 
tween these two places stood an altar of Jupiter, erected apparently 
to mark their boundaries. HegesippuS contended that this altar was 
the land-mark of the Chersonese. And his argument was a little 
nelped by the circumstance of 'the projected canS. Philip, conceiv- 
ing that the town of Agora,^ whicn stood midway between Pactya 
and Cardia, in the line of the old wall, marked the extreme limit of 
Chersonesus, had t^ken possession of a tract of land which lay be- 
tween it and the altar. This, according to Hegesippus, was an act of 
injustice to Athens ; and the offence was not diminished by his having 

fiven a portion of the land to Apollonides of Cardia. Philip dis- 
ained to make any answer to this complaint, but, with respect to 
the boundary question between the Athenians and his allies, he 
repeated bis proposal of an arbitration. The Cardians made the same 
offer; but it did not suit the Athenians, who, while they asserted 
their own title to Cardia itself, knew that it could not be supported 
by international law in derogation of their own compact, and that 
there was an unrepealed decree at Athens which distinctly acknow- 
ledged the rights of the Cardians. To find an impartial umpire would 
have been almost impossible ; and neither ^^arty could seriously have 
entertained the project.* 

The remonstrances on neither side liaving produced any result, 
Philip, in the year B.C. 343, sent troops into Chersonesus to assist 
the Cardians.' Diopithes, unable with his Athenians only to resist 
this accession of force, collected a body of mercenaries, and then, 
returning to the attack, drove the Macedonians out of the Peninsula. 
Not content with this advantage, he roused Cersobleptes and the 
Thracians to take arms to recover their independence. It has been 
lemarked by Pausanias, that none but the Komans ever effected a 
mplet« conquest of Thrace.' Philip, absent at this time in Epirus, 

1) Demoftth. De Pals. Leg, 896. Ptailipp. Epist. 161. 

(2) PhUipp. U. 73. (8) Tbis place is mentioned by Lysias, contra Alcib. lit. 

(4) Herodotus, viL 58. (5) Or. de Halpnil, 86, 87. PtiiUpp. Epist. 161. 
(6' Demosthenes, De Coron. 274. De Chenon. 104. Fhilipp. UL 114i iy, HI. 
(7/ Pausanias, i. 9. 
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found it necessary on his return to march wi:n a powerful arm} 
against his rude easterL neighbours, to protect his infant settlement^ 
and reestablish his power in the country. But this time it was not 
quite so easy a matter. Besides Cersobleptes, an Odrysian prince * 
named Teres, who had formerly been Philip's ally, had now risen in 
arms against him ; and Diopitues seized every opportunity to make < 
diversions in their favour. W bile Philip was engaged in the interior, ( 
Diopitbes attacked tiie adjoining parts of Thrace, which were subject | 
to Macedonia. Two cities, Crobyle and Tiristasis — probably on or near ! 
to tbe Sacred Mountain — he took by storm, and made the garrisons 

{>risoners. Amphilochus, a Macedonian, who came to demand their re- | 
ease, was himself cast into prison, and forced to pay a heavy ransom.^ 

The length of time, that Philip was occupied m Thrace, proves the 
great difficulties which he encountered. After nearly a twelve- 
month's campaign he was obliged to send for large reinforcements 
from Macedonia and Thessaly ; and not beinff at leisure to turn his ; 
arms against Diopithes, he sent a letter to Atuens, to complain of his | 
conduct.' The charge was, that Diopithes by attacking his allies, and . 
assisting his enemies, had violated the treaty of peace. The manifest j 
object was to gain time, and to cripple the efforts of an active gene- 
ral, by setting his countrymen a^onst him. Philip knew that the 
Macedonian party at Athens would second his endeavours ; and so in 
fact they did. A clamour was raised against the general, not only 
for making war against Macedonia, but for divers irregularities of 
which he had been guilty. Diopithes, being at the head of a troop 
of mercenaries, unprovided for by any supply from home, had adopted 
the same methods of raising money, which Chares and others before | 
him had done ; that is to say, he had begged, borrowed, or extorted I 
it from merchants, from the islands, or cities on the coast of Asia. .1 
The orators opposed to him declaimed loudly against these practices, 
and pressed for his recall.* They were answered by Demosthenes in 
one of the most powerful speeches which he ever addressed to the 
Athenian assembly. 

The true question for the people to consider was (said he), not 
the conduct of Diopithes, but the safety of Athens. If Diopithes 
had raised troops and money by improper means, it was the fault of 
the Athenians themselves, who had not supplied him with the 
materials of war. There would be time enough to punish him here- 
after : to recall him now, and leave the Hellespont and the Chersonese 
unguarded, was what Philip and his partisans most desired, but what 
no friend of his country could advise. It was not Diopitlies who had 
first broken the peace, but Philip himself, by his proceedings in 
Thrace, in Epirus, and elsewhere. If Philip might attack the allies 

(1) Ph&ipp. Epist. 159, 160. Demosth. de Cherson. 92. Liban. Argument. 

(2) Demosth. de Chenon. 90, 93. Liban. Argument. 
(S) Demoeth. de Chenon. 95, 96. Olvnth. IL 26. Ccmpare laocntea de Paoi 

l«4, 165, 167 168. 
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af Athens, why might not Diopithes defend the Ji ? Philip was 
vii-tuallj attacking Athens in Ti)race : all his plans and operations 
were directed against Athens. If their armament was withdrawn 
from the Hellespont, there would be nothing to prevent him from 
besieging the Propontine cities or invading the Chersonese. Unless 
they found employment for him where he was, he might attack 
Megara or Euboea, or even march against Attica. Instead of dis- 
couraging Diopithes, they ought to support him ; instead of disband- 
ing their forces, they ought to increase them. It was idle to wait 
until Philip declared war : this he would never do until he was at 
their gates. They should exert themselves in every possible way ; 
shake off their indolence, submit to pecuniary contribution and to 
military service ; send embassies among the Greek states and excite 
them to arms ; for not Athens only, but all Greece was in peril. 
I^inally, they should denounce and punish the corrupt statesmen who 
sold their interests to the enemy, and prove to men of a different 
stamp that they could serve their country with honour and advantage. 

Such was the substance of this oration. The arguments were 
sound and just,' and produced the desired effect on the hearers. 
Philip's complaint was disregarded; and the Athenians not only 
retained Diopithes in his command, but prepared to give hun 
vigorous support. 

Philip however was not deterred by any resolution of the Athe- 
nian assembly from prosecuting his designs. It may be gathered 
from his extant letter, that tlie Athenians had sent a message 
informing him that Teres and Cersobleptes were allies and citizens 
of Athens, and requiring him not to meddle with their dominions.' 
At such an intimation the king of Macedon would only smile. He 
was determined, if possible, to crush the rebellious princes of 
Thrace, and knowing by experience how lightly they regarded the 
observance of treaties, and how easily they repaired the disasters of 
a short campaign, he encamped himself in their country during the 
winter of 1842-1841, with the intention of completing his conquest 

(1) other writers however have expressed a different opinion. I am surprised to 
read the following remarks in Thlrlwall, Gr. Hist. vi. 86 :— " Diopithes -retained hia 
command, and it may be presumed, after such a mark of his sovereign's approba- 
tion, was not much more circumspect in his conduct. There can be no doubt that 
he had given cause for such complaint, and that in his invasion of Thrace, at least, 
if not in his hostilities with Cardia, he had violated both the letter and the spirit of 
the treaty with Philip. The wisest, as well as the most honourable course would 
have been, to disavow his proceedings, and remove him from his command. Demoa* 
thenes, we may be sure, would have been very willing that an armament should have 
Been sent under another general to supply his place. But he knew that a decree to thii 
effort would probably be only so far executed as to disarm Diopithes, and to leave 
the Athenian interests near the seat of war unprotected* How far he was misled by 
the fallacy of his own reasoning, which appears to a modem reader flagrantly 
sophistical, we cannot determine. His view however of the perilous position of hia 
country is not the less sound, and maybe admitted as an ex'suse for some indistinct^ 
ness of ideas as to the precise line of separation between offensive and defensive 
measures. Compare Leland's Life of Philip, iL 201—210. Jacobs' Introduction t« 
bis translation of the sueech. Mitford iv. 521. (2^ Philipp. Epist. 160. 
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in the spring, and then proceeding to those ulterior n.easires, for 
which his war in Thraoe was paving the way.' Demosthenes had 
rif^htly ccniectured, that, although the Byzantine people were in 
aUianoe with Philip, he would not hesitate to attack them, if they 
presumed in any manner to thwart his purposes, or even rehised to 
cooperate with him.* He saw how important the possession of the 
Propoutine cities would be to Philip ; that it would enable him to 
intercept the commerce of Athens with the £uxine and the 
Hellespont, and in a short tune to depriye her of Chersonesus. 
The long continuance of the campaigns in Thrace, while it created 
in the minds of other men a doubt of Philip's success, caused 
uneasiness to Demosthenes, who saw in it an indication of Philip'a 
perseverance in his plans. What Philip was exactly about, was 
unknown to Demosthenes himself; as we may infer from the vague 
manner in which he speaks of Dron^ilus, Mastira, and other places 
which Piiilip was either taking or fortifying.' It was enough for 
him that a Macedonian army was advancing to the neighbourhood of 
the Greek coast : and the very uncertainty augmented nis ali^m. 

In this state of suspense, an assembly was held at Athens, and 
Demosthenes deemed it necessary to animate his countrymen to 
fresh exertions. He delivered the oration which is known by the 
name of the Third Philippic, which in substance repeats the argu- 
ments already urged in the oration on the Chersonese. The 
Athonians had not done their duty. They had not sent sufficient 
reinforcements to the Hellespont. Clitarchus and Philistides, parti- 
sans of Philip, had been suffered to establish themselves in Eubom. 
The peril was imminent. He ur^es them to reinforce Diopithes both 
with men and money; to app^ for succour to Peloponnesus, to 
Khodes and Chios, the ancient allies of Byzantium, ana also to the 
king of Persia. This is memorable as the first occasion on whidi 
Demostheues advised an alliance with Persia. He was justified by 
the necessity of the case ; and it shows how cxitical the position of 
aiFairs had in his opinion become.^ 

Philip, having completed the overthrow of Teres and Cersobleptes,* 
and settled other affairs in the interior of Thrace, suddenly marclied 
southward, and appeared in the neighbourhood of Chersonesus 

(1) Demosthenes, de Cherson. 101. Fhilipp. iy. 135. 

(2) De Cherson. 93. Philipp. iii. 118, 120; iv. 149. De Coron. 254. 

(3) De Cherson. 100. 

(4) Philipp. iii. HI, 125, 126, 129. Compare Philipp. W. 139. 140. 

(5) Philipp. Epist. 151. I have referred the passage in Diodorus, zri. 71, to the 
first and not the second war with Cersohleptes, notwithstanding the date which he 
assigns, because it agrees better with his facts. He states that the Propontine cities, 
which had been attacked by Cersohleptes, became allies of Philip after his defeat. 
But this cannot apply to the second war, after which they became hostile to Philip, 
and in which they probably rendered secret assistance to Cersohleptes and the 
Athenians. (Philipp. Epist. 159, 163. Diod. xvi. 74.) It does apply to the fost waz^ 
arier which Bysantium undoubtedlj became Philip's ally. (Dem. Philipp. iii. 120. 
De Coron 254.) Nor is it likely that Cersohleptes, after being so humbled ia 
146 B.C., and giving his son as a hostage to Philip, wMtl^ h»vA ventured to attack 
the cities on tibe Oreek coast <m hia own aooount. 
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Hid immediate purpose was, not to attack the Athenjan ^neral, but 
to protect the passage througli the Heliespont of a Macedonian 
fleet, which he had ordered to sail to the Propontis. He was pre- 
paring to besiege Selymbria, a city which stood on the Propontine 
coast between Byzantium and Perinthus ; and, that the siege might 
be brought to a speedy issue, he resolved to invest it both by land 
and sea. Speed was of great importance to him on this occasion. 
Selymbria was an ally, or subject, of Byzantium.* It might receive 
aid from that powerful city. Its capture might determine the sub- 
mission both of Byzantium and Perinthus, which had hitherto 
refused to join him in any offensive measures against the Athenians.' 
Once master of the whole Propontine coast, it would not be difficult 
for him to brin^ the Athenians to terms ; and the command of the 
Bosphorus would facilitate that, which had become the great object 
of nis ambition, the invasion of Persia.' His intentions were a 
profound secret. He knew that the Athenian forces in the Helles- 
pont were ready to attack him, if they could find an opportunity, 
and would certainly, unless he took precautions, intercept the 
advance of his fleet. Accordingly, while his vessels were sailing up 
the Hellespont, he himself, maUing a sudden irruption into Cher- 
sonesus, marched along the coast for their protection. The presence 
of a land force on the shore was often of great service in the 
maritime warfare of the Greeks:* and Philip very likely desired, 
not only to strike terror into the Athenians, but also to mask his 
real design with respect to Selymbria. It does net appear that any 
actual hostilities took place between the troops ot Athens and 
Macedonia. Diopithes was probably not strong enough to meet 
Philip in the fielc^ though his naval and military force would enable 
him to protect the Chersonesite cities. Philip still affected to be at 
peace with Athens, and complains in his letter, that the warlike 
measures of Diopithes and the Chersonesites had placed him under 
the necessity of entering their territories. He alleges also, that it 
was in his power, if he had chosen, to capture* the fleet and fortresses 
of the Athenians ; an assertion to which we can hardly give credence, 
more es()ecially as it is not consistent with his previous complaint.^ 

When his fleet had passed through the straits* Philip marched 
rapidly to Selymbria, which was soon blockaded on all sides. The 
Greek cities were so surprised by this movement, that they had no 
time to send relief, and Selymbria in the course of the year was 
forced to capitulate. An incident occurred during this time which 
marks the aubious character of the relations between Athens and 
Philip. Twenty Athenian corn-ships, passing from the Propontis to 
the Hellespont, were seized by Amyntas, the Macedonian aduiiral^ 

(1) Demosthenes, de Rhod. Libert. 198. (2) Demosthenes, de Coron. 254. 

(8) Polybius, ui. 6. (4) Thucydides. ii. 86, 90; vii. 53. 

(5) Philipp. Epist. 163. Tl'te ravaging of the Cberaoneso mentioned in l>nio>tk 
<le iJorou. ii not reff *able to this occasion. 
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ftnd carried away as prize. Messengers were sent from Athens to 
demand restitution; who brought back the following letter:* — 

" Philip, king of Macedon, to the Senate and people of Athene 
greeting : — Your ambassadors, Cephisophon, Democritus, and Polj- 
critus, have been with me, and conferred about the restoration of the 
•hips which Laomedon commanded. I must indeed regard you as 
veiy simple, if you imagine I do not see, that your ships were 
despatched under the pretence of conveying com from the Hellespont 
to Ijemnos, but really to assist the Selymbrians whom I am besieging, 
and who are not comprehended in our treaty of peace. These orders 
were given to your commander, without the sanction of the people 
of Athens, by certain magistrates and other persons not now in 
office, who are urgent for tbe people to break off the treaty and begin 
war again, and are far more anxious to accomplish this than to assist 
the Selymbrians. And they suppose that such an event will be 
a source of profit to them. I do not think it will be advantageous 
either to you or to me. Accordingly, I restore the vessels which have 
beeu earned into my ports, and for the future, if you will not permit 
your statesmen to pursue their malignant policy, but rebuke them for 
it, I will, on my part, endeavour to maintain the peace. FarewelL" 

The correspondence was a piece of coquetry on both sides. Philip 
had made a lucky piize of some merchantmen, but was well aware 
that he might be greatli^ embarrassed in his operations by the ships 
of war, which the Athenians could send against him. The Athenians, 
in order to obtain restitution of their squadron, had condescended to 
use the language of peaceful negotiation. Philip adopted the same 
artifice, hoping that possibly, by a small sacrifice, he might purchase 
their neutrality in his contest with the Propontine cities. He soon 
found himself mistaken. 

Selymbria having been surrendered, Philip laid siege to Perinthus. 
There can be little doubt that the Perinthians and Byzantines had 
not only attempted to relieve Selymbria, but had been concerting 
measures of defence with Diopithes and the Athenians. It was 
enough for Philip that they had refused to join him in an offensive 
war ; and he had no more hesitation in attacking them, than he had 
formerly in besieging Olynthus. Succour however was promptly 
sent from Byzantium, and the Propontine fleet, assisted by the Athe- 
nian, was more than sufficient to protect Perinthus from blockade. 
Philip resolved to take it by storm. The Macedonian army was 
thirty thousand strong, and well provided with all the materials for 
a siege. The usual methods were resorted to, of battery, scale, and 
mine. Movable towers were advanced against the wall, and the 
besieged were driven from their ramparts by a storm of missiles. A 
breach was effected, but the citizens rushed to the opening and 
defended it obstinately, until it was repaired by a new wall. At« 
Length, after a hard struggle, which was continued by night as vvell 
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•B by day, the whole outer circle of defence was carried by the be- 
siegers. But their difficulties liad still to begin again, rerinthns 
was built on a sloping isthnms : the houses stood close together on 
a succession of terraces ; and the passages were blocked up by the 
inhabitants, so that each terrace lorined a new rampart, on which 
a more desperate resistance had to be encountered. The numbers 
and discipline of the Macedonians might still have prevailed, had not 
apowerful reinforcement been sent into the town by Arsites, Satrap 
of Phrygia. A negotiation had, under the advice of Demosthenes, 
been opened with the Persian king,^ who, alarmed at the ambition 
and victorious progress of Philip, ordered his Satraps to render every 
possible assistance to the Perinihians. A large body of mercenaries 
Came to their relief, with all kinds of provisions and military stores. 
They were commanded by Apollodorus, an Athenian. Philip, seeing 
that all his efforts to take the city were unavailing, withdrew ftroni 
the attack ; and leaving one half of his army before Perinthus, marched 
with the other half to surprise Byzantium, which, weakened by its 
efforts to relieve the Perinthians, he hoped to find uuprovidea for 
defence.* 

Before he left Perinthus, or perhaps shortly before he commenced 
the siege, he had sent a letter to the Athenians, which is still extant, 
and is a remarkable document. It is a letter of reproof and menace. 
In style it is clear and forcible, in argument weak, except where it 
confutes the false points made by his adversaries. He complains of 
various breaches of treaty, and violations of international law, com- 
mitted by the Athenians ; referring particularly to the operations of 
Diopithes in Thrace. He denounces their embassy to Persia as an 
offence against the Greek community. He defends his own conduct 
with respect to Cardia and the Thracian princes, and declares that 
his marcti into Chersonesus was necessitated by the hostilities of the 
Athenian general and the Chersonesites themselves. His own pacific 
intentions had been manifested by the Amphictyonic embassy after 
the peace, when the Athenians spurned every proposal made to secure 
the safety of Greece. Por this the orators were chargeable, who con- 
sulted their own interests rather than the advantage of their country. 
Id every respect the Athenians were the aggressors : he had given 
them no provocation ; he had shown the utmost forbearance : but as 
this had produced no effect, he must decide the quarrel by arms.' 

Such arguments might have come well from a king who remained 
quietly at liome, and interfered not with his neighbours. But coming 
from the conqueror of Olynthus, the invader of Epirus and Thrace, the 
dictator of Thessaly, the plotter in Euboea and Megara, they appear 

(1) Demosthenes, Or. ad Epist. 153. Phllipp. iv. 189, 140. The orator and 
his countrymen were both reproached for this, but unjustly. Demosthenes has 
also been censured for receiving money ftom Persia; but the real question is, for 
what purpose he received it, ar.4 how he used it. See P^ Epist. 160. IMutarcli 
Sn Vit. Demosth. .Sschines contra Ctes. 88. 90. 

(2) Diodorus, xvi. 74 — 76. Pausanias. i. 29. 

(9\ Philippi Epistola. See p. 156 of this volouM. 
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•omewhat ludicrous, until one reflects what the real object of Philq^ 
was — viz. to encourage his own party at Athens, including not only 
his paid advocates, but all who were afraid of war, or sellishly 
attached to mercantile pursuits, or to a life of idleness and amuse- 
ment. He might distract the counsels of the Athenians, impede their 
warlike preparations, and so create a diversion in his own favour. 
There is a current of ill-humour in the letter, arguim^^ that he 
had been annoyed by the Athenian operations in the Hellesponl^ 
and that he disoerned symptoms of more than usual vigour in their 
administration.^ 

Demosthenes, at this time all-powerful at Athens, replied to the 
letter by an animated speech, in which, repeating the old argument-s, 
he urged bis countrymen to redouble their exertions in the war.' They 
had been greatly encouraged by the success of their arms in Eubcsa, 
from whicli, at the close of the year B.C. 341, thev expelled the 
tyrants Clitarchus and Philistides. It was the generalship of Phocion, 
the counsel of Demosthenes, that secured this important victory; 
and the latter was rev«rarded with a golden crown.' 

The Byzantines, on the approach of Philip, sent an embassy to 
Athens to solicit succour ; and such was the state of public feeling, 
that the Athenians were easily induced to forget former injuries^ and 
pass a decree in their favour. It was resolved, on the motion of 
Demosthenes, that the pillar, on which the treaty with Philip was 
inscribed, should be taken down, and an armament sent instantly to 
the Propontis.^ He himself went beforehand to encourage the 
people of Byzantium, and conclude a treaty of alliance.^ It seems 
there was a party in that city who preferred submission to Macedonia. 
Demosthenes silenced their opposition, confirmed the waverers, and 
animated the people to resistance.' The Athenian armament arrived ; 
but great was the disappointment of the Byzantines when they found 
that Chares was in command. Chares was the man whose rapacious 
exactions had brought on the Social war ; who had caused the revolt 
of Corcyra; who had massacred the Sestian population.^ He was 
generally feared and detested tiiroughout the ^geau and the Helles- 
pont. The citizens refused to receive his fleet into thehr harbour, so 
tiiat he was forced to cruise about the Euxine, committing piracy, 
and subsisting by plunder. An attack which he made on the Mace- 
donian fleet was disgracefully repulsed. When the news of this 

(1) Mitford praises the energy of Demosthenes at this period. Hist, of Greece, ii 
n. 41, s. 1. 

(2) Demosth. Oratio ad Epistola. See p. 149 of this volume. Whetier we hnvo 
this oration in an entirely genuine state, may perhaps be doubted. 

(3) Demosthenes, de Coron. 253. Diodorus, xvi. 74. 

(4) Philochorus apud Dionys. Epist. ad Amm. i. 11. (This, according to him, 
was tlie first formal brealcing of the peace.) Plutarch in Vit. Demosth. 

(5) He had advised this course in the case of Olynthus, wpea^eiav wifiwetv nrtt 
TaDr' ^pet Kat napearat roTt npdfuaat. Olynth. i. 10. 

(6) Demosth. de Coron. 308. ^schines contra Ctes. 90, sneers at his rival's boast 

(7) Diodorus, xv. 95. Arguma&t. Isocr. de Pac« Contpaie pp. 1K9, 276, of thi* 
V0luin9. 
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eamfl to Athens, it excited indignation among the peoplt^ who re- 
garded the disrespect shown to their general as an insult to them- 
selves. Demosthenes had not returned; and the people in their 
angry mood were about to take some rash step ; when Phocion ad- 
dressed them in a calm speech, showing that the fault lay in the 
character of their general, and not in the fickleness of tlieir allies. A 
vote was then carried to send reinforcements, and Phocion himself 
was put in commaDd. He sailed immediately to the Bosphorus, and 
landmg his forces on the beach, encamped outside the walls. He 
had an intimate friend in Byzantium, one of the principal statesmen^ 
aamed Cleon, who had formerlv been his fellow-student in the 
Academv at Athens. Cleon pledged his own responsibility for the 
good behaviour of his friend ; and rhocion was at once admitted into 
the city, where both he and his soldiers excited the esteem and 
admiration of the Byzantines by their zeal, their valour, and their 
sobriety.* 

Philip had in the meantime been vigorously carrying on the siege ; 
but Byzantium was not only strong oy its position and its fortifi- 
cations,' but had received considerable succours from Cos, Chios, 
Bliodes, and other states of Greece. On Phocion's arrival, the aspect 
of affairs was so greatly changed, that Philip deemed it prudent to 
abandon his enterprise. He raised the siege both of Byzantium and 
Perinthus, and after ravaging the territory that lay between those 
cities, retired to his own kingdom.' That on his way he made an 
attempt to surprise the cities of Chersonesus, is indeed very pro- 
bable; and that his failure was owing partly to the courageous 
resistance of Diopithes and the inhabitants, partly to the activity of 
the gallant Phocion. Plutarch relates, that rhocion, after expeiline 
Philip from Byzantium, captured some of liis ships, and recovered 
places which Philip Inid taken and garrisoned ; that then he made 
incursions into the enemy's territory, and levied contributions ; but, 
being at length wounded in a battle with the Macedonians, was 
forced to return. From this vague narrative it may be collected, 
that Phocion sailed with his fleet to the Chersonese, to protect it 
against Philip's inroad ; that having chased him from thence, he pur- 
sued his victory into the continent of llirace, and recovered some of 
the fortresses which Philip had there taken. This is more reason- 
able, than to suppose that Phocion invaded Macedonia ; and it partly 
agrees with the statement of Justin, and with that of Demosthenes, 
wnich implies that the Chersonese had been in danger.^ 

Such was the issue of this memorable campaign ; the first in which 
Philip suffered defeat and loss of reputation. Perinthus and Byzan- 

(1) PluUrch in Vit. Phoc. s. ziv. Leland's Life of PhiUp, iL 257. 

(2) Pausanias, iv. 81. 

(3) Diodorus, xri. 77. Justin, ix. 1, 2. Plntarch 1. c. Demosthenes, de Coron. 255. 

(4) It may be presumed that the Chersonesites would not have passed the decree 
cited by Demosthenes, had not their country been in danger of conquest. The 
ftUtement of Justin, (1. c.) mulia* urbes Chenonensium expuyuU^ in au e&%%<{,et«!LVvt. 
9i the truth. Compare Leland's Life of Philip, U. 2A1* 
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tium testified their gratitude to the Athenians by a joibt iecree^ 
which is preserved to us in the oration of Demosthenes on tin 
Crown. By this it was resolved, that the rights of citizenship, inter- 
marriage, and other honourable privileges, should be conferred on 
^heir allies — that three colossal statues should be erected in the 
larbour of Byzantium, representing the people of Athens crowned 
by the Byzantines and Perinthians — and that a religious deputation 
should be sent to the Isthmian, Nemean, Olympian, and Pythian 
festivals, to proclaim these well-earned honours to the Grecian world. 
Nor were the Chersonesites behindhand in their acknowledgments. 
The inhabitants of Sestus, Eleus, Madytus, and Alopeoonnesus, 
honoured the senate and people of Athens with a golden crown, and 
built an altar consecrated to Gratitude and the Athenian people, in 
requital for the preservation of their country, their laws, their hb^y, 
and their sanctuaries. Demosthenes justly boasted, that these 
glories were in a great measure attributable to his own counsels and 
exertions.* 

Of Diopithes, whose able measures contributed so much to the 
discomfiture of Philip, history says nothing further. We may infer 
that he died shortly afterwards; for Aristotle mentions a present 
having been sent to him from the King of Persia, which arrived after 
his death. The exact date however is uncertain.^ 

Within two years after these occurrences the liberties of Greece 
were extinguished at Chseronea. The Athenians were still permitted 
to retain their possessions in Chersonesus, though their real inde- 
pendence was gone. In the year 334 B.C., twenty Athenian galleys 
assisted in the trans[)ortation of Alexander's army from Sestus to 
Abydos. At a somewhat later period the Chersonese itself fell under 
Macedonian dominion. Lysimachus built a town at the Isthmus, be- 
tween Pactya and Cardia, which was named after him Lysimacliia.' 

During the reign of Philip the Thracian Chersonese gave birth 
to one great man — Euinenes of Cardia — concerning whom Plutarch 
writes as follows : * — 

" Duris reports that Eumenes the Cardian was the son of a poor 
wagoner in the Thracian Chersonese, but liberally educated, both as 
a scholar and a soldier; that, while he was very young, Philip, 
passing througii Cardia, amused himself with seeing the youth of the 
place perform their gymnastic exercises; and, being struck with the 
cleverness and activity of Eumenes, took him at once into his service. 
But the more credible story is, that Philip promoted him on account 
of the friendship which he bore to his father, whose guest he had 
often been." 

Eumenes accompanied Alexander into Asia as his piincipal secre« 
tary, and after his death played a conspicuous part in the theatre o! 
the world. 

(I) Demosthenes, ue Zoi\a\. 255—257. (2) Aristotle, Rhet. U. 8, XI. 

(8) Strabo, Excerpta ex lib. lei^t. fine, 26. Polybius, xviii. Si. 
(4) In Vit. Eumen. init. 
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THE PROPERTY TAX. 

We freauently read in Demosthenes of contributions^ for the 
service of the state, of the reluctance of the Athenians to pay contri- 
butiouj, the necessity of contributing^ &c. These expressions almost 
always relate to an extraordinary tax, in the nature of a property or 
income tax, which was levied at Athens in times of danger and 
necessity, to defray the expenses of war. 

In ancient times there was no such thing as a standing army in 
any Grecian state, and little occasion to employ a military force for 
any length of time at a distance from home. The citizens formed 
a national militia for the defence of their country, and were bound to 
serve for a certain period at their own expense. Afterwards, when 
wars became long and frequent, not only was it necessary to pay the 
citizens who performed military duty, but large bodies of mercenary 
soldiers had to be maintained at the public cost. Eor this purpose 
the Athenians resorted to the extraordinary tax above mentioned, 
when the proceeds of their ordinary revenue were found insufficient. 

The first instance that we know of this tax being levied was in 
the fourth year of the Peloponnesian war, when two hundred talents 
were raised to carry on the siege of Mitylene. The principle of its 
assessment however was established long before, according to the 
classification of the people by Solon, which I am about to explain. 

Solon distributed all the citizens of Athens into four classes, 
according to the amount of their property, which he caused to 
be assessed and entered in a public scliedule. The highest class 
were those whose land yielded an annual income of five hundred 
measures (medimni) of corn, and hence they were called Pentacosio- 
medimni.2 The second class consisted of those whose income 
amounted to three hundred measures: they were therefore called 
Triacosiomedinini ; and also Knights, because they were reckoned 
able to keep a war-horse. The third class were those whose income 
amounted to two hundred measures :* they were called Zeugitse, or 

(1) The expressions are clcr^opa, contribution or payment of property-tax. 
ctff^fpeiv, to contribute, to pay, %c. : sometimes ela^epetv xp'7M<^'''<>'> ela^etteiv eiv ro 
6r\ix6aiov. 

(2) The /x^dt/uvor was about a bushel and a half. The estimate might also be made 
in liquid produce, and then it was calculated by the /tierpnTMr, or nine-gallon m^ure. 

(3) I have here followed Qrote ■ view In preference to Bockh's. See his Hiitur) 
of Gree;e, iu. 157. 
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yeomen, because they were able to keep a yoke of oxen. The fourth 
and most numerous class comprised alt whose income was below the 
last amount. They constituted the free labouring population. 

These classes had their respective duties and privileges. The 
highest honours of the state, that is the offices of tne nine Archons 
and Senate of Areopap^us, were reserved for the first class. They also 
took the principal military commands. Posts of inferior distinction 
were fiUea by the second and third classes, who were bound to mili- 
tary services, the one on horseback, the other as heavy-armed soldiers 
on foot. Amonff these three classes — besides direct taxation — there 
were distributed, according to certain rules, the honourable but 
expensive duties that bore the name of lAturguB} The members of 
the fourth class were disqualified to hold any office of dignity. They 
served as light troops in the army, and manned the ships; but were 
exempt from the expensive duties and all direct taxation. 

Solon thus introduced a new feature into the constitution of 
Athens, viz. a property qualification. His classes were distinctions 
not of caste, nor ot birth, but of wealth only. The scale is stated as 
if none but landed property were taken into account. This was to bo 
expected in the infancy of a state not yet enriched by commerce. 
Perhaps, however, as Grote supposes, property of other kinds was 
intended to be included, since it served as the basis of every man's 
liability to taxation. 

As the state became more democratical, the distinctions between 
the four classes were gradually abolished, and the highest offices ol 
the republic were thrown open to all. But the principle, according 
to which they were assessea to the public taxes, was preserved from 
first to last. 

The members of the first three classes were entered in the state- 
schedule as possessed of a certain taxable capital, which was esti- 
mated by reference to their income, but in a proportion diminishing 
according to the scale of such income; and they paid taxes accordiig 
to the suras for which they were respectively rated in the schedule. 
The rateable property of the first-class man was calculated at twelve 
years' purchase of his income ; that of the second-class man at ten 
years* purchase ; that of the third-class man at five years* purchase. 
The medimnus then being taken as worth a drachm; the nrst-class 
man, whose income was exactly 500 drachms, the minimum qualifica* 
tiou of his class, stood rated in the schedule for a capital of 6,000 
drachms, or one talent; or, if his income were larger, for a capital 
proportionally increased. The second-class man, whose income was 
exactly 300 drachms, the minimum qualification of his class, stood 
rated for 3,000 drachms, and so on, in proportion, for any income 
between 300 and 500 drachms. The third-class man, whose income 
was exactly 200 drachms, the minimum qualification of his class^ 

(1) Ptiblic offices. See Ati|N1hUx V. 
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etood rated for 1,000 drachms^ and so on, in proportion, for anv 
income between 200 and 300 drachms. The members of the fourth 
class were not taxed, as we have already mentioned. 

If therefore a property tax had been levied of one per cent., the 
poorest man of the first class would have paid, upon 6,000 drachms^ 
60 drachms; the poorest of the second class, upon 3,00C drachms, 30; 
the poorest of tue third class, upon 1,000 drachms, 10. Thus the 
mode of assessment established by Solon was, in some measure, like 
a graduated income-tax. 

With the advance of wealth and power pecuniary contributions 
became more frequent ; and then there is no doubt tnat the personal 
property of Athenians formed a considerable part of their rateable 
capital. Also, while the Solonian principle of graduation was main- 
tained, the scale of assessment must have been altered, and the 
number of classes was probably increased. 

In the year b.c. 377, in the Archonship of Nausinicus, when the 
Athenians had joined the alliance of Thebes against Sparta, a new 
valuation was made of the whole taxable capital of toe country, 
which amounted, as Demosthenes states in round numbers, to 6,00C 
talents, and according to Polvbius, who perhaps gives the exact 
estimate, to 5,750 talents.^ This, it must be understood, was the 
capital e&timated for the purpose of taxation, not the whole capital of 
the people, which was (as Bockh supposes) five or six times that 
amount. 

At the same time, for the better management of the property-tax, the 
following method was introduced. From each of the ten Attic tribes 
were selected 120 of the wealthiest citizens, making a body of 1,200, 
from whom again were selected the wealthiest 300, 30 from each tribes 
to exercise a general superintendence. To this select body of 300 
the State looked for immediate payment of the tax, in case of need. 
They might be called upon to advance the whole sum required ; and 
then have to be reimbursed by contributions from the rest. To 
facilitate this, the 1,200 were divided into 20 S^mmoria, or Boards, 
of 60, two for every tribe, whose business it was to collect the taxes 
from the members of their respective tribes, a certain number of 
whom were assigned to each Board. The course then was, that the 
300 advanced the tax ; they obtained contribution from the 900 by 
means of the Boards ; and the Boards exacted contribution from the 
general body of rate-payers. Every Board had its Chairman,' and 
subordinate officers to collect the rates, summon defaulters, &c. 

It appears that in the year referred to a property-tax was imposed 
Demosthenes, then an infant of seven years, his father having jus 
died, was returned by his guardians as possessing an estate of fifteen 
talents. He was assessed oy the state at three talents, and this was 
ihe highest scale of assessment, as he himself expressly tells us ia 

(1) See p. 183 of this volnnM. (S) *Hf «m^. 
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his oration against Aphobos.^ It seems also, that tLe tax extended 
as low as to estates ot twenty-five minas. Bdckh has supposed, tuut 
there were four classes of rate-payers ; the first having estates which 
amounted to tweWe talents ; the second, estates amounting to six 
talents; the third, estates amounting to two talents; the fourth, 
estates amounting to twenty- five minas; — that these classes were 
assessed at one fifth, one sixth, one eishth, and one tenth of the 
value of their estates, respectively. Ii we adopt this hypothesis, 
which, whether exact or not, is equally good for tne purpose of illus- 
tration ; and if we further assume, that a tax of five per cent, was at 
that time le?ied;' the following tables will serve to exhibit specimeni 
of the entries in the Athenian rate-book : — 





FITLST 


CLASS. 




Nawu of Per$on. 




Taxable Valtu. 


Tax. 


Onetor 
Timotheus 
I>emo8thenet 
Phcnippus 


SO talents 
25 talenU 
15 talenU 
12 talenU 


6talento 
5 talenU 
S talents 
2 talents, 24 min. 


• 
18 minas. 
16 minas. 
9 minas. 
720 drachms. 




SECOND 


CLASS. 




Ndme of Person. 


Falue cf Property. 


Taxable Value. 


Tax, 


Timocrates 
Philo 

Menestheus 
Antidorus 


10 talents 
9 talents 
8 talents 
6 talents 


I tal. 40 min. 
1 tal. SO min. 
1 tal. 20 min. 
1 talent 


5 minas. 
450 drachms. 

4 minas. 

5 minas. 




THIRD 


CLASS. 




Name of Person. 


FeUue of Property. 


Taxable Value. 


Tax. 


Strepsiades 
Nausicrates 
Phanias 
Euphron 


5 talents 

4 talents 

5 talents 
2 talents 


3750 drachmsj 
SO minas 

2250 drachms 
15 minas 


187 drachms, 3 obols. 
150 drachms. 
112 drachms, Sobols. 
75 drachms. 



(1) Contra Aphobum, 815, 816. 

(2) B5ckh thinks that a tax of five per cent, was actually imposed at that time, 
and that the amount which it produced was three hundred talents. He relies upon 
the words of Demosthenes, cont. Androt. p. 606. Qrote contends that he is wronf^ 
Bee the note to his History of Greece, p. } 38, vol. x. 
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FOUKTH CLAB8. 



Kame af Tenon, 


Value of Property. 


Taxahle Value, Ttut, 

f 


ArchippuB 
Stratocles 
Tisias 
MantitheuB 


1 talent, 30 minas 

1 talent 
80 minas 
25 minaa 


9 minas 

6 minas 

8 minas 

250 dJrachms 


45 drachms. 1 
80 drachms. 
15 drachms. , 
12 drachms, 8 obols.! 



Many of the details connected with the Athenian property-tax 
resembled those which we have become familiar with in our own 
country, and which serve to make the tax generally odious. Every 
citizen had to make a return of the value of his property, to be 
entered in the register ; and his return was open to cavil and dispute. 
Examples of such disputes were common; the officers being often 
induced, from motives of personal dislike, to surcharge the rate- 
payer. Thus numerous ineaualities crept into the register from time 
to time. The process callea the Exchanae was allowed in respect of 
this tax, as well as in respect of the lAturaia} Any citizen who 
believed himself to be overcharged, while his neighbour, as rich or 
richer than himself, bore not his fair share of the burden, might call 
upon the other to take his place, or submit to an exchange of pro- 
perty. This was designed as a measure of relief, like our own right 
of appeal against an unequal rate ; but it must have been attended 
with a vast deal of trouble and annoyance. The Generals held a court 
for the decision of all disputes relative to the rating, collecting, &c., 
and also to the process of the Exchange. The whole affair was under 
their control and superintendence ; and it was their business parti- 
cularly to see, that the richest citizens were included in the select 
body of three hundred. 

The tax could never be imposed without a decree of the people, 
which fixed tiie amount, the number of classes, the estates included 
in each, the scales of assessment, &c. It is clear from many passages 
in Demosthenes,' that there was great reluctance on the part of the 
people to impose this tax, and that it required some special necessity 
to make it tolerable. Demosthenes himself, during his minority, 
paid eighteen minas property-tax to the state, on a capital of fifteen 
talents ;' so that in ten years he paid one-fiftieth part of his property. 
This (says Bockh) cannot be deemed an unreasonable tax, when we 
consider that the capital of Demosthenes might in that time have 
been doubled by good managemsnt on the part of his guardians ; and' 
more especially, when we consider the low rate of the custom duties, 
and the cheapness of the necessaries of life at Athens. The graduated 

(1) See Appendix V. 

(2) See particularly the first Olynthiac, p. 44 of this volume; second Olfnthia^ 
p. 52.* on the Chersonese, p. 104; on the Navf Boards, pp. 184, 185 

'S Ccatra Aphobum, r*S. 
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•cale of assessment, (according to Solon's plan cf taxin j^ ' 
5 a higher proportion than the poor,) thoum contrary to t 

1 principle of taxation, appears to me to nave been excee< 

** ibid it mnst be obserrea m favour of the untaxed Athenian 

that theT showed no disposition to impose the burden un 
or too often. 

When the tax was granted, there could be no exempli 
on personal or any other grounds. The mines, being puolii 
were not includea in the assessment. Aliens resident in A 
subject to the tax, but were included in a distinct registe 
cituBens, and were rated on a higher scale. 
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THE TRIBRARCHT. 

Athbns owed her glory and her empire to her navy. 
turned her attention to the sea, she was but a second oi 
power amon^ the states of Qreeoe. The character there; 
naval estabLshment, and the provisions made by lavr foi 
tenance, are matters of considerable interest to the reader o 
history. 

The situation of Attica was eminently favourable for m^ 
terprise ; being a kind of peninsula, with most oommodioui 
in the centre of the Grecian world. Solon perceived the 
advantages, and laid the foundation of a navy, by imposii 
ot the forty-eight divisions, ' into which the country was t 
bnted, the charge of providing a ship. But it was not till aft 
Persian war that the importance of a national marine c 
fully understood ; and the person who first enlightened the 
on the subject was Themistocles. It has already been ; 
that he persuaded them to apply the rent of the Laurian s: 
to ship-building.* This was in the year b. c. 483. Athens L 
war with ^gina, and had been compelled some years before 
Corinthian galleys to meet her enemy at sea. Peaoe had n( 
established, and the nayy of JBSgina was still greatly supei 
mistocles prevailed on his countrymen to increase theirs t* 
dred ships ; and soon afterwards he procured a )aw to be p 

(1) NavKoapi'ai. "The name seems to have nothing to do with nayi{ 
be derived ftom vait». Navxpapoc is another form of vovkX npor, in th 
householder, as vaZXov was used for the rent of a house." Thirlwall, G 

(2) Page 254. Herodotus, viL 144. 
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iweLty triremes, or ships of war, should be built €very year. The 
wisdom of these measures was proved by the victories of Artemisium 
and Salamis.^ I subjoin the comment of Grote :* — 

•*In recommending extraordinary efforts, to create a navy, as well 
as to acquire nautical practice, Themistokles displayed all that saga- 
cious appreciation of tne circumstances and dangers of the time, for 
which Tfaucydides gives him credit. Not only was there the struggle 
with ^gina, a maritime power equal or more than equal, and within 
sight of the Athenian harbour, — but there was also in the distance a 
still more formidable contingency to guard against. The Persian 
armament had been driven with disgrace from Attica back to Asia ; 
but the Persian monarch still remained with undiminished means of 
aggression and increased thirst for revenge ; and Themistocles knew 
well that the danger from that quarter would recur greater than ever. 
He believed that it would recur again in the same way, by an expe- 
dition across the .^gean, like that of Datis to Marathon ; against 
which the best defence would be found in a numerous and well- 
trained fleet. Nor could the large preparations of Darius for renew- 
ing the attack remain unknown to a vigilant observer, extending as 
they did over so many Greeks subject to the Persian empire. Such 
positive warning was more than enough to stimulate the active 
genius of Themistocles, who now prevailed upon his countrymen to 
■ Degin with energy the work of maritime preparation, as well against 
iE^ina as against Persia. Not only were two hundred new ships 
buut, and citit;*;ns trained as seamen, — but the important work was 
commenced, during the year when Themistocles was either archon or 
general, of forming and fortifying a new harbour for Athens at Pirseus, 
instead of the ancient open bay of Phalerum. The latter was indeed 
somewhat nearer to the city, but Pirasus, with its three separate 
natural ports, admitting of being closed and fortified, was incom- 
parably superior in safety as well as in convenience. It is not too 
much to say, with Herodotus, that the ^ginetan war was the salva- 
tion of Greece, by constraining the Athenians to make themselves a 
maritime power." 

After the second Persian war, Athens became the head of a great 
naval confederacy, comprising all the ^gean islands and a great 
number of sea-port towns on the continent. It was arranged which 
of the allied states were to find money, and which of them ships- 
Treasurers were appointed by the Athenians to receive the contribu- 
tions, which at first amounted to 460 talents. These began in a 
^ort time to fall into arrear, and were exacted by compidsioc. 
Many of the allies, being reluctant to perform military service, agree* 
to contribute money instead of ships; and thus, while the fleet of the 
Athenians was augmented out of the general fund, their citizens, bj 

ri ) ThirlwaU, Gr. Hist. ii. WH, '2) HUtory of GiMce^ ▼. il. 
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a system of laborious trainiDg, and bj constant and regular employ- 
ment, became decidedly the D€»t seamen in Qreece.' 

To be mistress of the sea was necessary for the safety as well as 
for the preeminence of Athens. Her enemies, the Lac^iemonians 
and their allies, could bring into the field a land-force which she was 
unable to encounter ; and by ravaging Attica, or occupying it with 
their armies, could deprive her people of all the ordinary means of 
mbsisteuce. But havmg the command of the sea, she could import 
the necessaries of life from a distance, while her own ramparts pro- 
tected her against all assaults from land, and the long walls wnich 
connected her city and harbour gave her the advantages of an island. 
It was Themistocles who formed the design, but it was Pericles who 
brought it to the test, and fully proved its wisdom. To use our own 
expression, the wooden walls of Athens were her real security. At 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, she had three hundred 
galleys fit for service. A hundred of the best were laid by, and 
captains appointed for them, to be employed only on extraordinary 
occasions/ 

The duty of providing ships, which in Solon's time had been dis- 
tributed among the 48 divisions of the people — which number was 
increased by Custhenes to 50— <leyolved afterwards upon the state at 
large. Ship-building was superintended by the Council of Five-hun- 
dred. Each ship of war was the property of the state; and in general 
also the furniture and stores. Tay ana provisions for the crew and 
the marines' were found by the public. On the Sicilian expedition 
every sailor received a dracnm a day from the treasury.* 

The command of a ship, or the trierarchy, was one of those public 
duties," which were imposed upon wealthy citizens without further 
reward than the honour of the service. Each appointment was made 
by the generals according to a scale of property; and the ships were 
assigned to the different captains by lot. 

It was a duty attended with expense, as well as personal responsi- 
bility. The captain had to find the crew, to keep his galley in repair, 
and to restore it, together virith the tackle and furniture, in as good 
a condition as he received them, making allowance for ordinary wear 
and tear and inevitable contingencies. But a erew was not always 
readily to be got, and the captain frequently found it necessary to 
allure men to the service by bounties or extra pay. Again, the ship 
and stores might not be in a good condition when the captain first 
received them ; and divers captious questions might arise on the 
subject of repairs, mismanagement, &c. To repair an old ship might 
cost as much as to build a new one. Heavy liabilities might thus tail 
upon the captain ; and therefore Cleon, in the Knights of Aristophanes, 
threatens his rival, that he will g:et him appointed to an old ship witi 
a rotten mast. There were Admiralty officers,® whose business it was 

(1) Thncydides, i. 96, 99. (2) Thucydides, i. 93; ii. IS, 24, 65. (3) 'Enifidrau 
H) ThLtsydides, vi. 31. (A) Aurov^iai. (6) 'AvoatoXett. 
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to see to the equipment of tne vessels and to exped je their sailing 
On one occasion we find them empowered by a special decree to 
knprison those captains who had not left the pier by a certain time \ 
vhile, on the other hand, a reward of a crown was given to the man 
ho first brought his vessel off the stocks.* 

The command lasted for a year, at the end of which a successor 
was appointed, and it became bis duty to enter upon the office imme- 
diately. If the ship was absent, he was compelled to join it under a 
severe penalty, ana also to reimburse his predecessor for any ex- 
penses which he had incurred beyond the legal period. An action 
might be brought to recover such expenses ; oi which we have an ex- 
ample in the speech written by Demosthenes for ApoUodorus against 
Folycles.* 

The expense varied from forty minas to a talent. During his year 
of service the captain enjoyed an immunity from all other offices of 
burden; nor could he be required to serve again for two years. 

Personal exemption from the trierarchy was very rarely granted^ 
and onl^ as a special honour. Leptines passed a law to prohibit all 
exemptions, against which, as bemg unjust to the few persons who 
enjoyed the privilege, and useless as a measure of public economy, 
Demosthenes made one of his best early speeches, and procured its 
repeal. There were however certain classes of persons exempted by 
the ffcneral policy of the law. Thus, the nine archons could not be 
caUed upon to command ships, as being incompatible with their 
magisterial duties. Orphans were not liable to serve any office till a 
year after the expiration of their minority. As to the other cases 
mentioned in the speech on the Navy Boards, I may refer to mj 
note on the passage.* 

Notwithstanding the inconveniences and hardships to which the 
captains were exposed in the performance of their duty, there was no 
reluctance to undertake it in the early times of Athenian greatness. 
Those who could afford it were glad of the opportunity to display 
their public spirit, their patriotism, and their valour. To command 
the best ship, or to have the best outfit, was an object of emulation. 
There were occasions when wealthy men made presents of ships to 
the state. Thus Clinias, the father of Alcibiades, brought his own 
galley to the battle of Artemisium. And if the best seamen were 
not to be had without additional cost, the captain would willingly 
defray it out of his own purse. Of this a splendid example is fur- 
nished by Thucydides in his description of the armament which 
sailed against Syracuse.* " This,*' says he, " was the jnost costly 
and magnificent which had ever been sent from Athens. It was fitted 
out at a vast expense both on the part of the captains and the state« 

(1) See the Oration of Demosthenes, de Coron. Trierarch. 1228, and the Argument. 

(i) Or. contra Polyclem. 1206. There are many details in this speech, which 
make it usef il for the student to peruse. (3) Page 181. 

(4) Thucydides, vi. 31, 82. Plutarch, in the Life of Alcibiades, makes the fleet U 
oonsiflt of nearly a hundred and forty saiL 
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For the treasury gave a drachm a day to every seamaD, and provided 
empty galleys, sixty men-of-war, and forty transports; wliile the 
captains found tke crews for them, and gave gratuities, in addition to 
their pay, to the officers and superior rowers. Their ensigns and 
equipments were of the most expensive kind ; for every commander 
was anxious that his own ship should be remarkable for its speed 
and beauty." He then notices the rivalry between the land and 
naval forces ; the immense outlay incurred by private citizens for 
their own arms and accoutrements; and the provision which the 
captains must have made for their future expenditure during the 
campaign. He then describes the launching of the fleet, after a 
solemn libation and prayers to the gods for success, in which an 
immense concourse of spectators on shore, citizens and strangers, all 
joined. Tlie galleys, having first sailed out in line, kept up a race as 
far as ^gina. Such was the spirit of that day, when Athens had 
risen to the meridian of her glory. 

At a later period things had greatly changed. After the disasters 
in Sicily, neither the state nor private citizens had the same means 
at their disposal. As a measure of relief, two captains were frc- 
quentiy appointed to one ship; each of whom took the command 
alternately, or one paid the other a sum of money to take the whole 
command. This led afterwards to the practice of providing deputies, 
which was found highly injurious to the naval service ; for the deputy 
was generally a person who took the office for the lowest price, and 
soucht to make a profit of it. Having such purpose only in view, he 
would be disposed to neglect his duties, to curtail the time of public 
service, to attend to his own business rather than the business of the 
state, and to reimburse himself for His outlay by plunder, piracy, and 
extortion.^ Of the irregularities committed by Athenian officers in 
the period subsequent to the Peloponnesian war, and the mischievous 
consequences which resulted from them, so much has already been 
said in this volume, that it will be unnecessary to recur to the subject. 
The appointment of deputies was, no doubt, illegal, and subjected 
the real servant of the state to a penalty ; but having been permitted 
in times of distress and difficulty, it grew into a custom, and was 
connived at, except where any actual mischief occurred. Thus» after 
a sea-fight in which the Athenians were defeated by Alexander of 
PhersB, the caj)tains who had delegated their command were brought 
to trial by Aristophon, and convicted of a treasonable desertion of 
duty. 2 "Had not the jury been merciful," says the orator, "nothing 
could have saved them from capital punishment." 

.Othei<abuses also crept into the management of the trierarchy. 
The buiQen was not always equally distributed. The appointments^ 
which ought to have been made according to a scale of property, 
were often capricious and unfair; and when public virtue had 

iL rhirVall, Gr Hist. v. 215. yi) Demosthenes, de C«*7on. TrierarclL IU%. 
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decayed, and citizens were not easily found, who were willing to 
sacrifice their private interests to their country, an ui.just appoint- 
ment was regarded as an act of oppression, tfacobs truly observes, 
that individual patriotism, althougli it may do wonders on extraordi- 
nary occasions, ought not to be made the basis of a legal ordinance ; 
and tha^ the Athenians discovered their mistake in placing too much 
reliance upon it.^ Little can be expected from the self-sacrifice Ow 
nrivate citizens, where tlie state does not perform its own part 
Donestly and well. Demosthenes complains, that the commanders 
were often nominated on the spur of the moment, when the arma- 
ment ought to have been ready to sail ; and that, while they were 
contesting their liability, and the people were inquiring how the ways 
and means were to be provided, the time for action had slipped 
away.* The captains, thus suddenly appointed, were put to extreme 
hardship ; since it might be difficult, or even impossible, to procure 
a crew by the time of departure; and we read that, in order to 
escape the imprisonment, to which they were liable bv law for 
neglect of duty, they would fly to the temple of Diana, which was a 
kind of sanctuary, at Munychia, or appeal as suppliants to the 
popular assembly.* 

An attempt was made to rectify the injustice of unfair appoint- 
ments by a method called the Excnange, which is said to have been 
introduced by Solon. The course was as follows : — If a man charged 
with the command of a ship thought that another, who was not 
charged, was better able to bear the burden, he might propose to 
transfer the office to him, or to make an exchange of estates. If the 
other declined these terms, he might be summoned before the 
Grenerals, who exercised a jurisdiction for the decision of all disputes 
relating to the. naval appointments. If the case could not be settled 
by them without a formal trial, it had to be brought into court before 
a jury ; and the main question for the jury was, whether under all 
the circumstances the complainant was entitled to the relief he 
prayed for. If they decided in his favour, the defendant was forced 
to choose, whether he would take the office or the exchange. If he 
took the office, there would be no further trouble. But if the exchange 
was accepted, a complication of difficulties might arise. Each of the 
parties was obliged to give to the other an inventory of his property 
within, three days after the making the demand ; and, to prevent any 
fraudulent concealment, a summary power was given to each to 
enter and make search upon the house and land of uis opponent, and 
to seal up every chamoer, closet, bam, outhouse, or other place 
where his effects might be deposited. An oath was also taken by 
each that he would make a full disclosure of all that he possessed, 
and a fair and complete transfer. Eor the whole property of a man, 
real and personal, together with all claims and ooligations attached 

(1) Introduct'on to his translation of the speech De Symmoriis, p. t, 

U) Philipp. i 50. P«s0 69 of this volunM. (8) Demosthenes de Gotott Ml 
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thereto, was at once in point of law transferred by the exehange; 
except, indeed, property m the Laurian mines, the ownership wherec^ 
was vested in the state, and the occupant was a mere lessee.' Her 
was another fertile source of litigation. Whether each party had 
made a bond fide disclosure ; whether any effects had been conceala 
or removed ; whether any false or frauaulent claims were put in 
these and a multitude of similar questions were likely enough ti 
spring out of such an arrangement. It was a clumsy oontrivanoe 
altogether.* 

In the year B.C. 358 an attempt was made to improve the naval 
service and lighten the burden of the trierai*chy, by putting it under 
the management of Boards, much in the same way as the property- 
tax had l^en some vears before.* This was by the law of reriander. 
The ships required, at any time were equafiy divided among the 
Boards, who again apportioned the burden among their own members, 
so that a single ship was assigned to five or more persons, and com- 
monly to sixteen.^ The trierarchy so constituted was no longer a 
personal service, but a sort of pecuniary obligation imposed upon the 
associated members. There was of course a real captain — in the 
natural sense of the word — who might either be one of the managing 
trierarchs, or a deputy appointed by them ; but the name of trierarch 
was still ffiven to them all. Their duties, with respect to the equip- 
ment of tne vessels, keeping them in repair, &c., were the same as 
under the previous svstem. But it seems, the wealthier members 
abused their trust by letting out the command for the lowest price, 
and making a profit by the contributions of the other members.* 
And in other respects the arrangements were defective, which caused 
Demosthenes, in the year B.C. 354, to propose the reforms set forth 
in the Oration on the Navy Boards. His principal objects were, to 
insure the full complement of serviceable members, by adding eight 
hundred to the twelve hundred whose names were on the navy list— 
to divide the boards into sections, each having about the same 
average of property, and then to apportion the ships, the stores, and 
the allowance made by the state, eaually among them ; to make also 
a commodious arrangement of the docks, so that the captains might 
always know where to find their own ships, and that wlien the time 
came for sailing there might be no confusion or delay.* 

The reform of Demosthenes was not carried ; nor does he appear 
even to have brought it forward as a motion before the assembly. 
And for many years he did not recur to the subject. 

(1) See p. 254. 

(2) The speech of Demosthenes against Phaenippus gives us some account of thesa 
proceedings. Also the speech against Aphobus, S40, 841 ; and that against MidiaSj 
539, 540. (3) See the last Appendix, p. 301. 

(4) Called o-wreAerr— ^otnt contrihulora. 

(5) A talent was a common price, as we learn from Demosth. contra Mid. 564. 

(6) See pp. 181 — 184 of this volume. On the whole of this subject, as well as thai 
9f the last Appendix, th* reader, if he has time, should consult the admirable worl 

•f Bbekh. 
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But after the year B.C. 346, it became apparent that the navai 
Bcnrice had been greatly neglected. Miscarriage and defeat had at- 
tended almost all the Athenian expeditions. This was partly owing to 
the want of proper regulations in the war department at home. The 
expense of the trierarchal office was shirked by those who could best 
afford it, while, falling on men of moderate and small fortunes, it 
sreatly abated their zeal in the performance of pnblic duties. But 
Rom the time last mentioned Demosthenes had been gradually rising 
to the head of the Athenian administration. Be saw more than ever 
the necessity for an improvement, and especially for such a regula- 
tion of the trierarchy as would distribute tne burden fairly among all 
classes. In the year B.C. 340, about or before the time when war 
against Philip was formally decreed, he procured the passing of a law, 
by which the burden of the trierarchy was made to lall more equally 
npon property. It provided that every man whose estate was valued 
at ten talents should take charge of one galley; at twenty talents, 
two galleys ; at thirty talents, three galleys ; but no man should be 
charged with more than three galleys and one boat: while men 
whose estates were estimated at less than ten talents should contri- 
bute in a fair proportion to the expense of one gallev. The result 
was that the poorer citizens were greatly relieved, wliile men, who 
had under the old system borne but a sixteenth part of the cost of a 
single ship, were charged with two ships under the amended law. 
Demosthenes boasts of the important advantages which resulted 
from his plan. There was no longer any complaint of oppression or 
unfairness ; the duties were cheerfully undertaken ; the snips punc- 
tually sailed ; and none were lost or captured during the whole of 
the war. That the author of such a law should have made enemies 
among the wealthy few, who profited by the old abuses, and espe- 
cially of those who were opposed to war with Macedonia, was a 
thing to be expected. He was indicted for having proposed it, but 
triumphantly acquitted, the prosecutor not obtainmg a fifth ps^ of 
the votes.* 

That the Athenians were greatly indebted to Demosthenes for 
their success at Byzantium, has been already shown ;* and it is pos- 
sible that this very law may have contributed to the result. Such 
is the opinion of Thirlwall, who writes on the subject as follows :* — 

" It seems probable that the success of the expedition was in a 
(Treat measure due to Demosthenes, not only as tlie mover of the 
decree which ordered it, but still more on account of a law which he 
procured to be passed nearly at the same time, and which effected a 
most important reform in the naval service of Athens. Down to this 
time a regulation had subsisted, which affords a remarkable instance 
bow, even under the most purely demooratical institutions, the grossest 

(1) Demosthenes, de Coron. 260— 26S. (2) Page 296 of this volume. 

(8) History of Greece, vi. 51 Demosthenes himsdf does not claim for lus law §ny 
endit on this account. It had perhaps not been long enough In operation. 
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• 

injuBtioe may be authorized by the laws in favour of the wealthy. 
The citizens who were liable to the charges of the trierarchy were 
distributed into classes, each of sixteen members, without any respect 
to difference of fortune. By the existing law these sixteen were 
made to contribute equally to the expense of one galley. Demoi- 
thenes had attempted at an earlier period to remedy this abuse, 
which was of course cherished by many powerful patrons. We do 
not know whether his proposal was rejected, or whether means were 
found to evade the execution of it. The evil seems at least to have 
been as crying as ever, when the necessity of a vigorous effort in 
behalf of Byzantium enabled him to carry nis plan. Its object was 
to distribute the whole burden of the trierarchv with reference not 
to persons, but to property : so that the part which fell on each con- 
tributor should be in exact proportion to his means. Demosthenes 
himself spoke with exultation of the success of his measure; and the 
charges, by which his adversaries endeavoured to detract from his 
merit, are hardly intelligible, and are the less deserving of notice, as 
they do not seem to impeach the equity and utility of toe reform." 
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Trans, by W. Hazlitt. Portraits. 3 vols. 

HAU.'S (Rev. Robert) Works and 
Remains. Memoir by Dr. Gregory anc 

Essay by J. Foster. Portrait. 

HAUFF'S Tales. The Caravan— The 
Sheikh of Alexandria— The Inn in the 
Spessart. Translated by Prof. S. MendeL 

HAWTHORNE'S Tales. 3 vols. 

Vol. I.— Twice-told Tales, and the Snoi 
Image. 

Vol. II. — Scarlet Letter, and the Housi 
with Seven Gables. 

Vol. III.— Transformation, and Blithe 
dale Romance. 

HAZLXTT S (W.) Works. 7 vols. 
Table-Talk. 

The Literature of the Age o^ 

Elizabeth and Characters of Shakespeare'i 
Plays. 

English Poets and English Coml< 

Writers. 

^— The Plain Speaker. Opinions 01 
Books, Men, and Things. 

Round Table. Conversations o 

James Northcote, R.A. ; Characteristics 

Sketches and EssaySi and Winter 

slow. 

Spirit of the Agej or, Contem 

porary Portraits. New Edition, by W 
Carew Hazlitt. 

HEINE'S Poems. Translated in th< 
original Metres, with Life by E. A Bow< 
ring, C.B. 

Travel-Pictures. The Tour m th< 

Harz, Nordemey, and Book of Ideas, to< 

f ether with the Romantic School, 'fxwas. 
y F. Storr. With Maps and Appendices. 

HOFFMANN'S Works. The Serapion 
Brethren. Vol. I. Trans, by Lt.-Col. 
Ewing. iVoL II. in tkg ^rtu. 

HOOPER'S (O.) Waterloo ; The 

Downfall of the First Napoleon : a His* 
tory of the Cami^^ oC i&vv B.'h Qmkv 



BOHirS UBRARIRS. 



BVOOV (Ylotor) Draamtio 'WorkK 

Heniani— Ruy BUft— TheKing't Diversion. 
TrmiuUted by Mn. Newtoo CroftUnd and 
F. L. Slous. 

— ^ Po«ilUij chiefly LyricaL Collected by 
H. L. WtUuuns. 

HUHOAKT: Its Hlstorj and B«to- 

Itttioo, with Memoir of KoMoth. Poitnit. 

H U T CHIBB ON . (Colonel). M«molni 
of. By his Widow, with her Antobio- 
nmphy, and the Siege of Lathom Uoosa. 
Portnil. 

IRVINCP8 (WMhlBctoii) ComptoU 
Works. 15 vds. 

— — LlHi and Lattmrt. Br hu Nephew, 
Pierre E. Irving. With Index and a 
Portrait, s vols. 

JAMES'S (G. P. R.) UfB of Rlehard 

Coenr de Lion. Portrmiu of Richard and 
Philip Augustus, s vols. 

— Lonls XIV. Portraits, t vols. 

JAMESON (Mrs.) Shakeapcare's 
Heroines. Characteristics of Women. By 
Mrs. Jameson. 

JEAN PAUL.— ^M RickUr. 

JOHNSON* S Lives of the Poota. 

Edited, with Notes, by Mrs. Alexander 
Napier. An<i an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor J. W. Hales, M.A. 2 vols. 

JONSON (Ben). Poema ot^-^Set Greene, 

JOSEPHTJS (Flavins), The Works of. 
Whiston's Translation. Revised by Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. With Topographical 
and Geographical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 

JUNIUS'S Letters. With Woodfall's 
Notes. An Essay on the Authorship. Fac- 
similes of Handwriting, s vols. 

LA FONTAINE'S Fables. In English 
Verse, with Essay on the Fabulists. By 
Elizur Wright. 

LABIARTINE'S The Girondists, or 

Personal Mer/oirs of the Patriots ot the 
French Revolution. Trans, by H. T. 
Ryde. Portraits of Robespierre, Madame 
Roland, and Chariotte Coroay. 3 vols. 

— - The Restoration of Monarohv 

in France (a Sequel to The GirondisuJL 
5 Portraits. 4 vols. 

The Frenoh Revolntlon of 1648. 

Portraits. 

UAMB*8 (Charles) Ella and EUana. 

Complete Edition. Portrtut. 



LAMB*! (Oharlea) SpaotmaMi of 

English Dramatic Poeti of the tisM of 
Elisabeth. Notts, with the Bstiacti fton 
the Genrick Pkft. 

Of Charles 
by W. Caiew 



— TalfMurd*! 
Lamb. New Bditioa, 
Haditt. t vols. 



LANZZ'S History of Palntlnc In 

Italy, from the Period of the Revival of 
the Fine Artt to the End of the tSth 
Century. With Memoir of the Author. 
PortraiU of RaffiMUe, Titian, and Cor* 
r^jrio, after the Artists themselves. Trans. 
byT. R oecoe. 3 vols. 

LAPPBNBERGP8 Bnijland nndor the 

Axiglo-Sazon Kings, trans, by B. Thorpe, 
F.&A. s vols. 

TiBHSTIfCPS Dramatio Works. Com- 
plete. By E. BelLMJL With Meaaoir 
by H. 23mmem. PortnuL t vols. 

Laokoon, Dramatio Notes, and 

Representatioii of Death by the Ancients. 
Frontispiece. 

LOCKE'S FhUoflOpliloal WorkSj eoo- 
taining Human UndastandiiM[, with Bidiop 
of Worcester, Mali^Mrandie's Opinions, Na- 
tural Philosophy, Reading and Study. 
With Preliminary Discourse, Analysis, and 
Notes, by J. A St. John. Portrait, a vols. 

Life and Letterst with Extracts from 

his Common-place Books. By Lord King. 

LOCKHART (J. Q.y^et Bums. 
LONSDALE (Lord).-%S'M CeirrtL 



LUTHER'S Table-Talk. Trans, by W. 
Hazlitt. With Life by A. Chahners, and 
Luther's Catbchxmc Portrait after 
Cranach. 

— — Antobiography^^S'M JfjKAfi^/. 



'S History of Flo- 
rence, Thb Princb, Savonarda, Historical 
Tracts, and Memoir. Portrait. 

MARLOWE. Poems ot.-^eg Grwtu, 

MARTlNEAirS (Harriet) History 
of England (including History of the Peace) 
from Z800-Z846. 5 vols. 

MENZEL'S Historj of Gtormany, 

from the Earliest Period to the Crimean 
War. Portraits. 3 vols. 

MICHELET'S AntobioffraphTof 
Luther Trans, by W. Hailitt. With 
Notes. 

— — The French Revolncion to the 
Fhght of the King m 1791. N, S. 

MIGNET'S The French Revolntlon, 

from z 789 to Z814. Portrait of Napcdeon. 



\ 



STANDARD LZBRAkV, 



V&aja DE COUHIMEB, Homol] 

at. CanUminglheHbtariHDf LonliX 
uid CtiaHaVIIl.,iuid Chsrlesihe Bd. 
DulcBof Butnjndy. With ibe Hiitorv 
l.ooi5Xl.,byJ.doTroyei, With » LL 



MITPOBD'B (HIM] Our T1Ubk«, 



D'B (1 
f Runl 



■, Mo). Tho 



uid 'Worki of 

I i lion. Edited °by 



MONTEGgmEUV Spirit of Law*. 
Revised Edilion, wilh D'Alembeil's Analv- 
<b, Nat», and Memoir. -1 VDli. 

NEAiaiER IDT. A.) Btetorr of tha 

ChriiliinRdigiooandChiirch. Traniby 
J. Xoirey. Wih Shoit Memoir, .ovolt. 
~ Uta of Jenu Chrlit, In Ita Hla- 

loricalConneiion und Development. 

d Training of 

by Ihe ■—■■-- 
i,or SpL 



;Kri5tiin Dopmu. Tnu. by J. i. Ry. 
- HemorlBli of OhilatlAB UA bi 

'■"^"*'' ~ ' ^- by J. ^ 



wiih Notes ud Lift, by i 
, M.A., law Fellow of Trioii 
ColieEe, CuDbridee, vid G. Lonj, M.J 

' POETRT or AMERICA. Salectloi 

from One Hundred Poet!, from 1776 1 
iB;«. Wilh Introduclorv Review, aE 
Spedmenfl of Nepo Melody, by W, 
Luton. Porlr»ii of W. Whiuiuin. 
' SAOmB'S (Jean) Dramatlo Work 

Saphicnl nolice. By K. Briice B«wel 
-A., O«on. Vul. I. 



Blrtory Df SeTTla. Trani. by Ki 
Kerr. To which i. «dded, The Slave Pr 
vincH of Turkey, by Cyprien Robert, 
Rlitory of tho I.atln noil Tbi 

loniL Mstions. Itg4-i;i4. Tran<. I 
F. A. AihwoRh, ininilKler of Dr. Gnua 
• Hisiorj- of the kngliib Constitation.' 

r (Alfred de).— JTrr C arajal 



Light in : 

Rylsnd. 



OCRLET (8.) HUtoTT of the Sark- 

cens and their Conquests in Syria, Persia, 
and Egypt. Comprising the Livei of 



in Univ. of Cambridge. Portrait of Mo- 

PAACALV ThoaRhts. Tr.-.ii^birJ from 
the Ten of M. Augu^tc Mplinicr by 
C. Kegan Paul. 3rd edition, 

PERCY'S Ssllqnee of Aoelent Bns- 

Hlh Poetry, coneisling of Bslladl, Songs, 
ud Other tieca of our earlier Poets, m'U 
•ome few of later dale. With Essay on \ 
Amdsin Minslirisj and Glos&ary. a voU- \ 



BETNOLDS' (Sir J.) Llterarr TTork 

With Memoir and Remarks by H. V 

It I C H T E R (Jean Faixl). I.evu» 
Flowir, Fruit, and Tbom Piece 



ItOBCOE'B (Wf.) Life of Loo X., *ii 
Notes, Historical IlDoumenU,, and Ditsg 

— Lorenio de' Uedld, called 'Tl 
Mapiificcnt,' with Copyright Note 
Poems, Letters, &c With Memoir ' 
Roscoc atid Ponrait of Loreiuo. 

BUSSIA, HUtorr at, from tl 



s 



BONN'S UBRARtES. 



■CHIIXER'8 UTorks. 7 vols. 

Vol. I.— History of the Thirty Yean* War. 
Rev. A. I. W. Morrison, M.A. Portrait. 

VoL II.— History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials cf Counts Egmont 
and Horn, the Siege of Antwerp, and the 
Distxrbance of France preceding the Reign 
of Henry IV. Translated by Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison and I^ Dora Schmitz. 

VoL III.— Don Carlos. R. D. Boylan 
—Mary Stnart. Mellish — Maid of Or- 
leans. Anna Swanwick — Bride of Mes- 
sina. A. Lodge, M.A. Together with the 
Us« of the Chonu in Tragedy (a short 
Esiiay)i. Engravings. 

Theae Dramas are all translated in metre. 

Vol. IV.— Robbers— Fiesco—L«v« and 
Intrij^uo;— Demetrius — Ghost Seer— Sport 
of Divinity. 

llife Dramas in this volume are in prose. 

Vol. v.— Poems. E. A. Bowring, C.B. 

Vol. VI.— Essays, iEsthetical and PhUo- 
sophical, including the Dissertation on the 
C«inexion between the Animal and Spiri- 
tual in Man. 

Vol. VII. — Wallenstein's Camp. J. 
Churchill. — Piccolomini and Desth of 
Wallenstein. S. T. Coleridge.- William 
TelL Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B., LL.D. 

SCHILLER and QOETHE. Gorre- 

spondeoce between, from a.d. ztoa-xSos. 
With Short Notes by L. Dora Schmits. 
2 vols. 

SCHLEOEL'S (T.) Lectures on the 

Philosophy of Life and the Philosophy of 
Language. By A. J. W. Morrison. 

-^ The History of Literature* Ancient 

and Modem. 

^— The Philosophy of History. With 

Memoir and Portrait. 
— — Modem History, with the Lectures 

entitled Caesar and Alexander, and The 

Beginning of our History. By L. Puroel 

and R. H. Whitelock. 

— JEsthetic and Miscellaneons 
WorlOj containing Letters 00 ChristiaQ 
Art, Essay on Gothic Architecttire, Re- 
marks on tne Romance Poetry of the Mid- 
dle A^es. on Shakspeare, the Limits of the 
Beautiful, and on the Lan^;uage and Wis- 
dom of the Indians. By £. J. Millington. 

SCHLEGEL (A. W.) Dramatio Art 
and Literature. By J. Black. With Me- 
moir by A. J. W. Morrison. Portrait. 

SCHUMANN (Robert), His Life and 

Works. By A. Reissmann. Trans, by 
A. L. Alger. 

Early Letters. Translated by May 

Herbert. 



SHKRTDAW*S Dramatio Works. With 
Memoir- Portrait (after Reynolds). 

SKEAT (Rot. W. W.)— ^^v Chaucer, 

8I8MONI1F8 History of the Litera- 
ture of the South of Europe. With Notes 
and Memoir by T. Roscoe. Portraits of 
Sismondi and Dante, a vols. 

The specimens of «arly French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portugese Poetry, in English 
Verse, by Cary and others. 

SMITH*S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of. Reprinted from the Sixth 
Edition. With an Introduction by Ernest 
Belfort Baz. 3 vols. 



Dramatio Art. 

The Hiktory and Character of Shakspeare's 
Plays. By Dr. H. Ulrid. Trans, by L. 
Dora Schmitz. a vols. 

HAKESPEARE (WilUam). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elie, Ph.D., 
X.D. !//ans/latcd by L. Dora Schmiu. 5*. 



(Adam) Theory of Moral 

Sentiments ; with Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages, and Critical Memoir 
by Dugald Stewart. 

SMYTH'S (Proftesor) Lectures on 
Modem History ; from the Immtion of the 
Northern Nations to the dote 01 the Ameri- 
can Revolution, a vols. 

— Lectures on the French Revoln- 
tion. With Index. 9 vols. 

BOVTHEY^—See C^tt^er^ Wetl*y^ and 
{lUustrated LHhwy) Nelsciu 

STURM'S Morning Conmranings 

with God, or Devotional Meditati<ms tor 
Every Day. TVans. by W. Johnstone, M.A. 

SULLT. Memoirs of the Duke of, 

Prime Minister to Henry the Great. With 
Notes and Historical Introduction. 4 Por- 
traits. 4 vols. 

TAYLOR*8 (Bishop Jeremy) Holy 
Living and Dying, ^th Prayers, contain- 
ing the Whole Duty of a Christian and the 
parts of Devotion fitted to all Occasions. 
Portrait. 

THIERRY'S Conquest of England by 

the Normans; its Causes, and its Cbnse- 

Suences in Engird and the Continent. 
(y W. Hazlitt. With short Memoir, a Por- 
traits. 9 vols. 

TROTE'S (Jean de). — 5'/# Pkiiip de 

CommzMes, 
ULRICI (Dr.y—SM SAakes^are, 
YASARL Lives of the most Eminent 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. By 
Mrs. J. Foster, with selected Notes. Por- 
trait. 6 vols., VoL VI. beins[ an additional 
Volume of Notes by J. P. Richter. 

WERNER'S Templars in Cyprus. 
Trans, by E. A. M. Lewis. 

WESLEY, the UfB of, and the Rise 

and Pregress of Methoaism. By Robert 
Southey. Portrait, it, 

WHEATLEY. A Rational lUustra- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer, being 
the Substance of everjrthing Litur;^cal in 
all former Ritualist Commentators upon the 
subject. Frontispiece. 

YOUNG (Arthur) Travels in France. 
ILdlled \vj Miss Betham Edwards. With 
a PoTtxaiix.. 



HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARIES. 



HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 

22 Volumes at ^.each. (52. ios,p€rset,) 



EVELTira Diar;^ and Correspond- 

dence, with the Pnvate Correspondence of 
Charies I. and Sir Edward Nicholas, and 
between Sir Edward Hyde (Earl of Claren- 
don) and Sir Richard Browne. Edited from 
the Original MSS. by W. Bray. F.A.S. 

J vols. N, S, ^5 Engravings (soter Van- 
yke, Lely, Kneller, and Jamieson, &c). 

N.B.— This edition contains 130 letters 
from Evel^ and his wife, contained in no 
other edition. 

PEPTS' Diary and Corretpondence. 

With Life and Notes, by Lord Braybrooke. 
4 vols. iST. S. With Appendix containing 
additional Letters, an Index, and 31 En- 

Eavings (alter Vandyke, Sir P. Lely, 
olbein, Kneller, &c.). 



JESSES Memoirs of the Conrt o 

England under the Stuarts, including th 
Protectorate. ^ vols. With Index and 4 
Portraits (after Vandyke, Lely, &c.). 

Memoirs of the Pretenders an< 

their Adherents. 7 Portraits. 

NU GENT'S (Lord) Memorials o 

Hampden, his Party and Times. WitJ 
Memoir. 12 Portraits (after Vandyk 
and others). 
8TRICKIJLND*S (Agnes) Lives of thi 
Queens of England from the Normal 
Con<]uest. From authentic Documentfl 
public and private. 6 Portraits. 6 vols 

IdfB of Mary Queen of Scots 

a Portraits, a vols. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuar 

Princesses. With 3 Portraits. 



PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

17 Vols, at 5 J. each^ excepting those marked otherwise. (3/. 191. per set.) 



BACON'S Novum Organum and Ad- 
vancement of Learning. With Notes by 
J. Devey, M.A. 

BAX. A Handbook of the History 

of Philosophy, for the use of Students. 
By E. Bdfort Bax, Editor of Kant's 
' rroleg<»iena.' 51. 

COMTE*S Philosophy of the Sciences. 

An Exposition of the Principles of the 
C^rs de Philosc/kre Positive, By G. H. 
Lewes, Author of * The Life of Goethe.' 

DRAPER (Dr. J. W.) A History of 

the Intellectual Development of Europe, 
a vols. 

HEGEL*! Philosophy Of History. By 
J. Sibree, M.A 

KANT'S Critique of Pure Reason. 
ByJ. M. D. Meiklejohn. 

*— Prolegomena and Metaphysical 

Foundations of Natural Science, with Bio- 
paphy and Memoir by E. Belfort Bax« 
Portrait. 



LOGIC, or the Science of Inference 
A Popular Manual. By J. Devey. 

MTTJ.KR (Proftesor). History Philo 

sophicalW Illustrated, from the Fall of th 
Roman £mi)ire to the French Revolutioc 
With Memoir. 4 vols, y, 6d, each. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Fourfold 
Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason 
and on the Will in Nature. Trans* froz 
the German. 

SPINOZA'S Chief Works. Trans, wit 
Introduction by R. H. M. Elwes. a voh 

Vol. I.— Tractatus Theologico-Politicti 
—Political Treatise. 

Vol. II.— Improvement of the Undei 
standing— Ethics — Letters. 

TENNBM ANN'S Manual of the His 
tory of Philosophy. Trans, by Rev. A 
Johnson, M.A. 



ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 



JBJJJS (G.) Specimens of Early En- 

fflish Metrical Romances, relatins; to 
Arthur, Merlin, Guy of Warwick, Richard 
Cceur de Lion, Charlemagne, Roland, &c. 
&C. With Historical Introduction by J. O. 
Halliwell, F.R.S. Illuminated Frontis- 
piece from an old MS. 



Chronicle ot.^Set 
Six O. E, Chronicles, 

FLORENCE OF WORCESTER'S 

Chronicle, with the Two Continuations : 
comprising Annals of English History 
from the Departure of the Romans to the 
Reup of Edward I. Trans., with Notes, 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 

OEOFFRET OF MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle of.'^Set Six O. E, Chronicles, 

OESTA ROMANORUM, or Enter- 

taining Moral Stories invented by the 
Monks. Trans, vrith Notes by the Rev. 
Charles Swan. Edit, by W. Hooper, M.A. 

GILDAS. Chronicle ot^—See Six O, E, 

Chronicles, 

GIRAIJ>nS CAMBRENSIS' Hirtorl- 

cal Works. Containine Topography of 
Ireland, and History of the Conouest of 
Ireland, bv Th. Forester, M.A. Itmerary 
through Wales, and Description of Wales, 
by Sir R. Colt Hoare. 

HENRT OF HUNTINGDON'S Hie- 

tarsf of the English, from the Roman In- 
vasion to the Accession of Henry II. ; 
with the Acts of King Stephen, and the 
Letter to Walter. By T. Forester, M.A. 
Frontispiece from an old MS. 

INGULFH'S Chronicles of the Abbey 

of Croyland, vrith the Continuation by 
Peter of Blois and others. Trans, with 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. 

KEIGHTLEyS (Thomas) Fairy My- 

thologyj illustrative of the Romance and 
Superstition of Various Countries. Frontis- 
piece by Cruikshank. 

LEPSIUS'S Letters ftrom Eff^pt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of Sinai ; to 
which are added, Ejctracts from his 
Chronol(^7 of the Egyptians, with refer- 
ence to the Exodus of the Israelites. By 
L. and J. B. Homer. Maps and Cokmred 
View of Mount Barkal. 

MALLET'S Northern Antiquities, or 

an Historical Account of the Manners, 
Customs, Reli^ons, and literature of the 
Ancient Scandinavians. Trans, by Bishop 
Percy. With Translation of the Pkosb 
Edda, and Notes by J. A. Blackwell. 
Also an Abstract of the 'Eyrbyggia Saga ' 
by Sir Walter Scott. With Glossary 
mad CoUmnd Frontispiece* 



MARCO POLO'S Travels; wi 

and Introduction. Edit, by T. 

MATTHEW PARIS'S Enfflli 
tory, from 1235 to 1373. By R< 
Giles, D.C.L. With Frontispiece. 
St€ also Roger 0/ Wendcver, 

VLhirCELESFT OF WESTMIN 

Flowers of History, especially sti 
late to the affairs of Britain, mm 
ginning of the World to a.d. z: 
C. D. Yonge. 2 vols. 

NENNIUS. Chronicle of.— 

O. E. Chronicles, 

ORDERICUSYITALIS'Eoolefl 

History of E^sland and Normand 
Notes, Introduction of Guizot, 
Critical Notice of M. Delille 
Forester, M.A. To which is a 

ChRONICLB of St. EVROULT. W 

ral and Chronological Indexes. 4 

FAULTS (Dr. R.) Life of AU! 

Great. To which is appended 
Anglo-Saxon Version op Orosi 
literal Translation interpaged, N 
an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and 
by B. Thorpe, Esq. Froatispieo 

RICHARD OF CIRENCE 

Chronicle of. — See Six O, E. Chr 

ROGER DE HOVEDEN'S Al 

English History, comprising the 
of England and of other Countri 
rope m>m a.d. 732 to a.d. 1201 
Notes by H. T. Rtley, B.A. av* 

ROGER OF WENDOVER'S ] 

of History, comprising the H 
En^^and from the Descent of the I 
A.D. X235, formerly ascribed to 
Paris. With Notes and Index 
Giles, D.C.L. 2 vols. 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRON 
viz., Asser's Life of Alfred and th 
des of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nenni 
tny of Monmouth, and Kichard 
cester. Edit., with Notes, by J. 
D.CL. Portrait of Alfred. 

WILLIAM OF MALMBS] 

Chronicle of the Kings of Engh 
the Earliest Period to King Step! 
Rev. J. Sharpe. With Notes 1 
C^eSjD.C.L. Frontispiece. 

TULE-TIDE STORIES. A ( 

of Scandinavian and North-Germ 
lar Tales and Traditions, from the 
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BOmrS UBRARIES. 



ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 

€3 Vob. at 51. tach^ excepting those marked otherwise, (20/. 13X. 6d, per set,) 



ALLXXTB (Joseph, RJT.) BattlM of 
th« British Navy. Revised edition, with 
Indexes of Names and EvenU, and 57 Per- 
tzaits and Phms. a vols. 

AXDEMBBXPB Danish Falrr TalM. 
By Caroline Peachey. With Short Life 
and ISO Wood Engravings. 

ABZOSTO'8 Orlando Furioio. In 
English Verse by W. S. Rose. With Notes 
andShort Memoir. Portrait after Titian, 
and a4 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 

BBOHSTEDTS Caco and Chambar 
Birds : their NaturalHistory, Habits, &c. 
Together with Sweet's British Wax- 
BLBiis. 43 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 

JBOHOMI'S Nineveh and its Palaoei. 
The^ Discoveries of Botta and Lavard 
arolied to the Elucidation of Holy Writ, 
y Plates and 294 Woodcuts. 

DUTLER'S HndibraSi with Varionim 
Notes and Biography. Portrait and t8 
IHnstrations. 

OATTERMOLE'8 Ereninge at Had- 

don Hall. Romantic Tales of the Olden 
Times. With 94 Steel Engravings after 
Cattermole. 

CHINA} Pictorial, Desoriptive, and 

Historical, with some account of Ava and 
the Burmese. Siam, and Anam. Map, and 
nearly zoo Illustrations. 

|CRAIK*8 (G. Lj Pnrrait of B:now. 

' ledge under Dimculties. Illustrated bv 
'' Anecdotes and Memoirs. Numerous Woo<^ 
I cut Portraits. 

CRUIKSHANK'S TThree Conrsee and 

a Dessert ; comprising three Sets of Tales, 
West Countiy, Irish, and Legal ; and a 
Melange, with 50 Illustrations by Cruik- 
shank. 

— — Punch and Jndy. The Dialogue of 
the Puppet Show ; an Account of its C^igin, 
&c. 24^ lUustraticms and Coloured Plates 
by Cruikshank. 

PIDRON'S Christian Iconography; 

a History of Christian Art in the Afiddle 

Ages. By the late A. N. Didron. Trans. 

by E. J. Millington, and completed, with 

Additions and Appendices, by Mar^[aret 

Stokes. 2 vols. With numerous Illustrations. 

Vol. I. The History of the Nimbus, the 

Aureole, and the Glorjr; Representations 

0fthe Persons of the Trinity. 

Vol. 11. The Ttinity; Angels; Devils; 

The SoaJ ; The Cbnstian Sehtmtm Appen- 

tficeg. 



DAMTE^Jn Enalish Verse, by I. C. Wr^;ht, 

M.A. with Introduction and Memoir. 
Portrait and 34 Steel Engravings after 
Flaxman. 

DTER (Dr. T. R.) Pompeii: its Build- 
tn^ and Antiouities. An Aooount of the 
Citv, with full De8cripti«m of die Remains 
and Recent Excavaticms, and an Itinerary 
for Visitors. By T. ti. Dyer, LL.D. 
Nearly 300 Wood Engravings, M19, and 
Plan. 7S.6d, 

Rome: History of the Citj, with 

Introducti(Hi on recent Excavations. 8 
Engravings, Frontispiece, and s Maps. 

GIL BLA8. The Adventnree of. 

From the French of L^age by Smollett. 
24 Engravines after Smirke, and xo Etch- 
ings by Cruikshank. 6xa pages. 6r. 

GRIMM'S Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular Stories, 
containing 42 Fairy Tales. By Ed^ar 
Taylor. Numerous Woodcuts after Cruik- 
shuik and Ludwig Grimm, y, 6d, 

BOLBEDTS Dance of Death and 

Bible Cuts. UpMrards of 150 Subjects, ea^ 

Eaved in facsimile, with Introduction and 
escriptions by tne late Francis Douce 
and Dr. Dibdin. 

INDIA, Pictorial, DeeoriptiTei and 

His.orical, from the Earliest Times, zoo 
Engravings on Wood and Map. 

XESSE'S Anecdotes of Dogs. With 
40 Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, wad 
others; and 34 Steel Engravings after 
Cooper and umdseer. 

KING'S (C. W.) Natural History of 

Gems or Decorative Stones. Illustra- 
tions. 6s, 

^— Natural History of Predona 

Stones and Metals. Illustrations. Cs, 

KITTO'S Scripture Lands. Described 

in a series of ^ Historical, Geogrsmhical, 
and Topographical Sketches. 42 coloured 
Maps. 

KRXTMMACHER'S Farahles. 4ollIiia- 
trations. 

UND8 AY'S (Lord) Letters on Bf7Pt| 

'EAom, vcA. V2^<& '^q»Vi Land. 36 Wooa 
'Eng;caNm'G& axA %'tta%^ 



ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 



£iODOE>8 Portraits of mnstrloiui 

Personase& of Great Britain, with Bio- 
graphiau and Historical Memoirs. 340 
Portraits engraved on Steel, with the 
respective Biographies unabridged. Com- 
plete in 8 vols. 

LOKOFELLOWS Poetical Works, 

including his Translations and Notes. 94 
full-page Woodcuts by Birket Foster and 
others, and a Portrait. 

^— Without the Illustrations, 3*. &/. 

— ProM Works. With z6 full-page 
Woodcuts by Birket Foster and others. 

LOUDOITS (Bfrs.) Entertaining Na- 
turalist. Popular Descriptions, Tales, and 
Anecdotes, of more than 500 Animals. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 

MARRTAirS (Capt., R.N.) Master- 
man Ready ; <»-, the Wreck of the Pacific, 
(Written for Young People.) With 93 
Woodcuts. 3f . 6^. 

— - liUssion ; or, Scenes in AfHca. 

(Written for Young People.) Illustrated 
by Gilbert and. Dalziel. 3X. id» 

^— Pirate and Three Gutters. (Writ- 
ten for Young People.) With a Memcnr. 
8 Steel Engravings after Clarkson Stan- 
field, R.A. 3^ . 6J. 

— PrlTateersman. Adventures by Sea 
and Land One Hundred Years Ago. 
(Written for Youbg People.) 8 Steel En- 
gravings. 3f . 6^ 

— ^ Settlers in Canada. O^nttoi for 
Young People.) zo Engravings by Gilbert 
and DalzieL y, td, 

— Poor Jack. (Written for Young 
People.) With z6 Illustrations after Clark- 
son Stanfield, R.A. 3^ . 6<^ 

— Midshipman Easy. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 3J. td, 

Peter Simple. With 8 full-page Illus- 
trations. Small post 8vo. 3«. 6^. 

MAXWELL'S Victories of Welling^ 

too. and the British Armies. Frontispiece 
and 4 Portraits. 

MICHAEL ANGELO and RAPHAEL, 

Their Lives and Works. By Du^a and 

giuitremire de (Duincy. Portraits and 
ngravings, including the Last Judgment, 
andCartoons. 

BOLLER'S History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, from the Earliest Period to the 
Norman Conquest. Portrait of Alfred* Msq> 
of Saxon Britain, and za Steel Engravings. 

Bn7DIE*8 History of British Birds. 
Revised bvW.CL. Martin. 5a Figures of 
Birds and 7 coloured Plates of Eggs, 
a T0I5. 



NATAL and MHJTART HEROE 

of Great Britain ; a Record of Britii 
Valour (HI every Day in the year, fro 
William the Conqueror to the Battle > 
Inkermann. By Major Johns, R.M., az 
Lieut. P. H. Nicolas, R.M. Indexes, i 
Portraits after Holbein, Re]molds, &c. t 

MICOLINFS History of the Jesniti 
thdr Origin, Pn^gress, Doctrines, and D 
signs. 8 Portraits. 

PETRARCH'S Sonnets, Trinmpbi 

and other Poems, in English Verse. Wil 
Life by Thomas CampbelL Portrait an 
15 Steel Engravings. 

PICKERINGPS History of the Race 

of Man, and their Geographical Distrib 
tion ; with An Analytical Synopsis 
THB Natural History of Man. By D 
Hall. Map of the World and xa coloure 
Plates 

PICTORIAL HANDBOOK O: 

Modem (Geography on a Popular PUu 
Commled from the best Authorities, Englii 
and Foreign, by H. G. Bohn. 150 '^Nw, 
cuts and 51 coloured Maps. 

Without the Maps, 3*. ^d, 

POPE'S Poetioal Works, inclndin 
Translations. Edit., with Notes, by S 
Camithers. a vols. 

Homer's lUad, with Introdactio 

and Notes by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.^ 
With Flaxman's Designs. 

Homer's Odyssey, vrith the Battl 

OF Frogs and Micb, Hymns, &c, b 
other translates including Chapman. In 
troduction and Notes by J. S. Watson 
M.A. With Fhtxman's Designs. 

— Life, including many of his Letters 
By R. Camithers. ffumerous Illustrations 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, an< 

other objects of Vertu. Comprising ai 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Beraal Col 
lection, with the prices and names of th< 
Possessors. Also an Introductory Lectur 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an Engrave* 
List of all Marks and Monograms. B] 
H. G. Bohn. Numerous Woodcuts. 

— With coloured Illustrations, lor. tcU 

PROUT'S (Father) Reliqnes. Edite< 
b^ Rev. F. Mahony. Copyright edition 
with the Author's last corrections anc 
additions, ax Etchings by D. Madise 
R.A. Nearly 600 pages. 

RECREATIONS IN SHOOTING. Witi 
some Account of the Game found in th< 
British Isles, and Directions for the Manage 
ment of Dog and Gun. By ' Craven.' 6« 
Woodcuto and 9 Sted Engravings alU 
A. Cooper, R.A. 



BOffirS LIBRARIES. 



USmilB. In— Bt ArfibttMtort. R»- 
I viMd hf R«T. J. G. Wood, M^ i86 
Woodcdts. 

AOBimOir CRUSOE. With Momoir of 
Dofoa^ za Steel Engnviqgs and 74 Wood- 
cats after StoUuurd and Hanrey. 

— «- Without the Engravuix>« V« ^ 

BOMB DT THE NIMETEEirTH CEir- 

tnry. An Account in 18x7 of the Ruins zi 
the Andent Citv, and Monuments of Modem 
Times. By C. A. Eaton. 34 Steel En- 
gravings, a vols. 

^HARPB n.) Tke Hlitory of Egypt, 

from the Earliest Times till the Conquest 
by the Arabs, a.d. 640. a Maps and up- 
wards of 400 Woodcuu. a vols. 

lOUTHETm Llfli of Kelson. With 
Additional Notes, Facsimiles of Nelson's 
Writing, Portraits, Plans, and 50 Engrav- 
ings, after Birket roster, &c. 

■TABLnrO'8 (MlM) Noble Deeds of 

Women; or. Examples of Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtne. With 14 Steel Por- 
traits. 

■TUART and REYETP8 Antiaiiltles 

of Athens, and other Monuments of ureece ; 
with Glossary of Terms used in Grecian 
Architecture. 71 Steel Plates and numerous 
Woodcuts. 

■WEET8 British Warblers, s*-— ^^ 

Buhsttin. 



OF THE GENII; or, the 

Delightful Lessons of Horam, the Son of 
Asmar. Trans, by Sir C.Morrell. Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 



Id 



Rnriish Spenserian Verse, with Ulh. by 
0[. WiienrWith 8 Engxmvings and 84 
Woodcuts. 

WALKER'S Blaiilf Bzerolses; con- 
taining Skating, Ridm|{, Driving, Hunting, 
Shootmg, Sailing, Rowmg, Swimmiqg, ftc. 
44 Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 

WALTON'S Complete An^er* or the 

Contemplative Man's Recreatioii2_Dy Ixaak 
Walton and Charles Cotton, rnih Me- 
moirs and Notes by S. Jesse. Also an 
Account of Fishing StaUons, Tackle, ftc., 
by H. G. Bohn. Portrait and 803 Wood- 
cuts, and a6 Engravings on Sted. 

— Idyesof Donne, Wotton. Hooker, 

ftc, with Notes. A New Edition, re- 
vised by A. H. BuUen, with a Memoir 
of Isaak Walton by Wmiam Dowling. 6 
Portraits, 6 Autograph Signatures, ftc. 

WELUNGTON, Llfli of. From the 
Materials of MaxwelL x8 Steel En- 
gravings. 

Yiotories ot/^Stt MmxwtiL 

WESTROFF CH. M.) A Handbook of 

ArduDology, Egyptiui, Greek, Etruscan, 
Roman. By H. M. Westropp. Numerous 
Illustradons. 

WHITE'S Natural History of Sel- 
bome, with Observations on various Puts 
of Nature, and the Naturalists' Calendar. 
Sir W. Jardine. Edit., with Notes and 
Memoir, by E. Jesse. 40 Portraits and 
coloured Plates. 



CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

Translations from the Greek and Latin. 
103 Vols, at 5 J. eacht excepting those marked otherwise* (25/. 4J. (xi, 
ESCHTLUS, The Dramas of. In ANTONnCUS (M. Alireli 



per set,) 



ASCHTLUS, The Dramas of. In 

English Verse by Anna Swanwick. 4th 
edition. 

The Tragedies of. In Prose, with 

Notes and Introduction, by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. Portrait. 31. td. 



AMMTANU8 MARCELUNUS. 

I017 of Rome during the Reigns of Con- 
stantitu, /u/tan, Jovianu8,Valentinian, and 
VaJeas, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. DouUe 
VO/XUDSU y/. &/. 



ANTONncns 

Thoughts of. 



(M. Aiirelins)i The 

TVanslated literally, with 



Thoughts of. lYanslated uterauv, with 
Note^ Biographical Sketch, and £^»ay on 
the Philosophy, by George Long, M.A. 
3X. 6d, 

APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. <TheAr- 

gonautica.' Translated by £. P. Coleridge. 

APULEIUS, The Works of. Com- 

frisine the Golden Ass, God of Socrates, 
lori<ui^ and Discourse of Magic. With 
«L Metrical Version of Cupid and Psyche, 
and. lAxv Tv^'\ PsYche. Fkootis 



CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 



AR1BTOPHAMB0' Oom«dlM. Tnuis.. 
with Notes and Extracts finom Frere't ana 
other Metrical Versions, by W. J. Hickie. 
Portrait. 3 vols. 

ARISTOTLBV Nicomaohean Ethics. 

Trans., with Notes, Analytical Introduc- 
tion, and Questions for Students, by Ven. 
Archdn. Browne. 

' — ^ Politics and Economics. Trans., 
with Notes^ Analyses, and Index, by E. 
Walf(»rd, M.A., and an Essay and Life by 
Dr. Gillies. 

— Bfetaphysics. Trans., with Notes, 
AnaljTsis, and Examination Questions, by 
Rev. John H. M*Mahon, M.A. 

^— History of Animals. In Ten Books. 
Trans., with Notes and Index, by R. 
Cresswell, M.A. 

»— Organon ; or. Logical Treatises, and 
the Introduction of Porphyry. "With I^otes, 
Analysis, and Introduction, bv Rev. O. 
F. Owen, M.A. a vols, y, 6d, each. 

'i^- Rhetoric and Poetics. Trans., with 
Hobbes' Analj^, Exam. Questicms, and 
Notes, by T. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 

ATEKNJEUS. The Deipnosophists ; 

or, the Banquet of the Learned. By C. D. 
Yonee, B.A. With an Appendix of Poeti- 
cal Fragments. 3 vols. 

ATULS of Classical Oeoffraphy. aa 

large Coloured Maps. With a complete 
Index. Imp. 8vo. is. 6d» 

BlOV,^Sef Theocritus, 

C£SAR. Commentaries on the 

Gallic and Civil Wars, with the Supple- 
mentary Books attributed to Hirtius, in- 
cluding the complete Alexandrian, African, 
and Spanish Wars. Trans, with Notes. 
Portrait. 

CATUUiUS, Tihnllns, and the Yi^ 

of Venus. Trans, with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Introduction.^ To which are 
added, Metrical Versions by Lamb, 
Grainger, and others. Frontispiece. 

CICERO*8 Orations. Trans, by C. D. 
Yonge, B.A. 4 vols. 

On Oratory and Orators. With 

Letters to Quintus and Brutus. Trans., 
with Notes, by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

^— On the Hatore of the Gods, Divi- 
nation, Fate, Laws, a Republic, Consul- 
ship. Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, 
B.A. 




saentioned byCScero. 
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CICERO'S Orations.— CtfM^miA/. 

Offices : or, Moral Duties. C 

Major, an Essay on T)ld Age ; Ladius, 
Esnty on Friendship; Scipio's Drea 
Paradoxes; Letter to Quintus on Mai 
trates. Trans., with Notes, by C BlTj 
monds. Portrait, v* ^d, 

DEMOSTHENES' Orations. Trai 

with Notes, Arguments, a ChronolQgi 
Abstriurt, and Appendices, by C. lu 
Kennedy. 5 vols. 

DICTIONARY of LATIN and GREl 

S notations ; including Proverbs, Maxii 
[ottoes, Law Terms and Phrases. W 
the Quantities marked, and EnglidiTn 
lations. With Index Verborum (629 pag< 

— Index Verborum to the above, with 

guantittes and Accents marked (56 pag« 
np cloth. If. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives a 

Opinions of the Ancient Philosophi 
Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, B 

BPICTETUS. The Discourses 

With the Encheiridion and Fragmei 
With Notes, Life, and View of hb Ph 
sophy, by George Long, M.A. 

EX7RIPIDES. Trans., with Notes and 
troduction, by T. A. Buckley, B.A. I 
trait. 3 vols. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. In Engl 
Prose by G. Burges, M.A. With Metri 
Versions by Bland, Merivale, Lord D 
man, &c. 

GREEK ROMANCES of HeUodor 

Longus, and Achilles Tatius; viz., 1 
Adventures of Theagenes and Charicl 
Amours of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Lo 
of Clitopho and Leudppe. Trans., w 
Notes, by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 

HERODOTUS. Literally trans, by R 
Henry Cary, M.A. Portrait. 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, a 

Theognis. In Prose, with Notes t 
Biographical Notices by Rev. J. Baa 
M.A. T(»;ether with the Metrical V 
sions of Hesiod, by Elton ; Callimacfa 
by Tsrtler ; and Theognb, by Frere. 

HOMER'S nUd. In Endish Prose, n 
Notes by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Portra 

— — Odyssey* Hymns, Epigrams, t 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice. In E^l 
Prose, with Notes and Memoir by T. 
Buckley, B.A. 

HORACE. In Phxse by Smart, with No 
selected by T. A Buckley, B.A f 
trait. 3f . 6^ 



BOHirS UBRARIES. 



JUB T IH , OORNELIUS 1IEP09| Mid 

Eatropius. Trans., with NoteSt by Rer. 
J. S. Watson, M JL 

XPTBRhS^ FERAIUB, BUIJZCIA, 

mod LncUins. In Prose, with Notes, 
ChroooloKical Tables, Arguments, by L. 
Evans, M. A. To which is added the Me- 
trical Version of Tuvenal and Persios by 
Oiffbrd. Frontispiece. 

UTT. The History of Rom«« Trans, 
by Dir. Spillan and others. 4 vols. Por- 
trait. 

LVGAirS FhartalU. In Prose, with 
Notes by H. T. Riley. 

^UCIAN^ DialoffiMS of tho Gods, 

of the Sea Gods^ and of the Dead. T^rans. 
by Howard Wilhams, M.A. 

LUGRBTIUS. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction by Rev. J. S. 
f Watson. M.A. To which is addied the 
> Metrics! Version by J. M. Good. 

^▲RTZAL'S Eplgramit complete. In 
Prose, with Verse Translations selected 
from Snglish Poets, and other sources. 
Dble. vol. (670 pages), ^t, td. 

BC080HU8.— wSm Tktocritut, 

OVID^ Works, complete. In Pross, 
wiUi Notes and Introduction. 3 vols. 

F AUBANIAS' Description of Qreece. 

Translated into Exiglish, with Notes and 
Index. Bv Arthur Richard Shilleto, M.A., 
sometime scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
Mdge. a vols. 

FHALARIS. BenUey's Dissertations 

upon the Epbtles of Phalaris, Themisto- 
cles, Socrates, Euripides, and the Fables 
of .£sop. With Introduction and Notes 
by Prof. W. Wagner, Ph.D. 

PIMDAR, In Prose, with Introduaion 
and Notes by Dawson W. Turner. To- 

Ether with the Metrical Version by Abni- 
m Moore. Portrait. 

PLATO'S Works. Trans., with Intro- 
duction and Notes. 6 vols. 

— -> Dialog^ues. A Summary and Analysis 
of. With Analytical Index to the Greek 
text of modem editions and to the above 
translations, by A. Day, LL.D. 

PIJLUTUS'S Comedies. In Prose, with 

Notes and Index by H. T. Riley, B.A. 

a vols. 
PLINY'S Natural History. Trans., 

with Notes, by J. Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., 

and H. T. Riley, B.A. 6 vols. 

FLINT. The Letters of Pliny the 
Younger. Melmoth's Translation, revised, 
with Notes and short Life, by Rev. F. C. 

T. Bosanquet, M.A. 



PLUTAKCHV Morals. Theosophical 
Essays. Trans, by C W. King, M.A. 

— Ethical Essays. Trans, by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 



PROPERTIUS, The Elegies of. With 
Notes, Literally translated Dy the Rev. P. 
J. F. Gantillon, M.A., with metrical ver- 
sions of Select El^es by Nott and Elton. 
3x. 6d, 

QULNTILIAJTS Institatei( of Oratory . 

Trans., with Notes and Bipgraphiad 
Notice, by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
a vols. 

BALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLEIUS 

Paterculus. Trans., with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Notices, by J. S. Watson, M.A. 

SENECA DE BENEFICII8. Newly 
translated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. 
y, 6d. 



SENECA'S Minor Essays. 
by A. Stewart, M.A. 



Translated 



The Tragedies of. In 

Prose, with Notes, Arguments, and Intro- 
duction. Portrait. 

BTRABO'B Geography. Trans., with 
Notes, by W. Falconer, M.A., and H. C 
Hamilton. Copious Index, giving Ancient 
and Modem Names. 3 vols. 

SUBTOmuS' Lives of the Tv^elve 
Caesars and Lives of the Grammarians. 
The Translation of Thomsoo, revised, with 
Notes, by T. Forester. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Trans., 
with Notes, s vols. 

TERENCE and PHJEDRUS. In Eng- 
lish Prose, with Notes and Arguments, by 
H. T. Riley, B.A. To which is added 
Smart's Metrical Version of Phsedrus. 
With Frontispiece. 

THEOCBXTUS, BIOK, MOSCHUS. 

and TyrtsBus. in Prose, with Notes and 
Arniments, by Rev. J. Banks, M.A. To 
which are appended the Metrical Ver- 
sions of Chapman. Portrait of Theocritus. 

THUCTDIDES. The Peloponnesian 
War. Trans., with Notes, by Rev. H. 
Dale. Portrait, a vols. y. 6a. each. 

TYRTJEUS.— iS^/ Tfuacritus. 

VIRGIL. The Works of. In Prc^e, 
with Notes by Davidson. Revised, with 
addirional Notes and Biographical Notice, 
by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 35. 6d. 

XENOFHON'S Works. Trans., with 
Notes, by J. S. Watson, M.A., and others. 
Portrait. In 3 vols. 



COLLEGIATE SERIES AND SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 



COLLEGIATE SERIES. 

lo VoU. ai 5j. each, (2/. lOf. per stL) 



DANTB. The InflBmo. Prose Trans., 
with the Text of the Original on the same 
page, and Explanatory Notes, by John 
A. Carlyle, M.D. Portrait. 

— — The Porgatorlo. Prose Trans., with 
the Original on the same page, and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by W. S. Dugdale. 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) In Greek. 
Griesbach's Text, with the Readings of 
Mill and Scholz at the foot of the page, and 
Parallel References in the margin. Also a 
Cridcal Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. Two Fac-similes of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 650 pages, jr. ttL 

— or bound up with a Greek and English 
Lexicon to the New Testament (950 pages 
additional, making in all 900^. Sf . 

The Lexicon may be had separately, 
price 2X. 

DOBREE'B AdveriMurla. Quotes on the 
Greek and Latin Classics.) Edited by the 
late Pro& Wagner, a vols. 



DONAIJ>SON (Dr.) The Theatre 
the Greeks. With Supplementary Tres 
on the Language, Metres, and Prosod 
the Greek Dramatists. Numerous 11 
trations and 3 Plans. By J. W. Don 
son, D.D. 

KEIGHTLET'S (Thomoe) MvthoU 
of Ancient Greece and Italy. Revisec 
Leonhard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Plates. 

HERODOTUS, Notee on. Orlgt 
and Selected from the best Commental 
By D. W. Turner, M.A. Coloured M) 

— AnalysUi and Summary o^ 1 

a Synchronistical Table of Events— Ta 
of Weights, Measures, Moneyj and \ 
tances — an Outline of the History 
(geography— cmd the Dates completed f 
Gaitford, Baehr, &c. By J. T. Wheels 

THUCYDIDES. An Analysis 1 

Summary of. With Chronological T 
of Events, &c., by J. T. Wheeler. 



SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 

51 Vols, at 5^. each^ excepting those marked otherwise, (13/. 9^. 6d. per set 

BRIDGEWATER TREATISE! 

Contmued, 

<— Chalmers on the Adaptation 
External Nature to the Moral and Ii 
lectual Constitution of Man. With Mei 
by Rev. Dr. Cumming. Portrait. 

— Front's Treatise on Chemist 
Meteorology, and the Function of Di 
tion, with reference to Natural Theok 
Edit, by Dr. J. W. Griffith. 2 Maps. 

Bnckland's Geology and Min 

alogjr. With Additions by Prof. O1 
Pron Phillips, and^ R. Brown. Memo; 
Buckland. Pcwtrait. a vols. 15X. Vo 
Text. VoL II. 90 large plates with lei 
press. 

Roset's Animal and Tcgreta 

Physiology* 463 Woodcuts, s vols. 
eacn. 

— - Kidd OB the Adaptation of ! 

temal Nature to the Physical Conditio 
Man. 3f . 6d, 

CARPENTER'S (Dr. W. B.) Zoolo 
A Sj^stematic View of the Structure, 
bits. Instincts, and Uses of the princ 
Whetrellli Astronomy and Families of the Animal Kingdom, aw 

Goaeral Physics, considered with reference ihe chief Forms of Fossil Remains. 

to Natural Theou^sy* Portrait of the Earl vised by W. S. DaUas^ F.L.S. Numei 



and GOUU>. Onllina of 

Cooqttrative Physi<dogy touching the 
Structure and Development of the Races 
of Animals livingand extinct. For Schools 
and CoXLtgti. Snlarsed b^ Dr. Wrij^t. 
¥^th Index and 300 Illustrative Woodcuts. 

BOLLBT^ Mannal of Technical 

Analysis; a Guide for the Testing and 
Valuation of the various Natural and 
Artificial Substances employed in the Arts 
and Domestic Economy, founded on the 
work of Dr. Bolley. Edit, by Dr. PSanl. 
xoo Woodcuts. 



BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

— Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand ; 
its Mechanism and ^tal Endowments, as 
evincing Design. Preceded by an Acooont 
crf'the Authors Discoveries in the Nervous 
System by A. Shaw. Nnmeroos Woodcuts. 

^— Sirby on the History, HaUtSi 

and Instincts of Animals, mtn Notes by 
T. Rymer Jones, xoo Woodcats. a vols. 



BOBtrS LIBRARIES. 



CABVEKTEB'e WOTk«>- C i ■ « «■■■ / [ 

_ HMttuio^ PhnoMniVi AMro* 

nony, ud Horolon'. A FopoW Sxpo- 
lUioB. iliWoodcou. I 

TagatAbl* PhTilolcivj and Bn- i 

i^ulic BounT- A conpMi iMndncdon i 
to the Kiwwledi* of Plum. Rw in J br 
E. LukHltr, U.D., Ac HwDamoi 
WaodcuB. 6i. 
— ~ Animal FhTMlolorr. RnlHdEiii- 
(ko. yB WeodcDU. it. 
JHBVUZUL Ml Ooloor. CoDMioini 
th( FnDcipl« of HunMoy ud Cottiut 
of Colonn, uhI their AppUcMfoa to tha 
Art! ; i&cludini Piioiiiif, I>«enlkii, 
IiHttrifi, Cupau, Hoaki. GhuoBf, 
Satnini, Calico PiiDtii«, Lutapnu 

I Prindu, Map CalooriiiE, DnH, Lwd- 

< lean ud Floirer Gardtmnl, Ac Traai. , 

I bjC-UaitaL Scvanl Plaua. 

With an additioBa] kIm of iS Plalei I 

In Coloun, 7f . 6^. 



■pcIbiuI. 
'Uustnliim. u. 
- Tlio Stodonl' 



Tiuu. by W. Howin. With an Appanda , 
; of tha mnt murkablt and beM anlhoiti- 
r caUd Sunu of Apnaridoiu, Diaami, 
' Second Siiht, Tabla-Tunioc, and Spirit. 

R^>(Hiig, ftc ■ vola. 
BUTD'S IntTodnatloa to Aitrontnnr- 

With Vocabubiy of tba Tanai in nttcct. 

■H. NsEBoroiu WoodcDti. V M 
ROOO'S (Jab«] BtonMBttof £zpud- 

Montal and Natml Pblkaophy. BflnE 

■n Eaiy Intrnduccioa to Ilia Study of 



Hydiaolict, A< 

Eleclridty, V( 
toa WoodcuU. 






book of Pbyidcml Geolop. Br A J. 

tiliea-Btowne, of ths Geolaiial Sumy of 
pgland. With namerous Diaframa and 

book «t 

.. _......._ ..__ ..lea. With 

DODMTooi Diunnu and ILLiutratioiu. £f . 

Tha BttQdlnB of tha Brltlab 

Itlandi. A Study In Geograpbical Evain- 
lion. By A J. JnVB-firowne, F.G.S. 

zmaBTS (Chulu) KnowUdM U 
Pnor. A Vop^ Mviiwl of Fotitical 

Ecooomy. 

for calculalinf NaIiTlti«, by Zadl 
KAirrSLL'B OlT.) OwdoslMa Bz. 

Conloiii through tho Iila oTWighl and 
alanithtDsTMlCoatt. Numsnu Wood- 
cut* and Gtolojpcal Map. 
PatrlAtotloiia and their T>ach< 

Inn. Handbook to the Oreanic Ramaini 
inthaBritiiliMuunmi. Humeroul Wood. 

Wondar* of OsoIobt ; OTf 

Familiar Eipmition of GcDkicicil ¥ba 
mwia. A colound Geological Map 
Eniland, Flaw, and ■» Woodmla. 
n1(. It. W. Eii:h. 
BOHOUW^ Earth, Plant*, and-MsD. 



n 'o Aarua riann, ana- man. 

Ponlar Pictnra of Natnro. And Ko. 
bdl'i Skatcbei bom tha Hmtnl Klncdom. 



■ (Py*) QaolOBT aiul Borlp- 
Goolaiical Sdsea. With If emolr. 



jj. 6d- each, excepting vol- t., ^r. 

. ParionallTarratlTaorhlaTrBTaU 

Truu., wSi NolB, by T.^RoL'Treb- 
~ yiawa of Katnra ; ori Contam- 

esoni of the Sublime Phenomena of 
alion, with Scientific Illnmtiau. 
Tiani. by E. C, Olti. 
BUNT'S (Robert) Foatrr of Bolanoa ; 



antlflo IMaloKaae. 



ume of die aaiiy Omnao Uaitan. 
GeOTie Stanley. 
STADKTOn-B Chaia Workt. - 



Nature. By Robert Kni 
the School of Mines. 
lOTCEV 

"or Schools and Vonng Pec^le. . 

D tha AlU ' 

, for Schools and Youoi 

Divided inio Lesmu with Gx- 



STOCKHARDT'B Exiwrlniantal 

ChemUtiy. A Handbook liir the Study 
of the Science by ntnple Expcnuebts. 
Edit, by C W. Hcatou, F.C.S. Ha- 

URES [Dr. A.) Cotton HannAiotnro 

of Great Britain, ■ystematicnlly innsti. 

Eted ; with an iDtrodoclory Vjew of ita 
impamtive State in Foreini Coonlries. 
Revued by P. L. Simmonda. 150 lUu- 
trationa. 1 voll. 

. — FhlloaoiihF of HanDfaotnrea, 

or an Erpouiion of the Scientific bforal, 
and Canuneidal EconoDiy of the Factory 
g^tem. tS Catu.^ ^T\tain. Revised 1^ 



REFERENCE LIBRARY. 



i< 



ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 



OILBARTV History. PrlnelplM| and Pimetio* of Baiildng. 

A. S. Michie, of the Royal Bank of Scotland. Portzait of Gilfaart. 



Revised to z88x b^ 
a vols. xor. N» S\ 



REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

30 Volumes at VarUus Prica. (9/. 51. per set,) 



BLAIR'S ChronologlcAl Tables. 
Comprehending the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World, from the Earliest Times 
to ue Russian Treaty of Peace, April 2856. 
By J. W. Rosse. 800 pages, xor. 

— Index of Dates. Comprehending 
the principal Facts in the Chronology and 
History of the World, from the Earliest to 
the Present, alphabetically arranged; being 
a compete Index to the forq^oing. By 
J. W. Kosse. a vols. 5«. each. 

BOHirs Dietlonary of Quotations 

from the English Poets. 4th and cheaper 
Edition, ts, 

BOND'S Handy-book of Rules and 

Tables for Verifying Dates with the Chris- 
tian Era. 4th Edition. 

BUCHANAN'S Dictionary of Science 

and Technical Terms used in Philoscmhy, 
Literature, Professions, Commerce, Arts, 
and Trades. By W. H. Buchanan, with 
Supplement. Edited by Jas. A. Smith. 6s, 

CHRONICI.ES OF THB TOMBS. A 

Select Collection of Epitaphs, with Essav 
on Epita]^ and Observations on Seput 
chral Andquities. By T. J. Pettigrewa 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 5'* 

CLARK'S (Hujgh) Introduction to 

Heraldry. Revised by J. R. Planch£. 5X. 
950 Illustrations. 

With the rUuetraiiotu eotourgd^ 15^. 

COINS| Mannal of. —See H-um^kreyt, 

COOPER'S Blo^aphlcal Dictionary* 

Containing concise notices of upwards of 
15,000 eminent persons of all ages and 
countries. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

DATES| Index otmSee Blair. 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and Pro- 
vincial En^ish. Containing Words from 
English Writers previous to the X9th 
Century. By Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A., &c a vols. 5^. ea ch . 

EPIGRAMMATISTS (The). A Selec- 
tion from the Epigrammatic Literature ef 
Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modem Times. 
With, Introduction, Notes, Observations, 
Illustratkms, an Ajppendix on Works con- 
nected with Epigrammatic Literature, 
by Rev. H. Dodd, M.A. 6f. 



r'f 



, Handbook of. Comnrishi: 
Treatises on above 40 Games of Cnaaci 
Skill, and Idanuai Dexterity, includin 
Whist, Billiards, &c. Edit, by Henry G 
Bohn. Numerous Diagrams, st, 

HENFRET'B Gnlde to EngUiti 
Coins. Revised Editi(Mi, by C. F. Kear] 
M.A., F.S.A. With an Historical Intrc 
duction. 6s. 



Coin Colleotori 
Manual. An Historical Account of th 
Progress of Coinage from the Earlier 
Time, by H. N. Humphreys. 140 Illui 
trations. a vols. 5x. each. 

LOWNDES' Bibliographer's Manns 

of English Literature. Containing an A< 
count of Rare and Curious Bodes pul 
Itshed in or relating to Great Britain an 
Ireland, from the Invention of PrintiA{ 
with Biographical Notices and Price 
by W. T. Lowndes. Parts I.-X. (A to Z 
3f. 6d. each. Part XI. ([Appendix Vol. 
SS. Or the zz parts in 4 vols., ha 
morocco, a/, ax. 

BIEDICINE, Handbook of Domestic 
Popularly Arranged. By Dr. H. Darie 
700 pages. 5f. 

NOTED NAMES pF FICTION 
Dictionary of. Including also Familii 
Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on Em 
nent Men, &c. By W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 5 

POLITICAL CTCLOPJEDIA. . 

Dictionary of Political, Constitutions 
Statistical, and Forensic Knowledge 
forming a Work of Reference on subjec 
drCivilAdministration, Political Economj 
Finance, Commerce, Laws, and Soci 
Relations. 4 vols. js. 6d. each. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Co 

taining an entire Republication of Rajji 
Collection, with Additions from Foreif 
Languages and Sayings, Sentence 
Maxims, and Phrases, u. 
— A rolygrlot of Foreign. Coi 
raising French, Italian, German, Dutc 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Danish. Wi 
English Translations, sr. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS; c 

Kindred Words and their Opposites, O 
lected and Contrasted by Yen. C. 
Smith, M.A. sr. 

\ '^'BSStCn ^\^^— See BU^wMkn. 



BOBN'S LIBRARIES. 



NOVELISTS' LIBRARY. 

nes at 3/. 6d, each^ excepting those marked otherwise. {2I, Ss. Cd.perset.) 



lilOirs Arne and tha lialMr 

Translated from the Norse with 
oduction by W. U. Low, M. A. 

ITV ETelin*; or, a Yoom 
Entrance into the World. By F. 
' (Mme. D'Arblay). With Intn>- 
I and Notes by A. R. EUb, Anthor 
vr >tra,' ftc. 

>cilla. With Introdoction and 
by A. R. Ellis, a vols. 

FAMl. Corinna or Italy. 
adame de Sta^^ Translated by 
Baldwin and Paulina Driver. 

' ESTPtian PrlnoaMi. Trans, 
ma Buchheim. 



FIEUlDfGV Joaaph Andrews and 

his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Roscoe's Biography. Cruikshank's lUus- 
trmHffus, 

— Amelia. Roscoe's Edition, reinsed. 
Cruiksharnk't lltustrmtians. Sf . 

— History of Tom Jonest a Found- 
ling. Roscoe's Edition. Cruikshank*s 
lUMStrations, a vols. 

OROBSFB Marco VisoontL Tians. 
by A F. D. 

UANZONL^ The Betrothed : beine 
a Translation of 'I Promessi Sposi/ 
Ntunerous Woodcnts. i voL 5x. 

8TOWE (Mrs. H. B.) Ukicle Tom's 

Cabin : or, Life among the Lowly. 8 full- 
pace Illustrations. 



ARTISTS' LIBRARY. 

9 Volumes at Various Prices, {iL Sj. 6d, per set) 



[Sir Charles). The Anatomy 
hilosophy of Expression, as Con- 
with the Fine Arts. 5«. 

IN. History of Arms and 

ir from the Earliest Period. By 
te Demmin. Trans, by C. €X 
M.A, Assistant Keeper, S. K. 
jn. X900 Illustrations, js. 6d, 

[OLT'8 Costnme in England. 

Edition. Enlanred and Revised by 
on. H. A. Dillon, F.S.A With 
than 700 Engravings, a vols. 51. 

I. History. VoL II. Glosnry. 

iIAN. Lectures on Sonlptnre. 

Three Addresses to the R.A. by Sir 
'estmacott, R.A., and Memoir o*^ 
an. Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s, If,S. 



HE A TON '8 Concise History of 

Paintini:. New Edition, revised by 
W. Cosmo Monkhouse. 5;. 

LECTURES ON PAINTINa by the 

Royal Academicians, Barry, (hucL Fuseli. 
With Introductory Essay and Notes by 
R. Wonram. Pbrbait of Fosdi. 

LEONARDO DA TINCFS Treatise 
on Painting. Trans, by J. F. Rigand, R. A. 
With a Life and an Account of nis Works 
by J. W. Brown. Numerous Plates. 5^. 

BLANCHE'S History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time to the 
loth Century. By J. R. Planch^ 400 
Illustrations, ss. 
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LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND GAME? 

10 Volumes at ^s. each. (2I, los. per set.) 



BOHN'S Handbooks of Athletio 

Sports. In 5 vols. 

Vol. I.— Cricket, by Hon. and Rev. E. 
Lyttelton ; Lawn Tennis, by H.W. Wilber- 
forcc; Tennis, Rackets, and Fives, by 
Julian Marshall, Major Spens, and J. A. 
Tait ; Golf, by W. T. LinskUl ; Hockey, 
by F. S. Cresswell. {Ready. 

Vol. II. — Rowing and Sculling, by W. 

B. Woodgate ; Sailing, by E. F. Knight ; 

Swimming, by M. and J. R. Cobbett. 

{Ready. 

Vol. III. — Boxing, by R. G. Allanson- 

iVinn ; Single Stick and Sword Exercise, 

by R. G. Allanson-Winn and C. Phillipps 

Wolley ; Wrestling, by Walter Armstrong ; 

Fencing, by H. A. Colmore Dunn. 

[/« the ^ess. 

Vol. IV.— Cycling, by H. H. Griffin ; 
Rugby Football, by Harry Vassall ; Asso- 
ciation Football, by C.W. Alcock ; Skating, 
by Douglas Adams. [/« the press. 

Vol. v.— Gymnastics, by A. F. Jenldn ; 
Clubs and Dumb-bells. [/» the press. 

BOHN'S Handbooks of Games. New 

£diti(Hi. 2 volumes. 

Vol. I. Table Games. 
Contents :— Billiards, with Pool, Pyra- 
mids, and Snooker, by Major-Gen. A. W. 
Drayson, F.R.A.S., with a preface by 
W. J. Peall— Bagatelle, by 'Berkeley'— 
Chess, by R. F. Green — Draughts, Back- 
gammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, Reversi, 
Go Bang, Rouge et noir. Roulette, E.O., 
Hazard, Faro, by * Berkeley.* 

Vol. II. Card Games. 
Contents :— Whist, by Dr. William Pole, 



F.R.S., Author of 'The Philosophy 
Whist, &c.'— Solo Whist, by R. F. Gre« 
Piquet, Ecart^, Euchre, by * Berlcele] 
Poker, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, N« 
market. Rouge et Noir, Pope Ja 
Speculation, &c. &c., by Baxter- Wraj'. 

CHESS CONGRESS of 1862. A c 

lection of the games played. Edited 
J. Ldwenthal. New edition, Sf. 

M ORPHY'S Games of Chess, bell 

the Matches and best Games played by I 
American Champion, with explanatory a 
analytical Notes by J. LGwenthal. W 
short Memoir and Portrait of Morphy. 

STAUNTON'S Chess-FIajer's Han 

book. A Popular and Scientific Int 
duction to the Game, with numeroas D 
grams and Coloured Frontispiece. 

— — Chess Praxis. A Supplement to I 
Chess-player's Handbook. Containing! 
most important modem Impiovemeiits 
the Openings ; Code of Chess Laws ; ■ 
a Selection of Morphy's Games. Annotati 
636 pages. Diagrams. 

Chess-Flayer's Companlo 

Comprising a Treatbe 00 Odds, CoUecti 
of Match Games, including the Free 
Match with M. St. Amant, and a Selecti 
of Original Problems. Diagrams and ( 
loured Frontispiece. 

— Chess Tournament of 181 
A Collection of Games i^yed at thn cc 
brated assemblage. With Introdncti 
and Notes. Numerous Diagrans. 
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BOHN'S CHEAP SERIES. 

Price is. e(uh, 

A Series of Complete Stories or Essays^ mostly reprinted from Vols, in 

Bohn*s Libraries, and neatly bound in stiff paper cover, with 

cut edges, suitable for Railway Reading, 



MCHAM (Roffer). 
By Professor Mayor. 



CARPENTER (Dr. W. B.). Phyai- 
(rfogy of Temperance and Total Abstinence. 



EMERSON. England and EnffUsh 

Characteristics. Lectures on the Kace, 
Ability, Manners, Truth, Character, 
Wealth, Religion. &c. ftc. 

— Natnr* : An Essay. To which are 
added Orations, Lectures, and Addresses. 

— R«prMentatlTe Men : Seven Lec- 
tures on Plato, Sweden borg, Mon- 
taigne, Shakespbarb, Napoleon, and 
Goethe. 

— Twenty Essayf on Varione Sub- 
jects. 

-» The Conduct of LifiB. 



Scholemaster. ^ IRVING (Washlngrton). Lives of 

Successors of Mohammed. 

— Life of GoldBmith. 

Sketch-book. 

Tales of a Traveller. 

Tour on the Prairies. 

Conquests of C^ranada and 

Spain. Two Parts. 

LifB and Toyafl^s of Columbus. 

Two ParU. 



(Benjamin). Autobio- 
graphy. Edited by J. Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE (Nathaniel). Twice- 
told Tales. Two Vols, in One. 

— Snow Image, and Other Tales. 

-»- Scarlet Letter. 

^— House with the Seven Gables. 

Transformation ; or the Marble 

Fawn. Two Parts. 

0AZLITT CW.). Table-talk : Essays 
on Men and Manners. Three Parts. 

. Plain Speaker : Opinions on Books, 

Men, and Things. Three Parts. 

- — Lectures on the English Comic 

Writers. 

*— Lectures on the English Poets. 

Lectures on the Characters of 

Shakespeare's Plays, 

-- Lectures on the Literature of 

^cAge of Elizabeth, chiefly Dramaiic. 



Companions of Columbus : Their 

Voyages and Discoveries. 

Adventures of Cai»tain Bonne- 
ville in the Rocky Mountains and the Far 
West. 

Knickerbocker's History of New^ 

Vork, from the beginning of the World to 
the End of the Dutch D^iasty. 

Tales of the Alhambra. 

Conquest of Florida under Her- 
nando de Soto. 

Abbotsford h Newstead Abbey. 

Salmagundi ; or, The Whim-Whams 

and Opinions of Launcelot Lancstaff, 
Esq. 

Bracebridge Hall; or, The Hu- 
mourists. 

^ Astoria ; or. Anecdotes of an Enter- 
prise beyond the Rocky Mountains. 

Wolfiert's Roost, and other Tales. 

LAMB (Charles). Essays of Elia. 

With a Portrait. 

Last Essays of Elia. 

Eliana. With Biographical Sketch. 

"MLAHRYAT (Captain). Pirate and 

t\\e TYvxefc CvAX«?.» \^\vV\. ^. Memoir of 



( a3 ) 

The only authorised Edition; no others published in England contat 
the Derivations and Etymological Notes of Dr, Mahn^ who 
devoted several years to this portion of the Work. 

\7EBSTEB'S DICTIONARie 

OP THE ENGLISH LANQUAQB. 

Thoroughly revised and improved byCHAUNCBY A. Goodrich, D.D., LL.D 

and Noah Po&tsr, D.D., of Yale CoHege. 



THE GUINEA DICTIONARY. 

New Edition [1880], with a Supplement of upwards of 4600 New Words ax 

Meanings. 

1628 Pages. 8000 mtuttratlonB. 

The features of this volume, which render it perhaps the most nsef 
Dictionary for general reference extant, as it is undoubtedly one of the cheape 
books ever published, are as follows :-^ 

1. Completeness. — It contains 114,000 words. 

2. Accuracy of Definition. 

3. Scientific and Technical Terms. 

4. Etymology. 

5. The Orthography is based, as far as possible, on Fixed Principle 

6. Pronunciation. 

7. The Illustrative Citations. 

8. The Synonyms. 

9. The Illustrations, which exceed 3000. 

Cloth, 2 1 J. ; half-bound in calf, 30^. ; calf or half russia, 31J. 6</.; russia, 2k 



With New Biographical Appendix^ containing over 9700 Names. 

THE complete DICTIONARY 

Contains, in addition to the above matter, several valuable Literary Appendice 
and 70 extra pages of Illustrations, grouped and classified. 
I voL 1919 pages, cloth, 31/. 6</. 

* Certainly the best practical English Dictionary extant '~^»ar^(K Reuiem, itj, 

Prospectuses^ with Specimen Pages ^ sent post free on applicaHon. 



« « 



T9 ht obtaiiud tknu^ oU B«ciKstUcr\. 



Bohn's Select Library of Standard Works. 

Price i^. in paper covers, and is. 6d. in cloth. 

I. Bacon^s Essays. With Introduction and Notes. 

X Lessing'S Laokoon. Beasley's Translation, revised, with Intro- 

dactioD, Notes, &c., by Edward BeO, M.A. 

3. Dante's Inferno. Translated, with Notes, by Rev. H. F. Gary. 

4. Goethe's Faust. Part I. Translated, with Introduction, by 

M Anna Swanwick. 

5. Goethe's Boyhood. Being Part I. of the Autobiography. 

Translated by J. Oxeuford. 

6. Schiller's Mary Stuart and The Maid of Orleans. Trans- 

lated by J. Mellish and Anna Swanwick. 

7. The Queen's English. By the late Dean Alford. 

8. Life and Labours of the late Thomas Brassey. By Sir 

^C A. Helps, K.C.B. 

*' 9. Plato's Dialogues: The Apology—Crito—Phaedo— Protagoras. 

jj^ With Introductions. 

dcio. MoLiiRE's Plays: The Miser— Tartuffe— The Shopkeeper turned 

~^g. Gentleman. With brief Memoir. 

cj 1 1. Goethe's Reineke Fox, in English Hexameters. By A. Rogers. 
^12. Oliver Goldsmith's Plays. 

13. Lessing's Plays: Nathan the Wise — Minna von Bamhelm. 

«<ii4. Plautus's Comedies: Trinummus — Menaechmi — Aulularia — 

— Capti\'i. 

t«i5. Waterloo Days. By C. A. Eaton. With Preface and Notes by 

^ Edward Bell. 

16. Demosthenes — On the Crown. Translated by C. Rann 

"T" Kennedy. 

J_i7. The Vicar of Wakefield. 

18. Oliver Cromwell. By Dr. Reinhold Pauli. 

PR 

g,i9. The Perfect Life. By Dr. Channing. Edited by his nephew, 

Rev. W. H. Channing. 

*^2o. Ladies in Parliament, Horace at Athens and other pieces, 

**^ by Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. 

— 21. Defoe's The Plague in London. 
— 22. Irving's Life of Mahomet. 

23. Horace's Odes, by various hands. [Ou^ of print, 

F24. Burke's Essay on *The Sublime and Beautiful.' With 

Short Memoir. 

^25. Hauff's Caravan. 
__26. Sheridan's Plays. 

^ 27. Dante's Purgatorio. Translated by Cary. 
■^28. Harvey's Treatise on the Circulation of the Blood 
_29. Cicero's Friendship and Old Age. 
— 30. Dante's Paradiso. Translated by Cary. ^ 

1 LONDON: GEORGE BELL AND SONS. 



LoodoD : Piiattd by Stkamgbwats & Soks, Tofrtat Stx«Kfc« Cii»&MAA«^OaeQa&^ W 
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